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OF 
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IN 

1812-1813 


I.—Introduction. 

Tiie Journal that is now being printed for the first 
time comprises Vol. Ill of the Buchanan Manuscripts 
in tho Library of the India Office, Whitehall. It 
* contains the daily record written by Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton) of his 
movements and inquiries in the district of Shahabad 
during the cold weather months of 1812-13, tho sixth 
N field season of his work on the statistical survey of the 
then Bengal Presidency. 

The only full account of Buchanan’s life and 
labour yet written will be found in Sir David Praia’s 
excellent memoir,^) published in the Armais of the 
/loyal Botanic Garden , Calcutta , and therefore perhaps 
not so widely known as it should be. Some interesting 
details will also he found in Colonel Crawford's Hist¬ 
ory of the Indian Medical Service. (*) Dr. Buchanan in 
his earlier life had made voyages as surgeon to 
an “ Indiaman ”, the last of which, in the Rose, took 

IU Sk<t(k of Ike Life, of Vrandt UmniLlva (<mc« Iluckanan), 1005 
(t) Uiitoiy of the Indian Medical Service, 1014, Vol. II. 
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hijn to Bengal, where he was appointed an Assistant 
Surgeon on the establishment in 1794. Ho was not, 
however, destined to spend much time in the normal 
station duties of a surgeon in those days. His 
botanical knowledge and his aptitude for other 
sciences, such as Natural History and Geology, 
combined with rare powers of methodical investiga¬ 
tion, soon singled him out for special employment 
in various directions. After the conquest of Mysore, 
the Marquess of Wellesley—with the acumen lie so 
often displayed in choosing tbo right man for 
a particular duty—selected Buchanan to carry out an 
investigation into the “ state of agriculture, arts, 
and commerce; the history, natural and civil; and 
the antiquities " in the ceded and allied countries. 
The results of these inquiries, which were carried 
out during the years 1800-1, were not published 
till 1807. Meanwhile the value of Buchanan’s work 
had been fully appreciated bv Lord Wellesley, who 
had appointed him to control an establishment for 
investigating the natural history of India; and when 
the Court of Directors decided in January, 1807, that 
a “ statistical survey ” of the Bengal Presidency 
should be carried out, they named Francis Buchanan 
as the officer to whom the work should be entrusted. 
The instructions issued to him, obviously an * 
amplification of those given in respect of Mysore by 
Lord Wellesley in 1800, have been quoted in the 
Introduction to Martin’s E. I. 

Buchanan started on his work in the cold season 
of 1807-8, commencing with the eastern districts 
and then moving westwards to Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, Patna, Gaya and Shahabad, and ultimately 
Goraldipur, which was the last district surveyed by 
him in ttio season 1813-14. The extent of country over 
which Buchanan had already completed his survey 
is not always realized from the headings given in 
Martin's publication, owing to subsequent re-adjust- 
yients of boundaries and the subdivision of old 
districts. Buchanan had finished the survey of the 
Assam Valley area, now included in several districts, 
of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, part of Bogra, 
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Maldah, Purnea, Bhagalpur, the Santal Parganas, 
Monghyr, Patna, and Gaya districts. A fine feat 
for one man, having regard to the mass of detailed 
information comprised in each report. For a true 
appreciation of tile magnitude of Buchanan’s task it 
is essential to remember that his work throughout this 
area was pioneer work: he had no previous accounts 
to guide or assist him; he had to formulate the methods 
of collecting the details required under each head of 
inquiry, sift, classify and check the information 
obtained, and finally compile and write out the 
voluminous reports, the manuscript of which filled 
twenty-five folio volumes. He was seriously handi¬ 
capped by having no maps on a scale suited to such 
work, or even maps showing accurately the physical 
features of each area and the roads available. He had 
only Bennett's Bengal A tlas sheets to work upon, and 
these on a scale of 11 to 12 miles to an inch. After 
five years of continuous labour of this arduous 
character it would have been only natural perhaps 
had Buchanan shown some signs of weariness and 
Hogging zeal; but we may look in vain for any 
indication of this, unless an occasional remark 
denoting irritation, or a perhaps unnecessarily severe 
criticism of some architectural feature, be attributed 
to this cause. 

The wholly unmerited oblivion into which 
Buchanan’s valuable researches passed for so many 
years was largely due to two causes, the assumption 
of the name Hamilton after his retirement from India, 
and the neglect of the East India Company to have 
the result of his labours published in complete form, 
with all his maps, plans and sketches correctly 
reproduced, under his own supervision if possible: and 
he lived till 1820. It was not till nine years after his 
death that the three volumes of what has all along 
been known as l * Martin’s Eastern India ” were 
published by Mr. Robert Montgomery Martin. These 
volumes are simply a publication of such portions of 
Buchanan’s MS. as appeared to Martin to be 
a “ judicious selection It is astonishing that the 
officials of the India House should have permitted theee 
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volumes to be printed without Buchanau Hamilton's 
name appearing anywhere on the title-page. It is 
hardly necessary to discuss the question whether 
Martin omitted matter of material value, lie 
obviously had neither the experience of the country 
nor the Knowledge of the subjects dealt with to decide 
what was or was not of material value. I cun only 
add that when I first studied portions pf the original 
manuscripts at the India Office in 1903, I was r 
amazed at the facts disclosed, and impressod with 
the importance of having the portions scored through 
(by Martin's pencil presumably) published. 

Buchanan completed his tours iri the Patna and 
(old) Bihar districts in March, 1312, and spent the 
hot season and rains at Patna, collating the infor¬ 
mation gathered, drawing his mnp of the area 
surveyed, and writing his Iteport. On the 1st 
November lie started oil onco more from Patna, going 
westwards to Sliorpur, and next day on to the Son, 
and, crossing it at Koilwar Ghat, entered Sliahabad. 
On the 3rd Novomber he started on a series of tours 
through the district to its furthest extremities on I lie 
south, west and south-west, crossing Lho plains portion 
in various directions; touring the whole way round 
the fringe of the Kaiinur plateau, ascending it and 
its outlying spurs at several points; penetrating to 
the heart of t he hills at Lohra, at the Guptosvar caves, 
and at the Chhnnpatthar waterfall ol the Karamrmsu; 
examining and describing numerous sites which many 
District Officers even have never had time to visit. 

Ho toured about the district continuously until the 
24th February, when he crossed the Sbalmbad border 
into the Mirzanur district, visiting Chakia, Bhuili, 
Sarcwa and Saktesgarh, and reaching Chunar on the 
20th of the month. The routes he followed and the 
towns and villages at which he halted, or which he 
visited have been shown on the map facing p. 1. 
The only village sito which J have neen unable to 
verify from the maps available is that of Lalganj, 
where ho halted for the night of the 17th November. 
The site has been marked approximately. 
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At Chunar Buchanan halted, and as fnr ofl wo 
Know, worked up tho material collected, compiled his 
map of Shalmbad and wrote his Report. In the 
course of 118 days, that is from the time he left. Patna 
till ho reached Chunar. Buchanan’s bare route, taking 
only the hailing places and sites specifically named 
by him, covered, T calculate, a distance of some 820 
miles, which menus that, ho travelled at the average 
rate, all halts included, of about 7 miles per diem. 
During this period lie moved his camp 57 times, or on 
the average every second day; and on 20 other days 
made trips in the vicinity of his camps ; that is to eay 
he wn#nef.willy travelling about or moving from camp 
to camp on 77 out of tho 118 days. When wo consider 
that ho was over 50 years of age at the time, that in 
addition to the constant movement Buchanan was all 
the while making nrchmologicnl, botanical, geological, 
ethnographical and historical inquiries, besides 
collecting elaborate statistics under a variety of pres¬ 
cribed heads, such ns topography, material conditions 
of the people, religions, products, agriculture, arts 
and commerce, and that he bad to maintain a careful 
record day by day of what he saw and learnt, it can bo 
realized what a remarkable personality was the author 
of the journal. 

So far ns wc know at present there was no 
published description or record of the sites of interest 
in Shahabod prior t.o Buchanan’s visit. A few stray 
rocords of individual sites had been made by travellers 
from timo to time, such as Peter Mundy, Tavernier 
and the artists Thomas and (his nephew) William 
Daniell Tho Danielle had painted at Agori (on the 
Son, above .Tadu noth pur), Rohtasgarh, Sasaram, 
Dhuan Kund, Clminpur, tho Mundesvari hill, 
Uamgarh (incorrectly described as in Benares district 
in the letterpress) and oven Shergarli. Tieffonthaler, 
the Jesuit missionary, was the only person who had 
hitherto attempted to deal with the geography of 
Northern India generally, but his work can have been 
of no help to Buchanan. * Rennell’s Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan similarly did not help. 
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Of the district officials at the time of his survey, 
the only one who had been long in the district was 
William Cowell, who had been posted there since 1802, 
but as District Judge was not likely to have had much 
opportunity of travelling about. William Augustus 
Brooke, who knew the district well, having been in 
charge of it for several years, was not then in Bihar. 
Thomas Law, who had been Collector of Sarkar 
Rohtas for some three years, had left India. Philip 
Carter, Thomas Twining’s prot<$g<$, whom he had 
appointed Superintendent of Beads, and for whom he 
had built a bungalow and established an indigo 
factory, both in the Bbojpur pargana, was still in tho 
district it seems. Another Carter (Joshua, perhaps 
a relative) who had just passed through the College at 
Fort William, had joined as Assistant Collector in 
1812. Philip must have known a good deal about 
the district, as he had travelled over it in the suite of 
Twining when the latter was Collector in 1801-3. 
Twining appears to have been the only official prior 
to Buchanan's time who left any record of travel in 
Shahabad, but except in the case of Rohtasgarh, 
Sasaram and Buxar, he treats almost wholly of 
administrative matters; and Buchanan cannot have 
had access to his papers, as he had left India. 
It seems probable in the circumstances that Buchanan 
had to map out his tours for himself. 

Mode or Travel. —For Buchanan’s mode of 
travelling and method of computing distances and 
areas, the reader is referred to Mr. V, H. Jackson’s 
Introduction to the Patna-Gaya Journal (J.B.O.R.S. 
VIII, pages 163-6). I neecl only add that after 
studying the Shahabad Journal I ontirelv accept the 
conclusion so ingeniously worked out by Mr. Jackson. 
Buchanan generally travelled on an elephant or in 
a palanquin. In this journal he twice mentions that he 
was travelling on an elephant (see pages 45 and 143). 
There is no specific reference to the use of a palanquin. 
In several places it is evident from his description 
that he was on foot, and in one or two places he 
definitely refers to the steepness of the path or the 
irregularity and height of the steps he had to climb. 
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At other sites, if he had been on an elephant or in. 
a palanquin, he must have got down, to havoT&Berved 
tiie details or taken (or checked) the measurements he 
records. 

Features of work and character. —From a study 
of his daily journal certain features of Buchanan’s 
work and character stand out prominently: his almost 
. unerring flair for finding out those sites that contained 
objects of real importance ; his discernment in giving 
his attention to matters of more or less permanent 
interest; his care to question such persons as were 
likely to give the best evidence, and his faculty of 
sifting the wheat from the chaff in accepting what 
was told him; and where facts were concerned, the 
scrupulous pains he took to record them with accuracy. 
He seems to have been wholly absorbed in his work; he 
never complains of fatigue or of discomfort, of heat, 
cold or rain; in fact he ignores personal conditions.' 
When Be complains of the steps upthe Shergarh Ghat, 
it is perhaps more because their irregularity offended 
his eye than because the exertion of climbing them 
tired him. He had a keen eye for beauty of natural 
scenery, and seems to havo thoroughly enjoyed many 
picturesque landscapes. His regard for scientific 
accuracy, detail and finish perhaps detracts at times 
from his judgment of architectural features; while 
even amidst the wild, natural beauty of a deep river 
valley among the hills his sense of neatness revolts at 
the sight of untidy long grass and withered branches 
hanging from the trees 1 His grasp of the broad 
topographical outlines of a situation, his faculty for 
selecting the salient features for examination, and his 
minute care in recording small details of interest are 
exemplified in his visit to the Shergarh fortress. He 
had first of all three miles to go across country from his 
camp at Karma to the foot of the hill, and then to 
make the steep ascent to the summit of the plateau 
1817 feet above sea-level according to Sherwill). As 
he returned to his tents at Karma the same evening, 
he had only the inside of the dav to explore the 
top, find out what buildings or remains there wore 
.worthy of description, inspect them, take numerous 
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-measurements and rocord his notes, which were no 
doubt transcribed into his journal the same evening 
(as he had a long march before him next day) 
illustrated by no less than seven sketch plans showing 
the true shape of this little projecting plateau (which 
is not shown correctly on any of tho Survey maps), 
the line of the surrounding battlements, the. half-moon 
bastions, gates, path of ascent, etc., and including 
two plans of the buildings wiLhin the area of what 
he calls the “ castle Yet no more comprehensive, 
and at the same time detailed, description has ever 
been published; nor have I been able to trace any other 
plan of this fortress, which many who have visited it 
regard as in some respects more interesting than, 
though of course not so imposing as, Rohtasgarh. 

Area of district surveyed.— The district of 
Shahabad at the time of Buchanan’s survey covered 
the same area as at tho present Lime (15)25) with two 
exceptions, viz. (1) the Chausa pargana had not yet 
been attached to the district., and (2) a small area now 
included within the United Provinces district Balia, 
to the north of the present deep stream of the Ganges, 
which formed part, of Todar Mai’s mahal Fnthpui 
Bihiva, was still within the boundary of Shahabad, as 
it. had been (in the then Sarkar Rohtas) in 1592. 
Although geographically forming part of Shahabad, 
ns lying wholly south of the Ganges and east of the 
Karamnasa. Chausa pargana was long attached to 
districts outside the province of Bihar proper. The 
present decayed village of Chansa occupies an old site 
that must once have been of considerable strategic 
importance, and was probably included within the 
ancient kingdom of Kasi. No inscriptions have yet 
been found that throw light upon the history of 
the locality prior to the Muhammadan invasion. It 
may lx? that there is some connexion between the name 
nnrl that, of the country which Yuan Chwang trans¬ 
cribes as Chan-cJ/u. However this may be, it appears 
that from the first arrival of tho Muhammadans in 
Eastern India up to Sher Shah's timo Chausa pargana 
was included in Bihar, hut in Todar. Mai’s rent-roll 
(1582 a.d.) during Akbar’s reign, mahal Chausa was 
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included in Sarlcar Ghazipur. When we first find 
the East India Company’s troops in the district, the 
Karamnnsa was recognized as tnc boundary of Bihar 
!>otwecii the hills and the Ganges. In the earliest map 
propared by James Jtennoll, the 5 mile to 1 inch sheet 
of 1773, which was based on the surveys of De Gloss, 
Richards and Russell during the years 1766 to 1771, 
we find pargana “ Chowsar " in Shawabad It 
• should be noted perhaps that at this period the area 
now comprising Shahabad was included within two 
sarkars, namely (l) Shawabad (parganas Barahgany, 
Arrah, Bihiya, Bnojpnr, Chausa, Dinara, Dan war, 
Piro, Nanaur and Panwar), and (2i Rohtas (parganaa 
Chainpur, Sasaram, Rohtas, all now in Sha- 
habad; parganas Siris and Kutumba, now in 
Gaya; and parganas Janla and Belaunja, now in 
Palamaul. Before 1773 Mongraur, Kot and Raton- 
pur had oeen taken from Sarkar Rohtas, and Rennell 
in that year shows them as included in Chunar sarknr 
or district. In Buchanan's time pargana Chausa ( x ) 
was excluded from Shahabad (probably as a result 
of Balwant Singh’s occupation of that area), while 
Siris, Kutumho, Japla and Belaunja had been 
included in tire huge district of Ramgarn. 

Botany. —In the instructions issued to Buchanan 
for his guidance he had been directed to investigate 
the kinds of trees contained in the forests and their 
comparative value, and to point out such means aa 
occurred to him for increasing the number of the more 
valuable kinds, or for introducing new ones. He had 
also been requested to take every opportunity of for¬ 
warding to the Company’s Botanical Garden at the 
Presidency “whatever useful or rare and curious plants 
and seeds” he might be able to acquire, with such 
observations as might be necessary for iheir culture. 
The Journal sheds no light on his activities in this 
direction. lie mentions from time to time the most 
common or conspicuous trees observed in the course of 
his tours;-and in his appendix of “ Observation!? ” he 
describes the crops grown in considerable detail. In 
the notes I have added the botanical names of all trees 

(1) It vu Tnado portion of th* district of 8lmhal>a4 In 1810. 
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and plants named with a view to their better 
identification. From other sources we know that 
Buchanan's botanical researches were so highly valued 
by experts that lie was appointed to succeed the famous 
l5r. Roxburgh as Superintendent of the Royal Botanio 
Garden in 1814. 

Geology.— The value of Buchanan’s geological 
researches in Shahabad cannot be properly assessed, 
as it does not appear that his collection of specimens 
(vide Appendix II) was over scientifically examined 
or described. In this journal he does not make any 
regular references to the specimens collected, as in his 
Pntna-Gaya Journal. 

Archeology.— It is in the field of archaeology 
that Buchanan did some of his most valuable pioneer 
work in this district, chiefly perhaps in the way of 
pointing out whefe remains of interest were to be found 
and recording the existence of sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions, of a largo number of which drawings and copies 
wore made. Befoxe his time the subject of archceology 
in India had scarcely been touched (e.g. by C. Wilkins 
and H. T. Colebrooko). The first activities of the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal had been largely directed to 
other subjects] It was not till much later that a sure 
foundation for research was laid by James PrJnsen’s 
series of discoveries (1835-8), and by the translation 
into European languages of the invaluable records of 
the Chinese pilgrims. Two of the very first papers 
on archaeological subjects read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London in 1824 and 1827 were by 
Buchanan (then B, Hamilton}. Even up to date, 
during all the years that have elapsed since Buchanan 
wrotolns Shahabad Journal, it is doubtful if a single 
fresh site of archaeological importance in this district 
has been the subject of professional investigation : 
most archaeologists seem to have contented themselvei 
with revisiting sites referred to. by him. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the defective knowledge of hia 
time rendered it impossible to decipher correctly 
several interesting inscriptions found; and very many 
of the conclusions drawn and identifications then made 
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must be modified as a result of the enormous advance 
since made in historical, iconographical and epigraphi- 
eal research. 


Ethnography. —Later writers on ethnography 
have at times questioned the value of Buchanan's notes 
on this subject. While he sometimes suggests a con¬ 
clusion of his own from the evidence gathered, he 
generally contents himself with recording the infor¬ 
mation given him. The great value of his work in 
this connexion rests, however, not on his’own views 
(which he nevor expresses dogmatically), but on the 
fact that he faithfully recorded the statements made 
by the people themselves. It seems to me that one of 
his chief claims to our gratitude is the scrupulous care 
with which he noted down traditions of the illiterate 
country folk and of the so-called aboriginal races, who 
as he himself somewhere remarks, often preserve 
genuine tradition more undefiled and reliable than 
the literate population of the towns and persons versed 
in the Brahmanical texts. It will be noticed that he 
devoted considerable time in the remoter parts and 
among the hills to questioning the people on such 
subjects; and the traditions so preserved may yet prove 
of use towards dispelling the mist that still hangs 
round the past history of tribes like the Bhar, 
Kharwar, Chero, “ Siyur ** or “ Seoree ” and 
Gaharwar. 


History. —Perhaps the least valuable portions of 
the Journal are those which relate to questions ot' 
history. Take, for instance, his references to Raja 
Bhoj or to the family of Slier Shah, or the myth about 
Humayun having had the women flung down the 
precipice at Shergarh. Here again we must remember 
the state of historical knowledge at the time. No 
reliable history of ancient or medieval India was 
available to him. For Hindu chronology he was 
dependent on writers like Wilford The Muham¬ 
madan histories had not been seriously examined. 
Buchanan seems to have had to depend upon works 
like Firishta, as interpreted by Dow ’ We must not 
wonder at the result. 
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Geography.—I t ha* already been stated that 
Buchanan had only Ronnell’s Bengal Allan maps to 
work upon (for ShoUuhnd, see Plato IIJ). Apparently 
he had not oven got a tracing ofjKonncU's larger 
scale (5 mi. =1 inch) “ Map of the Southwest Part of 
Bahar ” drawn in 1773. Even this, however, would 
havo been of little use to him for most of his journeys, 
ns it shows practically only towns and villages along, 
or in the immediate vicinity of, the main lines of roan, 
but few of which Buchanan followed. The details of 
even the fringes of the hill country, except around 
Akbarpur and Rohtas, where Do Gloss had spent 
nearly a week during his survey, are very incorrect: 
Mast of the central pan of the district, is either blank 
or sketchily filled in; the Kao rivor, for example, which 
has the longest course of any stream lying wholly 
within the district, is not. shown at all at any 
part of its course. Even of Buchanan's halting 
places, most of which wore comparatively well- 
known, more than half (perhaps 20 out of 47) 
aro not marked. It haR been deemed unless, there¬ 
fore, to refer to Bennett's maps in tho foot-notes: 
the names there quoted arc those enterod-on the latest 
editions of the 1 mi. = l inch shoots obtainable in 1924 
from the Map Record nnd Issue Office. The Survey 
sheet spelling has been retained. On these sheets I 
have been able to trace most of the sites mentioned by 
Buchanan, and all tho rivers and streams of any im¬ 
portance. Round the edges and on tnp of the plateau 
I have found considerable difficulty in identifying 
some of the sites, owing to the still defective condition 
of theso sheets in respect of tile hill areas. In several 
cases in connexion with sites on tho fringe of the 
nlateau or within the smaller outlying hills, Buchanan 
nas added sketches in the margin of his MS., which 
disclose the nrographical features more accurately; but, 
for obvious reasons, it has boon decided not t.o reproduce 
all these hand-sketches. They have, however, been 
of much assistance in tracing sites described. I have 
also derived special assistance from n “Geological Map 
of the southern Portion of Zillah Shahahad, drawn 
nnd constructed by Lieut. Walter .S Sherwill, Revenue 
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Surveyor, 1846”. Jn several mmectts this is a most 
interesting and valuable map. It shows the heights 
of all the most prominent hills, as calculated by him; 
the quarries of lime and chalk; the outcrop or 
occuj'renco of alum ore, sulphur, iron sulphate, horn- 
stone, potstono, laterito, etc., and traces of old iron 
workings. It is the only map that names the 
principal deep valleys {khoh in the vernacular) 
that wind in among the hills towards the plateau, 
and constitute the most distinctive feature of 
the Kainmr borders, and the great charm of these 
hills from the point of view of natural scenery. As 
insets Sborwill gives a sketch of the Raja Deo lea Find 
peak, that towers up procipitously opposite Slicrgarh, 
on tlio other side of the Durgavalf, like a huge sentinel 
at the entrance to the Karaincliat valley—perhaps 
the most picturesque bluH of all—as well"as a plan, 
probably the only plan ever drawn to scale or pub¬ 
lished, of the Guptcsvar caves. 

Bdciianan’s mai\ —The manuscript, map of the 
fihahubad district in the Map Department of the India 
Ollico looks as if it had been drawn by Buchanan him¬ 
self. The outlines of the plateau and the hills, 
including even iho little hillocks near Jabra and 
Bamaui and along the Son vallev between ICasiawan 
and Parchha, and the outlying hills round tho northern 
flanks of the plateau from the Durgavati and the 
Karamnasa, are all otdied in with great minuteness. 
No name, however, is given to any hill. The courses 
of all the rivers have been carefully shown, and the 
name entered against each, except in the caso of the 
Himdl hill torrents. The boundaries of the Police 
Thanas, or “Divisions” os he called them, are 
shown by dotted linos coloured over. Each Division 
is indicated by a number in Roman numerals. The 
sites of towns and villages and market-places are 
indicated by little circles and Arabic numerals, a 
separate serial being used for each Division. These 
numerals (both Roman and Arabic) refer to corre¬ 
sponding numbers in his “ Index to lie Map ”, which 
formed an appendix to the Report. A few littlo circles 
have been marked which have no numerals attached. 
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These indicate the sites of villages which have not been 
given in the Index to the Map, but which can be 
identified. For example, in the extreme southern 
corner three circles will be noticed, which are intended 
to mark the sites of Jadunathpiir, Sanraki and 
Sarodag; but. these villages were evidently not regarded 
as market-places calling for entry with’ details in the 
Index. 

Along the northern boundary of the district many 
changes have occurred since Buchanan drew’ his map, 
owing to the shifting of the main stream of the Ganges. 
Several of the places marked by him have been washed 
away, and other villages have been established since. 
On the whole the Ganges follows a more northerly 
course than in his day, especially to the north 
of Simri and of Mahuar. The courses of the 
Bhagars (bhagar means an old river bed) and of 
the streams flowing into them have, in consequence, 
almost wholly altered since Buchanan’s time. In 
this part of the district Buchanan’s map is extremely 
interesting as containing a record of the situation 
in 1812-13 and, specifically, as showing by the long 
jhll he has marked between Ohilhari and Itanisagar 
(a distance of about 16 miles) an old course of the 
Ganges, of which traces may also be found much fur¬ 
ther east, to the north of Karisath, Masar and Arrali. 
The scale of Buchanan’s map works out to about 
11*68 miles to the inch, or practically the same as the 
scale of Fennell's Banged Atlas sheet (Plate III). 
Buchanan has told' us in his Report (MS.) that it 
was drawn on the Bengal Atlas scale. In the same 
place he adds:—“ I have given a separate map of the 
hills executed by a native assistant on a scale’ 
sufficiently large to admit of the names being written 
at length Unfortunately this map of the hilly 
tracts is no longer traceable. 

The reproduction of Buchanan’s map now pub¬ 
lished (at end of volume) has been prepared by myself. 
Its blemishes from a cartographical point of view are 
patent; but I have sought to reproduce as accurately 
as practicable the topographical details shown by 
Buchanan. With a view to reproduction the map was 
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first drawn bo double the 6cale of the original. This 
of course involved a liability to error in relative posi¬ 
tions and distances, but effort has been made to 
minimize such error by systematic cross measurement. 
All names shown on the original have been given; and 
the names of the Divisions and of all the places mention¬ 
ed in the Index to the Map have been added. I have 
retained Buchanan’s spelling throughout, except that 
the termination ganj has been substituted for qunj in 
one or two cases, for sake of uniformity. Having 
regard to the means and time at Buchanan's disposal, 
it will be generally conceded, I think, that it was a 
remarkable piece of work, and a further proof of 
Buchanan’s versatility. 

Here and there errors are noticeable; c.g. the shape 
of the hills is incorrectly shown, or place sites are one 
or two miles out. But full allowance must be made 
for the small scale on which it was drawn. Mistakes 
of a very similar nature may be found in the latest 
edition of the 8 miles to an inch Administration 
Report Map prepared in the Survey Office. On the 
whole, however, the hills, rivers anil sites are shown 
with praiseworthy precision. It was a notable advance 
both on Rcnnell’s Bengal Atlas map of 1770 and on 
his larger scale sheet of 1773. There was no map of the 
district to compare with it till Sherwill completed his 
survey more than thirty years later; and yet it lay 
among his manuscripts unused and forgotten, until 
the diminutive and imperfect map* intended to lie a 
reproduction, appeared with Vol. I of Martin’s E. 1. 
The scale of this latter map (21J miles to the inch} is 
only half that of Buchanan’s; and, besides other 
defects, it shows no hills at all, and scarcely half the 
names of places and rivers marked by Buchanan : it 
gives no idea, in fact, of Buchanan’s careful and 
valuable work. 

The old “Forest “—This is not the place to 
review the value of Buchanan’s survoy under heads of 
inquiry the discussion of which he has confined to his 
Report. Only those who have studied the Statistical 
'A ccounts prepared more than sixty years later along 
with his reports can realize the extent to which the 
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compilers of the former were beholden to him. But 
certain statistics that have been developed in his Report 
have been bused upon his daily notes recorded under 
the heading “ Observations ” m the lust column of the 
Appendix to this Journal. I shall refer hero only to 
one matter in regard to which these observations 
contain interesting information, and that is tho area 
in the plain country covered by jangal and woods in 
his time: tho hill country was of course mostly jangal. 

From many sources we know that in ancient days 
a forest extended up the middle of Shahabad; and any 
record of the time up to which traces of this were still 
in existence is of interest. As he travelled from 
place to place, Buchanan used to note the time it took 
him to pass through the dilToroul types of country— 
rivers, hills, occupied, fallow and waste. The 
“waste" lie generally subdivided into “broken 
corners “ woods “, “ bushes “ and “ long grass ” 
Those time records give a vahmblo estimate at loust 
of the 'proportion of the dilTerent classes of country 
lie traversed. I have tabulated the figures in 
rospect of ull his marches through tho central 
part of the district, roughly speaking between 
the present Grand Trunk ltoad on the south and 
the East Indian Railway line oil tho north, and 
from Kochas on the west to Ekwari on the east, 
omitting the remaining ureas, which were either more • 
or less fully cultivated, or else hill and plateau. Out 
of a total of about 3,330 (I tako round figures) minutes 
spent in 22 journeys across tho cenlral area in various 
directions, about, 1,400 minutes represent “ waste “ of 
different types. Of these 1,400 minutes, again, 183 
represent r ‘ woods ”, 180 “ bushes ”, and 380 “ long 
grass or adding the last three items together, we 
may say that 752 represent jangal in the comprehen¬ 
sive sense of the term. So that we may roughly 
calculate that 22 per cent, of Lho area traversed was 
occupied by different kinds of jangal , 11 per 
cent, by woods and bushes, and 51 per cent, 
by woods alone. The woods and busnes were 
most extensive between Ekwari and Lalganj (about 
14 per cent, of the total, or say about 3 miles); between 
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Lalganj and Belauthi (21 per cent., or nearly 3 miles); 
between Dumraon and Nuwanagar (47 per cent., or 
say 0 miles, the distance being really about 13 miles 
though Buchanan notes “ over 10 ”); between 
Surajpura and Deo Markandeya (23 per cent., or say 
3 miles); between Surajpura and Devisthan (17 per 
cent., or say 1J miles); between Lahthan and Jagdispur 
(35 per cent., or more titan 3 miles); and between * 
•Jagdispnr and Koatb (12-J per cent., or about 2 mttes). 

In mo3t other cases the proportion ol woods and bushes 
is very small, or else inappreciable. We are by this 
method able to locate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the position of t he remnants of the old “ forest ’’ that 
existed in 1812-13. The statistics given in the Report 
show the following areas in the central portion of the 
district as covered by “ woods, bushes and deserted 
villages *':— 

Sqoark iriuta. 


Bdauthi Division 

• ■a 

M# 

... 84 

Dumraon ,, 


• •• 

... no 

Ekwari ,, 

• •• 

• •• 

... fii 

Karanj „ 


• •• 

Total 

... 85 

... 233 


Combining both sets of figures, we Gnd the remnants 
of the old forest to have lain roughly within an 
irregular pentagon with its five corners near Bihiya, 
Mathila, ICaranj, Bikramganj and Garhani, respec¬ 
tively. Such a pentagon would approximately cover an 
area of some 325 square miles. Within this there were 
large open areas that had long been populated and cul¬ 
tivated, which included several very old villag^sites. 
When considering the figures shown in the table above 
we should not forget that they must include large 
areas of uncultivated lands around the deserted 
villages over- which jtmgal might have recently sprung 
up. As far os can be judged from what Buchanan 
has left on record, I think it will be safe to estimate 
that woods and jangal must have occupied nearly 200 
square miles in his time: the largest stretches lying 
between Mathila. and Nawanagar; to the east and 
north-east of Kesafch; to the west and south-east of 
Surajpura; around Lahthan, Jagdispurand Baligaon; 
and to the south of Bihiya.. 
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In Ilia " Notes on Zillali Shahabad ”, dated April, 
1849, Mr. W. Travers, tho then Collector, gives the 
following figures of recorded “ jungle u :— 

Pargana Bhojpur (lluvhonau'a Dumroon) ... Nil aorcc. 

„ Bihiya ( THtln BeUuUit) ... 5,000 „ 

,• Tiro fwaaU>n» port of Unohnnau‘n 

Kkwnri) ... ... ... 1,250 „ 

<• T)»nw«r (rasUiin p*tb of Huidmnnn’a 
• Karan)) ... ... ... 1,250 „ 

Tile total amounts to 7,600 acres, or less than 12 
square miles. These figures appear to be quite 
unreliable ( 1 ). Even ten years later the extent of 
jangal in the Bihiya pargana alone must have largely 
exceeded the above total, as I can safely say from the 
description thereof given me about 1803 (while 
Subdivisional Officer of Buxarl by the late Mr. Janies 
Mylne of Bihiya, who had seen the jangal before it 
was all cleared. 

The district had suffered very severely from the 
frequent passage of armies and troops between 1760 
and 1765, and more particularly from the devastation 
wrought by Qasim All Khan in 1761-2. Then came the 
great famiue of 1770, which must have largely reduced 
the population, the extortions of “ renters 1 and amils 
which prevailed during the period of “ experiment 
and error ” ( 2 ), and some disturbances in the south of 
tho district at the time of Chail Singh's outbreak. 
Under Lord Minto’s “ moderations, firmness and 
capacity ” ( 3 ), security had been established, and 
cultivation had no doubt been re-extended. By the 
time Buchanan entered the district, it is mostly likely 
that the'central area of jangal was on the decrease. 
The water of the Kao river was being used for 
irrigation, and Buchanan mentions that the whole 
channel near Surajpura, where the banks are very low 
and the bed wide, had been cultivated. This extension 
of cultivation continued, and Mr C. W. Odling, c.s.i., 
who joined the Son Circle in 1876, tells me that he once 
submitted a report to the effect that there were some 

fl) The correctness of Mr. Travers’ estimates was also, I And, doubted 
in otnar respect* by Mr. A. P. (afterward* Lordl Mordonell in 1876 [litport 
on ikt Food-Grain Supply of Ihhar and lirnr/al). 

(*) (Sir W. W. Hunter.) 

(*) (Sir John Malcolm.) 
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twenty ombnnkinents and irrigation channels across the 
bed of this river. The utilization of the Kao water 
must have transformed considerable tracts of waste 
into cultivation; but it was not until the seventies of 
last century that the jangal was practically eliminated 
by the opening of the Son Canal system, which rapidly 
metamorphosed this part of Shahabad. 

The text of the manuscript. —The Journal bears 
• many traces of having been written up from place to 
place under pressure for time. Buchanan has not 
aimed at any literary finish. Facts are stated as 
concisely as possible. He does nob even appear to 
have read it through afterwards with a view to 
revision. Corrections, which are rare, were made as 
he wrote. Some few notes added either at the foot or 
in the margin were evidently added later, after looking 
up books .of reference. Punctuation has been, largely 
neglected. It has been found necessary to add marks 
of punctuation in most parts of the journal, often to 
avoid the obscurity of meaning that arose from tlieir 
absence. Again, Buchanan generally used numerals 
instead of words where possible, probably to save time. 
This habit sometimes leads to confusion in the text, 
especially where he is dealing with features (e.g. at 
Rohtas Palace) which he has indicated by figures on 
his plan. In many such cases I have substituted words 
for figures. 

Buchanan's spelling may be referred to under 
three heads, viz. (1) English words, (2) Indian, or 
vernacular, words, and (3) proper names. Buchanan 
always writes "cupalo” for cupola; dome is generally 
"domb”; gallery, “galery”; apartment, “appart- 
ment” ; entry, “entery”. The following spellings also 
often occur: “accomptant ,, f “affar, "allways”, 
“detatch”, “skreen”, “symetry”, “traddition”; and 
many of similar type. In such cases the modern re¬ 
cognized spelling nks been substituted. In regard to 
the spelling of Indian words, while Buchanan’s own 
acquaintance with the vernacular was not deep (as 
internal evidence discloses), he was evidently influenc¬ 
ed in his spelling by the pronunciation of his Bengali 
pandit. Hence, no doubt, wo find such spellings as 
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Bhor, Gong, Jogdespur, Nolicha, Soti, etc., for Bhar, 
gaon (gdfiv), .Tagdispur, uaicha, sati, etc., Anu&vara 
and anunasika are generally represented by “ ug 11 . 
The sound of the Sanskrit qr and of the Persian 5 is 
generally represented by “ uy Sir David Prain, 
in the Memoir already cited, quotes Buchanan as 
having said that the Sanskrit names of localities 
continue, afLer the lapse of uges, to bo M known to all 
Hindus of learning, while each new invasion or 
revolution sinks into immediate oblivion the unknown 
appellations imposed by modern rulers, whether 
Muhammadans or Christiana He therefore decided 
to employ the ancient Sanskrit names as more scientific 
and more useful, and probably more permanent. 
There was not much scope for tins in Shanabad, but 
we notice signs of his effort to work up to the 
resolution in such spellings as Baidyonath, Narayan, 
Navoratna, Shahasvam, Suryapur, Vagsar, etc. In 
the case of all proper names Buchanan's own spelling 
(as far as it can be read) has been retained. 

If any word has been inserted to complete the 
sense, this has been indicated by the use of square 
brackets 


Place names have been added at the top of each 
page to enable the reader to see at a glance what 
localities are therein described. 


For readers conversant with Bihar and its verna¬ 
culars much of the matter in the notes may be regarded 
t$ superfluous: I have advisedly run the risk of this 
criticism in the interest of a wider circle who havo not 
this local knowledge. 

In conclusion, I should add that tne task of 
editing this reproduction of Buchanan’s journal in 
Shahabad has been much facilitated by the great care 
and accuracy with which a copy had been prepared 
in type by Miss L. M. Anstey. 


0. £. A. W. 0 % 
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A.S.I.—Archseological Survey of India ReporFs. 

Martin’s E. 1 .—The History, Antiquities, Topo- 

f raphy, and Statistics of Eastern India, by 
t. Montgomery Martin. 3 vols., London, 
1838. 

S. S.—Survey Sheet. Note ,—The one Inch to the 
mile sheets have been used. 


EXPLANATION. 

The names printed in thick type in the notes are 
the names shown on the one inch to the mile sheets 
(topographical maps) published by the Survey of 
India. The spelling used on these sheets has been 
retained. 


LIST OF MAPS AND PLAN. 

(1) Buchanan's Map of the District of Shahab&d 

(reproduction by hand). 

(2) Map of Shahabad District, showing routes 

followed by Buchanan. 

(3) Plan of the Guptesvar Caves (after Sherwill), 
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12. -Shahubad Journal 


Is* November 1812.—1 went to Serpur«(*) 

k 2nd .—I went to Koilwar (?) ghat. The eastern 
channel of the Son is small and ary. The island ( 3 ) 
belongs to Patna and although sandy is entirely 
cultivated. It is in particular planted with many 
palmira trees. The western arm of the Son is 
full from bank to bank and is never fordable at the 
passage, but at many places above and below contains 
very .little water, but the sand is there so troublesome 
that the passengers prefer the ferry. The boats arc 

S good but the descent to them is very difficult. 

ar is a decent village with abundance of shops. 
Near it are some houses to which the gentlemen of 
Sliahabad occasionally retire^ 1 ) when that station is 
considered as unhealthy. The people say that the 
country formerly belonged to the Cheru.( 5 ) They do 
not reckon it Magudba. ( 6 ) 

0 Sherpur, in Pa(.na district, 6 mi. cost of Manor. 

(*) Koilwar, in ShahabAd district, on Uio west bank of Lite 809 
0 mi. east of Arrah. The ferry across the Son on Lite old route to and from 
upper India, via Pa^ni, Arran, Buxar and boimves, has been at this site 
for many centuries, since the lower coarse of tho Soij shifted westwards. 

(»1| Suraudha, a very ancient site, where, according to a tradition 
el ill lingering in tho neighbourhood, Tiyuki Rlkjasl was slain by Rimv 
chandra; and tho name Is believoil to commentorato the event (i.s., 
Suraudhu = Buravadbu = Asura-vadha, tho placo where tho destruction 
(Saus. vad/ia) of the Aauri look place. Other sites, bowover, claim 
a similar distinction. 

( 4 ) Buchanan seems to rofor to tho district officials. The same reputa¬ 
tion still attuchos to tho situ : luditui gentlemen of tho district havo long 
maintained "garduu-huuscs" their. 

(<*) i.e. the Chet os, whu ura supposed by some to have been a branch of 
tho Mui^das, at one time powerful in Bhihlibnd and western Bih&r. 

S i) i.e. Mogadlia. The earliest, records yet available indicate that 
09, though fordable in places for half tho year, bus always formed 
a dividing lino botwoon peoples racially or linguistically distinct. The ares 
now comprised within tho district of SliAhfibad fobbed port of tho ancient 
Karujn fleau, and was never rogarrind as included in Mngadhn. Crossing 
the 809 from Msgsilha, crowded with silo* associated with tho history o» 
Buddhism, and teeming with arclurologicql evidence oI*Buddhisl iuiluoucM, 
into ShihAbad, one enters a country over tho greator part of which 
thcro is scarcely a Iraco of Buddhist remains, amongst a people proverbially 
of a more turbulent nature, who not wily speak a different dialect hut 
even use different words for some common objects and plants. 

1 


a 
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3rd .—I wont 8 miles to Arrah through a very fully 
occupied country and by a very good road with brick 
bridges wherever there is occusiou and in some parts 
a row of trees on each side. In the rains it becomes 
impassable. The country finely wooded, but scarcely 
any palms and no bamboos. No villages noar the road. 
The people as dirty as in Behar.M Between 3 and 4 
miles from Arrah* is the Sauna, ( 2 ) a small creek with 
a little stream and a bridge of 2 arches. The river in 
Arrah has at present no stream but some dirty water in 
puddles. The bridge pretty long but very narrow, 
probably a Mohammedan work. 

6 th November. —I went about C miles to see an 
antiquity at a village called Mosar; ( 3 ) for about 4 or 5 
miles J followed the great road to Baksarf*) which is 
as good as a road merely of clay without any hard 
materials can be and over every water course has good 
brick bridges in excellent repair. In fact it is just 
what the roads of communication between capitals of 
zilahs ought to be, only that in some parts I understand 
that it is not sufficient raised and becomes impractic¬ 
able in the rainy season. On this road I crossed several 
small channels containing stagnant water, but whether 
natural or artificial I cannot say; they are called Nalas. 
The road seems to run along the bank of an old channel 
of the Ganges.( 5 ) Having gone towards 5 miles on 

( 1 ) Hare, iu elsewhoro below. Buchanan means by Bihar the old district 
uf Bihar (see map facing p. 1 of Martin's fJ.l., Vol. I) the survey ol 
which ha had just completed, and not the province of Bihar. 

(*) Nftgin N. Thu bridge referred to is the Qaiinimgar bridge, whore 
Captain Dunbar, in Attempting the relief of Arrah, halted his force on tho 
night of the 29 th July, 1857 , just before it was ambushed and nearly 
annihilated. 

S Masnr. , 

Buxar. Buchanan elsewhere spells It '-'Vagsar", which more 
represents the correct vernacular pronunciation. Tho name ie pro¬ 
nounced in the local dialect Bughsxr (8ans. vyCgkratarti). The road from 
Koilwar to Buxar had been constructed by W. A. Brooko, tho oponymous 
founder of Brukganj on Buchanan's map. 

m Buchanan's surmise ie correct. At one time the Ganges, after 
posting Chauea and Bnxar (between which places it* courso scorns to have 
altered litUe aince Pauronic times} took a much more southerly courao 
than it takes now 5 and traces of this old bod aro to be soon to tho east 
of Mnnihvrlri, nertfi of Old Bhoipur, dose undor New Bhojpur, not far 
from pnokaich and NuSon, by Nimej and Sarpi and, furtner east, «o 
tho north of Koriaifth, Mosar and Arrah town. Tho memory of this 
course seems to be preserved in the tinmo Gang!, givou to portions of old 
malOt to Urn north of Katek and Arrah. We do not yet know at wh« 
period the river followed this route. There is reason to Delieve that in the 
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this road I turned south to a small indigo work on the 
Barcar( 1 ) a small river in a clay soil containing however 
a good deal of dirty water nearly stagnant and running 
towards the west. I followed its lert bank for a little 
and proceeded west to the village where the ruins are. 
The country finely planted with Mangoes and Mahuyaf) 
chiefly. No palms but a few bamboos, which however 
do not thrive. The villages much such as in Behar 
but less raised, and I see no mud castles. On the west 
side of Mosar is a pretty considerable ruin of brick, 
extending perhaps 50 yards each way and in the centre 
rising to a considerable height and said to have been 
erected by Ban Asur^ 3 ) a Dhanu.f 4 ) On the summit 
of the central heap in a cavity the liead and shoulders 
of an image project and are of a colossal size. I sent 
people afterwards to dig it out, and found that, it 
entirely resembled those called Vasudeva in Behar with 
a male attendant on one side and a female on the other. 
The natives consider it as a representation of the Dhanu 
and therefore pelt it with bricks, and its vicinity is a 
common receptacle for the offerings to Cloacina. Yet 
they say that they arc very much afraid of it, and allege 
that a man who attempted to dig it up was punished 
with death for his temerity. The owner of the village, 

7th century a.d. when Yuen Cliwang was travelling eastwards from Benares, 
the Ganges flowed closer to Muir ntul Avrnh than now. When '{'ot.lnr 
Mai's rent-roll wm drown up (e. 1682 A.D.), it would appear from the 
description of tho •nahuls included within the Sark/tr (then TtoliUa) th it 
the course of the Gauges was little different from what if. is now, except 
that os mahed Parhpur BihiS included portion of whnl is now tho eastern 
corner of Liie DfvliX district, tho deep stream probably carved further lo 
tho north at this point. 

S Bsnst N. 

i. e., Mshui [Basina Inti folia). 

Traditions regarding a powerful ruler known as "Bon Asur" are 
met with over great part of northern India, from Assam through northern 
Bengal and Bihiir to the U. P.; and remain* at numerous places are ascribed 
to him. Possibly these legends canry ui lmck to Bfii>a, king of the Dsityo*, 
mentioned in the Pur Arum; possibly tho king intended is Vans, the reputed 
son of Bali Vairocana; possibly there luu been confnsion, ss we so often 
find, between tho two names. I think the original name intist have been 
Vnna Asura, which becomes Banasur in tho local vernaculars Vana i» 
Sanskrit, which be«>mes bon in the vernacular, also means "forest”, and 
we know that a great forest extended dona up to M mI t sud Arrah in 
ancient tiroes. The Bnn&s rivor no doubt preserve* the memory of th ; « 
forest in it* name (VanaviaT), 0 

"J'ho image, now thought to represent Vigyo, and lo be of the GupU 
period, was removed lo Arrah in 1883, and sol up in tho llunjfton RAj 
garden there For illustriitions of this and some other iiungou- seen by 
Buchnnan at MasAr, seo Martin’s B. 1., Vol. 1, 414. 

(•) i.e., Dftnava. Bee below, p. 33, Note (1). 
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a Rajput, would willingly, ho saya, lako the bricks to 
build his house, but he is afraid. At the north end 
of the heap of bricks there projects au octangular 
column ending in somewhat like tho Phallus of a Linga 
and it is considered as such by the natives. I saw 
several undoubted Lingas about the village, and tho 
people said that tliero were many images taken from 
tho ruin in private houses, partly lingas partly of other 
lor in s but tho houses were inaccessible to males, be¬ 
longing mostly to Rajputs. Banasur lived very long 
ago and after him the country was subject to the Chcru. 
a chief of which tribe resided at tho place. There 
are 2 old tanks, one to the south and a larger one to the 
cast of Banasur's house. Along the south side of this 
last is a long heap of ruins which the natives say has 
been occupied by various small temples over since the 
time of Banasur. rebuilt from tho ruins by various 
sects, and this account seems abundantly just. Be¬ 
ginning at the east end of the heap I shall notice what 
1 observed in walking to its western extromity. First 
1 observed a Linga under a tree, with the head and neck 
of a female carved on one side of the phallus and 
called Gauri Sankar. Then I came to a Linga of the 
common form. Near this was lying a very rude re¬ 
presentation of the nine planets *(Naugraha)( l ) and by 
it was erected a slab the chief figure on which was a 
male with two arms called Bainibp) but different 
somewhat from any image in Bihar. My people seem 
lo think it represents Narud.( 3 ) Then I came to a Linga 
like that called Gauri Sangkar. The principal object 
of worship among the orthodox now came in view, 
although all the others are allowed occasional Pindi 
as the people say; but this has a Brahman Pujari who 
covers the image with a cloth and anoints it with oil. 
Tie calls it Malta Maiya ( 4 ), but it evidently represents 


fl) Nnvayraha, tho “nfn* seizors", usually known as tho nine pianola. 
Those, aro tho 8un nnd Moon, tho plonoto Mam, Mercury, Vernas, Jupiter 




j ) Nnradartf. 

P) Mr, ha MAI, "tho great mothor"; often regarded oh a form of Oort, 
probably an aboriginal goddess that has boon promoted to tho Hindu 
pantheon os Jagadambt Dot!. The name is sometimes also applied to 
8 ItaU Devi, the goddoa* of small-pox. By Pindi is meant pinja, properly 
an obsequial oblation or offering. 
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the female Brahma as it has the three faces of that 
god and being seated on a throne rests its foot on the 
goose sacred to him. On each side is the lion rampant 
of the Buddhas. It is seated on a small terrace of 
brick elevated about 4 feet, and on this are placed 
many images and fragments partly representing gods 
and partly groups. On each side is an image exactly 
like that called Ban Asur but here called Chotorboj 
as they have 4 firms, and they have 2 angels, as usual 
in Behar, hovering over thoir heads. Those of the 
great Banasur have been broken away. Beyond this is 
a male figure with 4 arms, standing and chucking 
under the chin a female also standing. This is called 
Krishna and Rada( 2 ) but my people allege that it has 
the emblems of Hargauri. I now came to a new temple 
which is building by Sunkar lal, a Jain merchant of 
Arn.( 3 ). Before the door on a slab is a figure entirely 
resembling those above mentioned called Chotorboj, 
but this is called Krishna. On the back of this slab is 
a small image of Brahma seated with many ornaments 
over his head. It must be observed that most of the 


slabs here have figures on both sides, which I have no 
where else observed. The principal figure on one of 
the sides is generally much larger than that on the 
other, and the empty space above the smaller figure 
is filled with various fantastic ornaments. Except one 
small aparfcmont the foundations alone of the now 
Jain temple have been erected. The one which formerly 
stood in the place is said to have been erected by a 
Hurji mul, a merchant, and was probably of no great 
antiquity, as> many old images that belonged to 
previous temples and ornamental stones were found in 


(!) ChatutbKuja, four-armed. 

(t) Riwlha, wife of Kr$$a. 

(S) Arrah. Buchanan's spelling horc (a correct ( ^ITIT ). Many 
suggestions hnvn boon matin ua to tho derivation of tho name, ©.g., nranya, 
a forest; tfrd (31HT). a —tho usual legend being minted in nxplanation 

thereof; iirunumgar (the numo also given on nn inscription found ut 
Musiir). otc. But 1 think It quite possible that the name simply means 
"the place on tho high hank", ns It stood ut tho eastern mid of a itretch 
of higlior ground that once formed the southern bank of tho Ganges, 3^3 


meaning a '•protection", or an "ombonkmont*'. The wurd '» •till 

nsed in the vernacular in the sense of a high bank, of a river, ate,, and the 
cerebral r constantly become* liquid in tho enrront speech (am] tnVe Mr«a). 
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digging for the foundations and in taking -up bricks 
for the new building. In the chamber now completed 
are 8 small images of the personages worshipped by the 
Jain. These were formerly in an equal number of 
chambers, and it is said that in the new building each 
will be placed in a separate temple. They are very 
small and rude, with both hands crossed on their lap, 
and have short inscriptions on their thrones which are 
supported by animals. They are nearly all alike, and 
the inscriptions on 7 are said to be the same with that 
given along with the drawing of one of them, and are 
placed immediately under the legs. The 8th has one 
inscription on the bend under the animals and another 
on the back of the stone. Both kinds are nearly of the 
same era, that is about 400 years old. Along with 
them are some other images, one very like that of which 
I have given a drawing in ray account of Behar, No. 84, 
and another similar to the Krishna and Rada before 
mentioned. In the centre of this apartment on a small 
cubical altar is placed a Linga, an object of worship 
with the heretical as well as orthodox Hindus. The 
images that have been dug up in searching for materials 
arc placed under a tree west from the foundations and 
near the end of the heap of ruins. They are mostly 
slabs with figures on both sides. The principal figures 
that I noted were two like the Krishna or Chotorboj 
before mentioned, a GaneseJ 1 ) a female sitting on a 
lion with a child on her knee as in No. .125 of the Behar 
drawings, a Krishna and Rada as before mentioned. 
The slabs used in these images seem to be the freestone 
of Chunar, which being very inferior to the potstonc or 
hornblende of Behar the images are more rude. The 
strong resemblances however induce jne to think that 
these also are the work of the Cheru.( fl l What is called 
the house of Banasur has been evidently a temple with 


(I) Qaneah (Ganein). 

(*) ETsewltero also, it will bo noticril, Buchanan ascribes to tho Choroa 
remains which Inter research would indicate as being of Gupta ago. It is 
possiblo that during the period of confusion succeeding the bronkfng-up 
of tha GupU rule, or even at n Inter date, the Cheros swept over ShAlmnStT. 
and appropriated images which they found ready-made to their own forms 
of worship, calling thorn after the names of godling* and doitlea whom 
they propitiated, just as followers of the Brahmanical cults hnve appro- 
printed Buddhist images all oyar South BihUf. 
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some small buildings round it, probably the habitations 
of priests. There is no appearance of fortification. 
I returned to Ara by the same route. 

Ara stands on a small elevated space surrounded by 
numerous creeks and low land liable to be occasionally 
flooded, (!) so that the town cannot be extended without 
erecting embankments, and then the houses would be 
. damp. The only remedy would be digging tanks and 
building on the earth thrown out: but enlarging such 
a place is no object as it is already abundantly large for 
conta i n ing all the attendants of the courts of justice, 
and*t is not a place suited for trade. In an estimate 
made by the Collector, blit without an acutal enume¬ 
ration, it is supposed to contain 2,775 houses, with 8 
people to a house. The former I do not think can be 
exaggerated. The buildings are in general mean and 
close huddled together, but some decent roads have 
been made through it, forming tolerable streets. The 
Buxar road runs its whole length and at its east end 
has a close built, town on both sides, but towards the 
west and on its north side is an open lawn in which 
are placed the court houses, the accommodations for the 
judge of circuit and the houses of the Judge( 2 ) and 


(1) The lower porta of tho town have for centime* been liable to 
flood on the occurrence of high floods in the river Sotj. Much damage vru 
done in this way so recently as 1923, when the S 09 rose to un unusual 
height 

{«) Willism Cowell was judge of Shahabad from 1802 to 1814, and 
was, therefore, tho judge at the time of Buchanan's survey. The East 
tndia Register corrected up to December 30th, 1812, shows Robert 
Morritson os "Register" of tne court, whiln the next issue, con-octed up to 
September 1st, 1813, shows that ho had been succeeded by Thos. 0. Robert¬ 
son. The Collector at this time was David Burges, and tho Surgeon was 
John I. Gibson. Tho house (no longer standing) then occupied by lire judge 
stood iu what is now the middle of the town, to tbo north of the main 
(Koilwar-Buxor) rood, just on the western side of the Chhnpra Glut road, 
opposite the civil court buildings, which stood on the eastern aide of that 
rood. From information for which I am obliged to Chmidharl Karomat 
Husain of Arrah, it appears that the house was originally built by the 
woll-known William Augustus Brooko, who became Revonue Chief of Patna 
at the end of 1781, a position which at that time involved the performance 
of the functions of tne Cull actor of 8 hihilb£d. Brooke acquired an area 
of 42 Ui/A<Is odd in Mouse Murshidpur, and built a residential honse—«s 
well as subsidiary buildiugs^-which was called "Arrah Honse". William 
Tayler seams to have occupied this house while judge of Sh&h&hAd, tho 
post he held before he became Oommiatloner of Patna. Mr. E. Littledale, 
who was the District Judge when the mutiny broke oat. also occupied this 
house till he joined Wake, Coouibo and the others in Boyle's honse pit which 
the District Judgo now resides). Hco uIbo Appendix A. 
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Surgeon, all buildings sufficiently commodious but no 
sort of ornament to the place. Two fine broad roads 
pass south at right nngles to the west end of the 
great road, and about their middle are crossed at right 
angles bv another parallel to the [great]road. This is 
the handsomest part of the (own. At its west end are 
the Collector's office, his and his assistants' houses and 
those of some Europeans not in the service; none of the 
buildings in any degree ornamental. Good roads with 
abundant small bridges surround the town in all 
directions for a little way, and are kept in very good 
order by the convicts The Jail is a very poor building. 
There are 2 or 3 small mosques and temples in good 
repair but in no manner remarkable. The soil seems 
poor and the plantations rather stunted, hut several 
of the natives seem fond of gardens, in which they have 
collected a great variety of trees and a good many 
flowers. The environs are very neatly cultivated and 
well watered. 

November llth. —I went to Pauna(i) about 11 
miles. T was told that there was a good road for carts 
but my guides chose to conduct me through by-paths in 
which I met with much difficulty in some rice grounds. 
Near Arrah the phintations are not. numerous, are 
stunted and contain a few palms and bamboos, 
farther on they became superfluous and have thriven 
better. These consist chiefly of Mangoes and Mahuyal. 
The villages very poor and 2 of them deserted. ’ At 
Bukri(*) about 3 miles south from the judge’s house is 
a small elevated piece of ground said to have been the 
residence of Bankasur. It looks like the foundations 
of a village in Behar, increased by the accumulation of 
mud from the huts that have gone to decay. The road 
to Pauna is not. in fact that by which I should have 
gone. I should have proceeded to [by*] Nimsagar to 

( l ) Pauna, a large vlllnge, about mies cast of GnrliftnT. 

(*) Bakrl. The name is supposed to ho connected with that of the 
legendary Asur Dakra (Vakrn) or Bnknla (Vakuln), For tho stoiy of this 
*' cannibal demon of tho wiltWnoss ", 100 A. 8. /. I FT. 73; nml Watters— 
On Yuan OAuwt't Travel a in hulin, II, 60, 61. Traditions of a powrrfnl 
aiura named Vidu a ou Vftkula may 1 m traced llirnngh llin fringrs of the 
hilly country In U>r south uf tho Gouge* Trnm tho Bfrhhmn to thn RhShAbAI 
distHrl 
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Sawara,^) where the Daroga of Ekwari usually 
resides, and by that route trie road is very good. 
Although the Daroga knew tills very well he permitted 
mv people to provide themselves with Elchas : of course 
alter coming in these for about 3 miles they were 
under the necessity of sending their carriages back 
and proceeding by foot. , 


12 th November .—I wont about 8 miles to Ekwari,f 2 ) 
the road to Sawar’a being represented as almost 
impassible. Elcwari is a wretched village of farmers 
without a shop, on which account although the Thana 
is situated there the daroga privately resides at Sawara, 
and no one complaining, the judge supposes that he is 
at Ekwari. There was scarcely any trace of a road. 
The country in a wretched state. A great deal of it 
said to be flooded. The villages high as in Behar. No 
mud castles. The houses poor, but all mud. Plan¬ 
tations superfluous 

15fA November .—I went between 10 and 11 miles 
in a westerly direction to a village called Deo Bum- 
narukf 5 ) to see an old temple The country finely wood¬ 
ed but poorlv occupied, and the houses and appearance 
of the people and their cattle all equally miserable. 
The country rises into gentle swells, with about an 
equal proportion of flat laud between in alternate 
spaces about a mile wide, and running southerly and 
northerly. Tn one place on the swelling land I observed 
a little gravel About 7 miles from Ekwari I came 
to a considerable elevation, hut consisting only of earth. 


(U Sohnr on th« Survey shoot. Buchanan apparently moans thni h* 
should have bom advised to go to SnhRr, where the D&rngha of the 
''Division" usually resided—a much plonaanter si I nation, dose lo the lanlc 
of the Son (and where the Police Station now Is), and tliut in ordar to 
roach Bobir, from Arrnli he should liavo turned off to the south east ntir 
NlmS, before reaching PannA. 

(*) Ekwari, still on unimportant plnco, though an old lite. Tt is not 
Hoar why this village was selected to be tile headquarters of a Division, 
to which it gave its noma. In Todar Mai’s rent-roll, Nannor (Nannnr, 
which is still the name of n pnrtftnin) gnvo its name to the mah £. 

(') Deo, 8 miles in a direct lino wost by south of Ekwari. This is Deo 
BorunArak, to he carefully distinguished from the other village (Doo 
MArkai?dcya) in the SAsaram Subdivision, about 6 miles north hy east of 
Nisriganj. For the remains at Deo Hjtntnlnk, sea A. 8. I fen. Ctr. Report 
for 1903-4. 
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It i8 attributed to the Cherus, and is called Palmari.p) 
Not quite 3 miles farther on I crossed the Banas,( a ) a 
very small and shallow channel in clay with pools of 
stagnant water 

Deo Bunin Aruk is a small village belonging to 
a moslem as Aimak.( 3 ) On three sides it is surrounded 
by a wide canal, a good deal obliterated but which 
still contains a good deal of water at this season. 
The 4th side towards tho north is shut in by the old 
temple which is said to have been built in the 
dwaperf 1 ) yue by Burun Baja, a Rajput who resided 
at Baraung, 3 coses north from the temple and 5 
from Ekwari. The Chorus( 6 ) possessed the country alter 
his time. The temple has occupied an elevated terrace 
constructed of brick and surrounded by a brick wall, 
and all the parts are very ruinous. East from it a 
considerable way is a tank said to be about 5 russiesf 7 ) 
from N. to S. and 2 or 3 wide arid much filled uj>; 
before the gate, which is on the east side of the terrace, 
are a small temple and column. The temple which is 
on the N. of the gate has fallen, and the image which 
is lying on the ruins represents a male standing with 
only 2 arms, his head and feet Wanting. A young 
Sakadwip Brahman who is Pujari has contrived no 
namo for him, which need excite no wonder as he is 

0} Panwarl. 

(1) In South Bihar the streams that liavo their source* liolow iho hill* 
{in the "Gongotic alluvium”) hnvo dayoy bods, while those that iasuo 
from the hills carry along sand, finer or coarser, according lo the strength 
of tho current. The clayey nature of the bed of the ahiggi'nh lianas also 
indicates that the sand deposit* spread by Son floods can havo rarely 
reached so far west os this stream, even in ancient times. The embunkmenl 
of the Arrah Canal now prevents any Sop sand being deposited to the 
west of it, though the canals themselves carry vory fine aand in solution, 
especially when the Sop ia awollon after rain. 

(8) Aima (Arabic ). land given by n king aa a favour or reward, 
at a very low Tent: a fiof. 

(4) 1 . 1 ., dvCrparn yu^a, tho third cosmic ago of tho Hindfls, who reckon 
four :—(1) Krita, Satyu or Dharma; (2) Trr.t/l; (3) DvApara; (4) Kali or 
Tiwa. 

(*) Barnon, night miles north north-east of Doo, and two and half miles 
north of Piro. 

(6) For tho lste Dr. Bloch's views, aco Arc A.. Sur. Hen. Cir. Ileyort for 
1903-4. 

(7) Ono *M*I - 20 lag pi The laggl varies, but In South Bihar may n* 
said to be generally of six hfilh (cubits); bo ono rani will usually mean 
about 12Q cubits, or 60 yards. 60 rassl - on« 4ro#> 
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far from anxious in extending his nomenclature and 
worships several for whom he lias no name, and in this 
he shows prudence as he has been far from successful 
in his attempts. The column is curious and is south 
from the gate. It is quadrangular at the base and 
capital, and octagonal in the centre and a good deal 
ornamented. On the base there are 4 figures which 
being half buried T could not make out. On the 
• middle are 8 figures which are called the 9 planets, and 
the usual figure of Rahn( l * * ) is very distinguishable, but 
‘ Ketu(2) is wanting having probably remained unknown 
when this pillar was carved. On the capital are 
4 figures, one riding on a winged person, called 
Krishna and Garur.f 5 ) a second riding on an elephant 
called Indra, a third called Kuber( 4 ) and like the 
figure so called in Gaya, and a fourth called Yom 
Raj(5) a man riding on a buffalo. The gate projects 
from the building and the outer door faces the south, 
after which you turn to the left to pass through the 
wnll surrounding the terrace opposite to the chief 
Mandir. which however has been but a small place. It 
has had in front a Nat( 6 ) mandir supported by 4 stone 
columns a good deal more ornamented than usual in 
Bchar, but the roof has fallen entirely in. In this are 
placed against the wall several images and fragments 
said to have been mutilated hy Kftsem Ali.’f 7 ) I 
observed 4 or 5 fragments resembling what were called 
Vasudeva in Behar, 3 Gauri Sangkarsf 0 ) such as usual 
there r nd 2 Ganesas. The Pujari oils the 2 last kinds, 
and gives them these names. The arched chamber of 
the shrine still remains and is very small, but most of 


(l) and (1) For a succinct but reliable account of tha legendary lore and 
rural worship In connexion with those two so-called dfinavtu, or a$urat, 
tee Crooke's Foth-Iore. of Northrrn India, I, 10. Riba nnd Ketu ore 

included now in the “Nine Planets”. tee page 4, Note (1) above 

O Gapida, the vehicle [vOhava) of Vl?pu. 

(4) Kuvera, the god of wealth. 

(M Yama, tho god who preside" over the lower regions. 

(6) NAt* (Sum. na(, to dance), an outor chamber leading into tho main 
chamber of the temple. 

IT) »>.. hv the Nowub Qiieim 'All Kfcin, in 1762. when he peisonallv 
visited Rh&hSbild, to quell the “turbulence” of tho local tsmlndars, and 
if rumnnr he true, to pay off an old score against one of thorn. Soa alsr 
page 99, Noto (3). , 

(!) Oaarl Sankara, l.s., Pirvatl and Stvi*. when represented together- 
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the Mandir has fallen, especially its East face; the 
back is pretty entire for some way up. The image 
is called the Sun,( l ) but resembles more Vosudova and 
has no horses. The next largest Mandir of this 
temple is north from the above and has been nearly 
as largo but has had no porch. The Pujari calls the 
image Kamari.( 2 ) It is a male with two arms and 
a flower in each and a crown on his head. It stands 
on a throne of stone, the figures on which seem to • 
represent horses. This therefore has a greater 
resemblance to Surya than what is calle’d by that name. • 
I suspect the image was not that originally intended 
for the throne as it is supported by a mass of clay 
and bricks placed on the stone, and must be a modern 
addition; the original image no doubt was placed on 
the throne without the intervention of such vile 
materials. East from this Mandir is o small shrine 
shaped somewhat like a lantern, and apparently much 
more modorn than the two chief Mandirs. It con¬ 
tains a female with two arms and in a standing 
posture. The Pujari makes offerings but has given 
it no name. Another similar shrine is placed near 
tho porch of the great Mandir. The image of this 
seems to be a Gauri Sangkar and is worshipped at 
marriages, but the Pnjari gives it no name. Behind 
this towards the West is a small shrine containing 
Mahadeva, very ruinous but the roof still entire. At 
the BE. corner of the terrace has heen a small chamber 
the roof of which has fallen, hut several images have 
heen placed in it. One resembles Gauri Sangkar. but 
a child is seated at the feet of the female, while a hull 
as usual attends the male. A Ganesa. A fat male 
image like Kober with 2 arms, called Bhawani or tho 
goddess. A female with 4 arms seated on a lionf*) 
and called hy the same name. One of the hideous 
empty-bellied monsters like Jaradevif 1 ) with 4 arms 

(1) One nt tho Tory few aiteji fn nihRr whoro tomples to tho win 
found. 

( a ) t KumRr!. MJntjiJcfti na In tho sox represented hy imago* or© com¬ 
monly mails l\v ill iterate mstie nriest*. 

p Probably PSrrntT. 

( 4 ) Prom Inc description tliU acorn* dearly In hnvn been ChRmund*. 
of non-Aryan origin, but altsorhod in tho Hindu jinnthoon a* » form of 
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and seated on a carcase. I suspect that what 
I supposed armour may have been meant to represent 
bones;( x ) as we depict death by a skeleton. The arms 
and head of this image have somewhat the appearance 
of tho human skeleton. The Pujari calls it Kankali. 
The best informed people at the Thana attribute the 
creation of the temple to Kumur dir Sahaf 1 * * * 5 ) an 
• Ujeyini( 4 ) Rajput who lived at Baraong about 150 
years ago, and it is probable that the small lantern 
like temples were in fact erected by him and lie may 
also have repaired the larger. The name of the temple 
is usually corrupted into Deo Bunaruk. 

Ekwari is a pretty largo village of cultivators, 
but has few shops or artificers. 

November nth .—I went between 10 and 11 miles 
to Lalgimj ( 6 ). The country finely planted with 
Mangoes and Mohunl( 6 ) scarcely any palms, n very 
few bamlioos, villages very poor. I passed through 
a wood of stunted palas( 7 ) on the banks of the Banus 
which is rather less than 5 miles from Ekwari and is 
a vpry small dirty stream in a narrow deep channel 
of clay. From thence is about 5 miles to a still 
smaller rivulet called Nullar( 8 ) which has no stream. 
From thence to the boundary totween Ekwari and 
Bilaimgti is rather less than half a mile, and from 
the boundary to my tents just beyond Lalgunj was 
about half a mile. No road. 


(1) Her body ia represented os vary emaciated. 

(it) Uabk&ll (Sum. 'F. S'l"! a ekolalou), KaflkilinI ia ono of Ui« form* 

of Durgi. 

(*) and (<) Perhaps Knnwar DMr Situ, but ho ia not known la fiuiiej 
unions tlio tradition preservos tho name of tho saroo person who has been 
dovated to tho rank of a godliug aa Kaun.u Dhlr, or Siuwar (aee Crooko— 
Folk lore of N. /., T, 205). Ujoyini — Ujain, by which ia meant a 1'ranUua 
llajput, ono of tho AgnikuL clans. Tho Pram&ras (Pohw&r in tlio local 
vernacular of Shih&b&d) claim to bo descended from the rulora of Ujain 
in MnlwS. 

(5) L&lgnnj ia not ninrked on the Survey sheet. According to 
Buchanan’s own map it lay within tho Belan(ht juxiadictlon, somewhere 
naar tho village of Balig&on shown on the Bnrvoy map. 

(0) Mahua face page 3 above, Note (2)1. 

(7) Palada (Sana. vtdg. paras, the livteu fioudota; the “flamo 

of tho forest". Brandis described the trees when in flowor as looking like 
fire on the horizon, and an Urdu poet used a liko simile— .JJ ^ 

(S) Mainr N. 


fciLACTril. 


November 18th .—1 went about 14 miles to 
Bilaungti. ( A ) The country, wherever jt is not actually 
forest, overwhelmed with useless plantations, part of 
them indeed has gone quite waste and in the Biya( 2 ) 
forest through which or along its skirts I passed for 
about 4 miles I see many traces of former plantations 
especially a great many Maliuyals and tamarinds, 
almost the only large trees. The others are stunted. 
The palas is the most common but there are many 
miinozasP) and prickly jujubs, an indication of ,a 
rather poor soil, also many Nim, Bat and Pipar. 
Many villages of cowherds seem to bo scattered in 
its skirts, perhaps all through it, and some places 
in it are covered with long grass, being low 


land fit for winter rice. About 7 miles from 
Lalgunj I came to a small .dry torrent in a soil 
of stiff clay, immediately beyond which l entered 
the woods, which continued for about 4 miles. They 
end where the country slopes down to the plain 
watered by the Ganges. The slope well cultivated 
with rubbi( 4 ) and watered. From thence I went 
almost 2 miles west at no great distance from the 
forest when I came to the great road between Patna 
and Benares at a bridge of three arches over a small 
stream of which the women washing in it could not 
tell me the name ( r *), probably owing to their confusion 


(>) Belauthi. 

{*) Behea. In ancient times thcro would Mom lo have boon an oxtensiyo 
area of jangnl in Shuhirbfid, reaching nearly tip to Arrnli. From Buchanan'* 
account the southern half of the Bihiyft jmrgana and Lho south-eastern 
portion of the Bhojpur pargana. to the east of Keao^h, Chaugain and 
bunijaon appear to have been largely covered by junffol. In 1857-8, 
the jantjal still extended from JagadiApur northwards to Bihiyi, nnd special 
measures were taken by Government, after the campaigns of theme years, 
to have it clonrrd (see Gatclterr, 1824, page 171). A small aron 
(a few acre*) waa kept uncleared hy the grantees, immediately adjoining 
Biliiya Home, to show what the whole tract used to he like. 

p) Possibly Buchanan noticed many miHa (Albittia ip. and khair 
(Ac/icut Cottchu) trees, which come uuaer the 8ub-Order Mimoseae* By 
prickly jujub he refers to species of batr [Zityphu »p.) Wlm — Mehu 
Aiadirachta, Linn. Uaf {8am. qy ), the bar of the local vernacular 

■= Picut indict* RoxL, Uiu “Banyan tree". Fipar (Suns, ), the 

pi pal or vipar of the vurnuculur - Ficut reltijioea. 

<<) The rabi or spring crops. Thn word, like many others usod evon 
iu the local dialects, is a puroly Arabic word ( e spring). 

(t) Chhor N. Tho word has fcovomt moaning*, one of which fully explains 
the reticence observed, apart from tho natural modesty of Indian women 
when addressed by a strainer. This is otic of tin* remarks that rsther beer* 
out Wilson as to Buchanan s limited acquaintance with tho vsruscuiar. 
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tod reserve. From thence I proceeded along the 
great road to Bilauugti. By the road side this day 
I saw 3 or 4 small ruined mud forts. 

A Cheru from Yagodispurp) says that there am 
in that vicinity 10 or 12 families. They are all in 
the service of the Babuf 2 ) as hunters. They shoot 
deer, hogs and hares (OTTOT Lamha.( 3 ) There 
are two Deer, Cliitra and Kulsur( 4 ) that is the axis 
and antilope, the former living in the forest the other 
in the plain. In the rainy season they collect 
medicinal herbs. They call themselves Nagbongsi( fi ) 
Rajputs, and the tribe mostly reside in Nagpur under 
their own Raja. There they speak a peculiar 
language, but it is not known to the people here. 
Their old forts here are Biliiya and Turaung( 6 ) south 
from Dumraung. They eat like the Rajputs here, and 
wear the thread. They do not drink. A Kanaj (J) 
Brahman is their Guru and Puruhit. They pray 
to a male god called Kuwar(*) represented by a neap 
of mud. They do not know to wnat sect they belong. 

23rd November. —Bilaungti is a poor bazar with 
nothing iemarkable in its vicinity. The country south¬ 
east and west from [itj rises into very gentle swells of 
a hard ash-coloured clay, which however becomes a 
very soft loose mud by watering. Plantations vastly 
too numerous and rapidly increasing. They consist 
of Mahuyal and Mango trees with a few bamboos 
and scarcely any palms. I went along the Banaras 
road about 9 miles to a Mango grove in a Mauza 
called Brahmapur,^) but there were no houses near, 

(1) Jngdlupur. 

(2) i.f., Lhe head of tho JegtuUinur branch of tha Ujein [ptumUra) 
Rajputs in Sh&h&biiiL Sahtbz&du Singh was the Dubu in Duchanan’e time. 

(») lam-boHta, uv long * 

t»J Chitri means "spotVi", the Ctrvus axu, or chllsl deer, KnLUr 
fa the Avttlope cervicajtra at. bezotirtico, tho "hi tick buck”. 

1*1 Nigevruiiii, "of the terpent race’ 

| ft ) Turaon. eunui twn miles south south-cast of Nwaiutgnr, onco a 
place of importance, now almost draorted and fovgotten. 

(■) Kansujiya, 

(*) Unfortunately Buchanan has not given the full title. Thera me 
many godlings, generally deified ancestors or heroes, with this prefix 
worshipped or (somoltmus) apjxusod by tribes of non-Aryan orig-is und 
illiterate liunhU. 

[») Birhtmpuc. 
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The boundary between the. Thanas is about 5 miles 
from Bilaungti at a bridge over a small eluumelf 1 ) of 
stagnant water. 'J'Jie road is pretty tolerable. At 
Bronmapur is a lemplo of Siva, a good deal frequented. 
Jt is surrounded Ivy u high brick wall, within which 
are two shrines built after the Muhammadan fashion 
and each containing a Lingn. Thoy are quite modern, 
hut some old stones remain about them. The threshold 
of the door has at each end a lion coucliant, and noar 
it -is a small image of Ganesa. There is also an old 
image very much defaced. The Linga is called 
Brahmcswar because, as an old dotard the Pujari 
says, it was inserted by Brahma. He has just sense 
enough to deny all knowledge of the person whom 
every one remembers to have built the place. 
A Sakadwipi( 2 ) Brahman at the tents passed the 
whole day in prayer, standing on his neck and 
shoulders with his legs turned up over his head. He 
had done the same at Bilaungti yesterday. When 
advised to practice his austerities in gome placo where 
he would not be seen of men, he said that was his 
intention so soon as he had perfected himself in the 
various penances which he intended to pursue. He 
proposed passing a whole cold season in the water, 
and says that he eats nothing but milk and fruit. 
Gram( 3 ) as raised by the labour of the ox he con¬ 
siders as impure. 

November 24th .—I went above 8 miles to Dum- 
raong.( 4 ) About a mile from my last night’s quarters 
came to a bridge over the Gurhatti, a small stagnant 
nullah. About a mile and a half farther on I left the 
great road, where I had been joined by the Bojpur 
Rajah( B ) ai\d his brother, and proceeded through the 
fields with them, my tonts being at their house. The 
great road very good. Near the Rajah’s house, the 

(1) Not named on (Jio Snrvoy sheet-. It is tho tliCto stream that paasoH 
under iho Koilwar-Duxar rond between Rfumfigur mid MuliArnjgivnj. 

{2) The original homo of tlio S&kudvjpl Brahmans is supposed to 
hnvo been uncient Magndbu (see Shacring, Tnbei and Castet, 1, 20, 102). 

(3) Cietr nrir.tinum, the chick-pea. 

(*) Dummon. 

(6) U., the Baja of pumyion, ut Lhftl time Joyii Froksi Siriiha, 
created M&har&ja Bahadur by the Marquees of Hastings a few years later. 
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country rises very high.f 1 ) It is finely planted with 
a few palmira( 2 ) trees intermixed with the Mangoes. 

2Gth November .—I went Avitli the Raja to see old 
and new Bojpur (3), the seats of his ancestors and both 
now small towns situated ou the banks of a long 
channel filled with water which from its size would 
appeal- to have been the principal channel of the 
Canges at no very remote period, and probably con¬ 
tinued so until after new Bojpur was deserted. Tin's 
is still a good village and some of the houses are 
pretty good although built of mud. Traces remain 
to show that it once extended far along the banks of 
the Canges on a high swelling poor bank. There 
are traces of a small fort and some pretty consideuable 
buildings of brick winch'are said to have been deserted 
by Rudra Saha, who went to live in Baksar properly 
named Bagreshwar.( 4 ) Whether or not this was at 
the time when Bojpur and Patiyalif 6 ) were destroyed as 
nests of robbers I cannot say. I could not in decency ask 
the Rajah, who is a most attentive and obliging 
person. The largest, ruin is called a Navaratna^ and 
has been faced with enamelled tiles, some of which’ 
still retain their colours. This had been the seat of 
the family from the time of its second arrival in the 
country, which the Rajah says was in the time of 
TimurQ, but lie imagines that this was 500 years ago 

(Jj The high, Maty stretch hero appears to be due to the flood depoaiti 
of tho Kao river in ancient times. 

(*) Horauua ftabtlliftr. 

(8) Bhojpur QndTm (old) and Bhojpur Jndid (new), respectively. Portion 
of the old chsnnal of the Ganges to tho north of these two villages 
now forms a large jhll. For n short account of the history of tho PumpAna 
family and of Uioir different htadquai tars, .too HntrUt*r, 1924, pp. 168-9. 
The account given by Buchanan is defective. Plimpton, to which K&ji 
Horil Singh moved in 1745, was in Buchanan’s tinvo, and is still, the 
headquarters. 

(J) Tho name, still pronounced "Baghsar” by the rural folk, is supposed 
to be a corruption of Vuaffhnwuu, or tho "tigor tank". (For Legend, ms 
Qntr.Unr 1924, page Ito.) 

<8) Patiyiili is the "Pottinli” of the Blhnr Report, see Martin, B. /.. 
I, 30. Martin snbstitutud •’Patna" ! In this reference to Bhojpur and 
Puttiaii being destroyed as uosis of robbers, Buchanan must have had 
in mind Zia-ud*din Burni’s uccotmt of how QulUn Bulbnn destroyed 
Kainpil, Bhojpur nnd Pattiali—all places in the Doib, near Farrnkhibld, 
in u distant part* of Hindust&u I Seo Elliott, ITT, 105, and IV, 466. 

(8) The word means "nine jewels", e name often upplied to u building 
of importance. 

(7) Timur invodod India in 1398. 
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and that Timur was king of Hindustan. Old Bojpur 
he considers as having been the residence of Raja Boj( 1 ) 
his ancestor, son of Vikrama of Ujeyin, a Pomar 
Rajput of the family of the sun. At first he said 
that he lived perhaps 14 centuries ago, but he after¬ 
wards corrected this on the supposition of the era 
now in use being derived from this Vikrama. He 
laughs at the idea of Bhoj being connected with 
Vikrama by marriage, both having been Pramars.. 
Some time after the Pramars had held this country 
they were expelled by the Cherus, and retired to 
Ujeyin from whence they did not return until after 
the Muhammedan conquest. The remains of Old 
Bojpur are very trifling. A small heap of earth is 
shown as the place where the .thione was placed, and 
various places are shown as having been appropriated 
to various purposes, such as the elephant stables and 
the like; but no traces of buildings remain, nor are 
many bricks scattered on the surface. This however 
is no absolute proof of the whole story being a fable. 
Cultivation may have removed the whole, and the 
Raja says that many bricks are found in digging wells 
and that his father saw some coins with Hindi 
characters that had been found in the place. I 
suspect that this town was that 'destroyed by the 
Moslems in 1266 as a nest of thieves, ( z ) and that 
the fort now shown as the Rajah’s residence was that 
built by the Moslems, as there is a ruinous mosque 
close by it and no sort of appearance of temples. It 
is probable also that the Ujemi Rajputs were on this 
occasion first brought here and placed as a garrison 
in the new fort, and the country given to their chief 
in order to eradicate the robbers who probably were 

(1) The local genoaologists had mixed op legend with history. R*ji 
Bhoja (Pramlra) ruled at DhJlri, not Ujain, in olAlwH, from about 1018 
to 1060. The Importance of the family teems to have declined after his 
time. Probably members of this, as of other Rfijput clans, were driven 
eastwards by the ravages of Shihab-ud-din ClJiorl and his generals, whose 
conquests and rnids extended over vroat part of northern India, and carved 
out for themselves estates in South Bihar, whero the confusion following 
the downfall of the P&la dynasty produced condition* suitable for such 
adventurous spirits. 

{*) See in this connexion Buchanan’s historical r6sumA in his Report 
on the Bihar and Pa(n& districts (Martin's B. /., T, 30 and Note (6), p. 17, 
abovaj. 
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Bhors. (*) The Ujeini Rajputs probably brought with 
them tlie story of their ancestor Boj having lived here 
formerly, being misled by the name.* 

The Rajah's house at Dumraong was reduced to 
an entire ruin by Kasimali,( 1 2 ) and the family retired 
into the woods. The fortifications have not been 
repaired and the buildings at present are not consi¬ 
derable, but the Rajah, who received the estate very 
much encumbered, has begun lo enlarge them and will 
probably render it a respectable abode as he has 
already discharged a considerable part of his debts. 
tHe has lost his genealogy from Raja Boj, which was 
destroyed in the house by Kasem Ali. Whether or 
not it had any foundation in truth I know not; but 
although I think his family never was hero until 0 
or 0 centuries ago, it is very possible that it may have 
been descended from the Kings of Ujein. The account 
given by the Rajah’s Purohit in writing seems reason¬ 
able enough. Britan Ruilra ( 3 J was brother of Narain 
Mul, and ho being Killed in battle Rudra managed 
for his nephew and built new Bojpur. The proper 
caste is Pramar. Kalidas lived at the court of the 
Pramar Boj.( 4 ) This the Pandit from the south nlso* 

• Bhoj Raja according to Mr. Bentloy began to reign a.d. 082 and 
governed 100 years. See for thia dato, A. R. IX, 16o. In the south 
u! India, page 157, ho only governed 60 yean. After him came hie adopted 
i chi Jaysimnda. who died without iuue, and wa.i succeeded by Chaitra 
Pula or Jrtepala of the Towarn family, who fought with Mahmud In 1008 
and in called Vlkrama, page 167. Jayananda died 098 of Christ, set also 
page 177. Chaitra Pola wan non of a powerful zemindar of Oanda. When 
Juya (page 168), tho aon of Bhoja died there wee none of the Pomara* 
fit" to wear tho crown, on which account it was given to the Tomtraa, 
eec history of the Pains there and in page 203 (#). 


(1) Tho Bhare ware anything but "robbers". Numerous remain* 
attributed to thia moat interesting poople found thronghout Oudh and 
the eastern and south-eastern districts of the U. P. would show that they 
had attained a high degree of civilisation. IP. Camegy, .Votes, 1 tc., pp.lfl, 
22. 28: Shorring, 7. it C. pp. 357-375; Crooko, T. ,& C., a. v. Bhor.) 

(2) In 1762 (aoo page 11 nbovo). Tho Siyfrr-vl-Uutili^arin ia si lout ai 
to this. 

(8) Riijii Rudra Pratapa NarSyan Stlhhs. 

(4) K&lidWa probably livod in tho time of the *' Imperial'* QupUa, 
Chandragupta II and KumiiragupU I. 8oe V. A. Smith, O. II. of l. t 
pp. 168-9, and A. B. Koith, Classical Sans, hit., page 32. 

(I) Thia is a marginal note of Buchanan's quoting from an article in 
Vol, 9 of tho Asia tick Rttearcheo, the information contained in which haa 
been superseded by more recent research. 
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acknowledges. He has seen the ruins of Daranagur (*) 
where Boja resided, 18 coses from Ujayin. Mauy old 
monuments at both places. 

In the Raja's yard I observed a fine male stag 
which he calls Samar or Sabar.f*) It is of it dark 
blackish brown and has very long harsh hair on all 
sides of the neck. The horns have one lateral branch 
and are bifurcated at the end and are said never to* 
be larger. It strongly resembles the stag I saw at 
Mysore, but is darker coloured. It came from the 
hills of Rotas. A male axis was called Jhangk,( 3 ) tho 
female Chitri. 

In a spring flowing into the old channel of tho 
Ganges at new Bojpur the thermometer in the evening 
being in the open air at 76 degrees rose to 82 degrees. 

Dumraong is a pretty large country town 
surrounding the Raja's house on all sides. Few of the 
houses are good, nor is it so well built as cither 
Bojpur. 

The Pandit from the south contends that. Kikat( 4 ) 
.and Magadha are perfectly synonymous. 

j 29th November .—I went rather more than 10 miles 
to Nawanagur. The country high and rising even 
into slight waves. I passed through a great deal of 
stunted woods and most part of the way had a forest 
at a little distance from the road to the cast. The 
road passable in a cart. Nawanagur( 5 ) is a very 

(I) Dlmraiingar—tho Dharn of pago 18, Note (1) above. 

(*) The t&hhur or Mar (Sane. 

(*) Jhunkh, vnlg jhfo,k, menu a a slag, the •‘homed" deer. H. VfTPST 
moaning a thorny plant—not n ** peep " or " glance ", which la 

of different origin. 

CAitri is simply the feminine form of ehifrd (pago Ifi at>ovo). 

(«) In Ukj Report (soa Marlin’s K. /.,. I, 405) Buchanan dUw Rlk«| 
ns u name applied to the country betwoon (Jin Sou and thn ICaranmAan. 
Thu view of the pandit of the south ic prulmhly mure corn'd. Kikut 
appears to have been mm anciant tmme of Mugadlm. wIimi BliiiliihJUl formed 
|iart of KmQ m Arid. (flee Jlujvtdii, III, 53, 14 j Vnya /*., ch. 105; /. A., 
family. 

t) i? N lh W f na fi ar * Th “ “ younger hrauch" rofarred to here seems to lie 
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wrotclio'd small town occupied chiefly by GovaJas.f 1 ) 
Jt bolongs to a younger branch of the Pramar family 
which has consisted of 5 generations and has 
subdivided into 3 shares. Tts wretched state seems 
to be owing to their inactivity. They do not manage 
their own affairs, but havo farmed out their rents, and 
the Til<adnr8 have neglected Ahars so that the whole 
crop almost has failed, the country being fitted for 
• rice. The country all to the west, is quite flat and 
of a rich clay bind, but is mostly overgrown with 
stunted Palnsfl) trees. The chief of the family, 
a wretched, dirty, starved-looking creature, said they 
had no strength to cultivate and that the wild cattle^) 
from tbo neighbouring woods eat every thing up that} 
was sown. His ancestors on receiving the village as 
an appanage made a kind of fort in the form which' 

I havo considered very ancient. A deep and wide 
ditch was dug round and the earth taken out was 
thrown up into a solid terraco, on which some brick 
buildings and huts have stood for their accommoda¬ 
tion, while the ascent from the ditch and the 
counterscarp was defended by a parapet and round 
bastions at the corners. 

30th November. — T went io Siiryapur( 4 ) by a 
route of about 8$ miles. Having followed the road 
to Snseram( 5 ) for rather more than a mile I turned off 
to tho east to visit the old fort of Turaongf 6 ) abouf 
half a mile from the road. The ruin consists of an 


(U Goala (e>rrtM) nr Ahlr, the moat numerous caste in the district. 
Tho RbfthSbud Ahlrs have a fame all their own. Tho thieving propensities 
of member* of their community have given rise to tho proverb well-known 
In ‘Bihar—*Don’t go to Bhnipnr. If you do go, don’t oat. If you eat. 
don’t go to sleep. I! you sleep, don’t fool for your purso; if you do, 
don't wrap 

a An invariable indication of old jamgal. The old central forest had 
ed as far as this. 

(») Tliis reference to wild cattlo, now so rare, is of special interest, 
not only boenuso thoir existence in Shiihflhftd is little known, but also 
because their survival lioara out the ponistont. tradition of a wide extent 
of thick jongal, which in ancient times must have been linked up with 
the forests on tho Knimur hills. A further note about those wild cattle 
wflh he found In Appendix B. 

{«) Surajpura. 

(••) Sssaram. * 

{•) Turaon. (See abo page 15 above.) 
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elevated space perhaps J of a milo square. There are 
no traces of a fortification, and the surface rises into 
various irregular heaps without any symmetry of form 
and of various elevations. It seems to consist chiefly 
of bricks, the brokon fragments of which arc thickly 
scattered on the surface and for a considerable way 
round., In one place I could trace the walls of some 
small chambers on a level with the surface, and by 
digging many would probably be found entire at lcasl * 
for some part, of their height. I saw no stones except 
one broken image, and the people said that they never 
had seen any other. The image has been quite broken, 
only a part of loins and thighs remaining, so that it 
is impossible to say what it represented farther than 
that it was somewhat in the form of man and less 
than nature. On the cast side of the building has 
been a Tank called simply Pukhori.f 1 ) It has oxlcrided 
the whole length but is nearly filled up. The ruin 
appears to me to be evidently that of a considerable 
palace., It is called Turaong by the people of a small 
village situated on its South end, and is attributed 
by them to a Cheru Rajah called Phulchand, who 
before he built it lived at a place called Dco( 2 ) SE. 
towards the Son. 

1 st December. —I went rather more than 12 miles 
east to Deo to sec the ubovemcnlionod ruin which 
has been a small mandir with a noth mandir, both 
built of brick and placed on an elevated terrace of 
no great size, also constructed of brick. The terraco, 
partly by decay partly by the fall of the buildings, 
has become a shapeless heap, on the surface of which 
are 8 or 4 Siva Lingas, one adorned with 4 heads. 
On the south-west corner has been a very small temple 

(J) Pol Anri, a small tank, a rlirainntivo form of -pokfiar, tho vernacular 
for 8ans. 

(*) Deo. This is Deo MArkarnJoya. Buchanan writes that ho went 
12 miles east: the direction is rothor south sonth-cast, hut t.ha distance is 
correct. For accounts of tho rumnins here see A. S. XTX, and A. S - /. 
Him. C(r. fit port for 1903-4. In the latter (page 10) Dr. Bloch wrote :— 

"Thq local people quote a Sanskrit verse which says that the main 
temple was built in Vikrama Samvat 100 or A.D. 63 by Gobhavini, the’ 
•mean of Raja Phulchand Chero, hut this of courso is quite fabulous.” 
Excavation may yet disclose that this site is as ancient os Doo Bora^irsku 
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of Siva still containing the image, bill only part of 
the walls remain. The chief temple was in the centre. 
The walls of the Nat manclir remain in part, but the 
roof is gone. In it is a stone leaning against the 
wall wh'ich contains an inscription very rudely cut' 
and much worn, but most of the characters are still 
distinct enough. All the upper part of the shrine 
has fallen and the arch has given way, hut the bricks 
• and plaster still exclude the rain. The throne, although 
much decayed, still remains and is pretty large and 
has probably supported a large image that has been 
removed, while some small broken images which 
formerly were ornaments have been placed on its side. 
One is evidently Ganesa, 2 seem to have been like the 
Gadadhar of Gaya, and one like that usually called 
Surya in that district. The door of the shrine has 
been of stone, very much and not inelegantly orna¬ 
mented. The lintel is lying in the Nat mandir, and in 
the centre in place of the Ganesa usual with the 
orthodox is a female figure seated like a Buddha. 
The two sides of the door are not at all alike, which 
induces me to suppose that they have l>een taken from 
some older ruin. 

About 100 yards north from this temple is 
another small and more ontire building of brick which 
contains an immense Linga with a large humanlike 
but ugly face carved on one side. Hie ears very 
large. This is called Gauri Sankar. About half a 
mile further north is another small square brick 
building without a roof, and said to be modern. It 
contains an image called Devi, bat which represents 
a male with 4 arms with a two-armed female seated 
on his knee, as usual in Behar, and has probably been 
taken from the temple attributed to Phulchand Cheru. 
There is no trace whatever of any house belonging to 
such a personage having ever been in the vicinity, but 
all the people say that lie built the temple and refer 
to the inscription for a proof, although I doubt much 
whether any person in the vicinity c&n read it.* 

•The era being Vikrama and not Sombot probably commence* A. D. 
441, See A. R. IX, page 160. lMarginal note by Buchanan.! 
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Deo is 3 coses from Daudnagar, and the villages 
in its vicinity look bettor than usual in this district 
as most of them have mud castles and as some palms 
arc intermixed with tho groves of Mango and Mahuyal, 
but they arc very mean. Rather more than a mile 
from Suryapur I crossed a wido spaco of fine land 
containing pools of stagnant water. Tn the rainy 
season it is said to l>c a river called Ka,^) and as 
the water dries up the mud receives a slight ploughing » 
and is cultivated. It was just now ploughing. No 
traces of sand. It is about 500 yards wide. 


Srd December .—I had a visit from Rikinidas a 
priest of the Duriya pangth.f 2 ) This order was 
established by a Mu ham medan Lai lor who took Lhc 
name of Duriya Das and rejected the prophet, 
admitting Hindus into his society and adopting tho 
worship of the supreme being alone under the name 
Sutti Sukrit.f 5 ) They have no images, hut call on his 
name and offer fruits, sweets, milk, &e., placing them 
on the ground, for thoy have no temples unless the 

f rave of Duriya Das at Dorkunda( 4 ) 4 coses from 
urjapur west northerly. Many people place their 
offerings there; but they invoke only the deity. 
Hindus of all ranks or Moslems may be admitted into 
the -priesthood, after which they all eat in common, 
and will oat from the hand of any of the laitv who 
follow their rule, hut they reject even the food of a 
Brahman who adheres to the old doctrines. They 
give an upadesa( 5 ) to the laity, but do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste nor their using Brahman 
purohits at their ceremonies, hut they are to pray to 
no God but Sutti Sukrifc, who created all the Devatas. 
They kill no animal nor drink any strong liquor, hut. 
some of them smoke tobacco, but all the priests carry 


P) Kab, but prormuncod KSo locally throughout it* coarse. 

S »'•«., Darytyanth. Tho founder called himself Darvi DR*. PrmlK. 
y "path", iTappliod to a rollgious ordor or «cct. For short account* 
of tho Daiyflpanthl sect, which never attained a very wido celebrity, n* 
Buchanan’* Report {Meltin’a K. /., J, 499-601, and (Titiimi of India. 1911. 
Vol. V, Pt, T, 243). ' ' 


(*) Apparently “ Sail mdnitl (tho good nnd rigid cons one). 

( 4 ) Dharkandhn. From Dinara it is only four miles north-east. 
(*) Upad«4a (Sans. ), instruction; also preaching, sermon. 
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n peculiar kind of liukahf 1 ) as their omli’cm an'd call 
it Rnitana and Nolicha :(2) they also carry an earthen 
vessel for holding water. They shave the whole head 
and abandon women and their families. They are 
buried. The laity of Hindus are hurnod. nor do the 
priests interfere to prevent widows from burniiTg. 
At Dorkunda there remains the Takot( 3 ) or throne of 
the tailor, and the chief priest who sits on it is called 
Mahant. All his disciples are called Das and 
Chclas.^) Dunya Das is called the Pangth. His 
throne was occupied first by Gunadas then by Tekadas, 
now alive. Two other persons have the title of 
Mahant hut their ahodes are only called Mokams:( 6 ) 
one is at Dungsi( 6 ) in Betiva, the other at Telpa( 6 ) 
near Chupra. To these 3 houses perhaps 70 priests 
belong, but they are constantly wandering about’ 
making converts and levying contributions. At 
Darkanda they havflOl bighas given them by Kasem 
AH. Duriya Dns composed 18 volumes in the Hindi 
language, of which the Pandit has the names of 17; 
the other has been lost. They reject the Purans and 
Koran and are quite ignorant of the Vedas. They 
say that the essence of all books are contained in 
theirs, although few of them pretend to understand 
the whole. They in general can read more or less. 
Of the three whom I examined one was a Rajput, 
one a Kaistha and one a Kunni. The laity are 
allowed to read. They reject burnt offerings. ‘ They 
have no science, grammar, metaphysics, law or 
astrology. The reason they assign for not killing 

(1) 77i/ 77J (Arabic ), pipe. 

(*) In the Report (tee Martin)* fJ. 8. <199) we find rotna-nnlito, 
Palma miutiis a jewel or gem. Nolicha it probably the Ron gull pnndit’a 
pronunciation of Nnlithn. n hybrid word mndo nn of the Hindi moll 
tv tuba, nod thn Forsiiui diminutive termination (hn. The correct word it 
nnithn , the tuba or "•luko*' of tha huqya. 

(*) T"k&t (Pemian o-Aj ), » throne. 

(«) D(.'<x and chela [tiamkrit ) Roth wordt originally 

niennt slave or torvant. Chela it now used in thn iionso of disciple 
or follower ; nn d both words nro nsed in this nonso bora. 

(®) Muqflm t an Arabic word meaning flnt ** tlayiiig ”, then " place of 
•taying”, and to "abodo". 

(•) In the Report both places aie described at being in district Saran. 
Telpii is about two mile* from ChhupiA. I lwvo been winblo to trace 
.••JUungsi'*, 
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animals is that they are all portions of the deity. 
They condemn the burning of widows, but do not judge 
it prudent to interfere. They do not prevent their 
laity from being soldiers. Vory good men go to God; 
bad men are born again of ton as low animals. No 
other punishment. The priests will not give their 
books to infidels, but the laity will. JTc thinks that 
the 3 Mahants may have in all 20,000 houses [of] 
followers. 

Another road to heaven, Dadu Fangthi,^) was 
discovered by another Mohammedan tailor, but I have 
not yet learned tho particulars. 

I went about 3J coses west to see a celebrated 
place of worship dedicated to Kali under the name 
of Devi. It is situated in a forest chiofly consisting 
of IChoyer,^ which is not allowed to he cut except 
for fuel by the pilgrims, yet lms»flot attained to such 
a size as 1 have seen in Ava, although the soil is very 
rich—a strong hard clay. The forest is thick only 
near the temple and seems to be extending, scattered 
thiokets occupying a considerable extent of land that 
has been evidently once cultivated for rice and 
is now covered with harsh grass quite burnt up. The 
buildings are of little note. A square area of no 
great size and surrounded by a brick wall in tolerable 
repair contains 3 small temples without porches and 
each covered by a single dome in a Mohammedan style 
of architecture. The largest contains an image of 
Kali, and T am told that it represents her with 8 (eight) 
arms, but the place is so dark that I could not distin¬ 
guish the form. The next in size of the temples contains 
a Linga, and at each side of the door has been placed 
the fragments of an image so much defaced that no 
conjecture can be formed of what it represented. Tho 

(I) For a good iwcnunt of the D/ldvprmtM*. see F.ncl, of If ft. ,f Kfh., 
Vol. 4; also Orooko, TribfA A- On*te* of the N. TF, P. rf O.. II. 2360. 
and Oman's My*tit»> Atrrtic* A Saint a. pp. 133. 189. DSdfl (A. D. 1544 
1603) waa horn in Ahmndabad of Brahman parents. Ho said :—" T am 
not a Hindu, nor a MitHalmnn. T Iwlong to none of the aix achnola of 
philoanphv. T love the merciful God." 

(*) Khair, tht A tana Catrehu. Buchanan dooa not tell u* the name 
of the village where these temples were; hat as he call* tho place Deviathan 
in Appendix I, it mutt havo been BhalunI, where an important mtld, or 
fair, la still held in April and October evory year. 
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smaDoet temple contains what is called Bhairav( 1 ) 
but it is a Buddha seated as usual. On a small plat¬ 
form at a corner of the area is a fragment of an image 
called Sita, which seems to me to represent one of the 
female attendants usual in the images called Vasudeva 
in Bihar, and near it is built into the wall a row of 
small images carved on ono stone and seeming to 
me to he quite like those rows called Asto sakti ( 2 ) in 
Bchar; but it is a good deal defaced, and. the deities 
it represents have got quite other names perhaps as 
appropriate as those given in Behar, especially as one 
of them at least called Blmirav is allowed to be a male 
as the figure represents. There is only one hut near the 
temple occupied by the officiating priest, a Brahmau 
of Sakadwip, but I understand that the family has 
multiplied greatly and occupies a village at some 
little distance. Two tanks have been dug. one in front 
of the temple lately and the other at a little distance 
behind, which is more ancient. There are at the place 
what are called 4 Kunds^ or pools where offerings 
are made., These have been small tanks hut have in 
a great measure been filled up. The priest who was 
making offerings to Kali on my arrival said that when 
his ancestors came these kunds were all that remained 
in the forest, where the goddess now worshipped 
manifested herself to him. At one time the priest' 
said ho was the 6th, and at anothor the lOtb, in 
descent from this fortunate discoverer; but another 
branch of the family I am told claims a succession of 
100 generations. The appearance of the temple 
founded by the discoverer of the image is by far most 

(l) Bhairava. regarded aa a form of Siva, the special deity of the 
Kapalikas (an ancient sect of ftnivas), has numerous forma. (See Gopinath 
Rao'a Hindu Iconography. II. Pt I, 180-2.) The name literally meant 
the •‘terrible’' one. lint Bhairava also has Iho attributes of ■ protector or 
•’supporter”. It >* very noticeable hnw frequently mnln Buddhistic imagoi 
aro nowadays railed Bhairava (Bhairon. Bhaironith in the vnrnacular) by 
the local folk. Cf. the Jaina worship of Bhniravn. Indond the subject 
of the connexion betwron Bhnimn and Bhairava. and their origin involves 
interesting qaoitiona. Hsro nRain wo have poeaihly an example, of a non- 
(or pro-) Aryan deity being elevated and absorbed. 

(*) Atfa Sakti, pronorly the 8 " energies ” or active power* of the 
deities personified as llioir wives; impersonations of tho female energies 
of natnre. 

(A Kvnda (Sanskrit), originally meaning a jar or pot, now applied to 
a pool or small Teaervotr. 
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easily reconciled with the first of the three eras. 1 ho 
priest said that in digging into one of the 4 old Kundft 
close by the hut which he occupies in order to procure 
water for domestic purposes, the other images were 
found, and he supposes not irrationally that it contains 
many more. On the west side of Lhis old tank or 
kuna I could observe some stones in a row like the 
foundation of a building, and presumo that there had 
been here some temple which had probably been 
destroyed by the Muhammadan invaders, and tho 
images thrown into the tank. The sage to whom the 
imago of Kali manifested itself took advantage of tho 
reverence which the neighbouring peasants still 
showed for the place, and has established his family 
on a very advantageous footing. 

Suryapurf 1 ) is a small town with a market place 
of another name. It belongs to a family of Knius- 
thas,( 2 * ) of which two brothers have large brick houses 
not plastered on the outsido and exceedingly dismal to 
appearance, but larger than those of the Bhojpur 
Raja. Tho family held the office of Knnongoe( 8 ) for a 
third part of the Perganah, by which it acquired 
its wealth. The elder brother resides, and although 
he is a civil man, he has a cunning disagreeable 
manner and keeps all the people at a distance; so 
that little information could be procured, although 
the officers of police advised me to stay here rather 
than go to the Thanah as being more likely to procure 
what I wanted. The second brother is Dcwan of 
Bliojpur. 

5tk December .—I went rather more than 13 miles 
to Noka,( 4 * * * ) which was called 5 coses, and 1 was told 
• that the road was good, but although traces of a road 
remained it was so neglected and destroyed by the 

(l) Surajpura. 

(*) KtyattAa, tho " writer CMto Nearly nil tho Urge landed pro* 

prieluni in Bihtr had Kdyaalb diwnn*—gupwiiilontlonU ut tlio rovonm 

and financial administration j »i*tl in many cases tho olTiro roninined in 

thn samn family /or gcnoratu.ua. Tho nroacul hood of the Sfirojpura family 

wa« rranlos] tho tlUn of HfljA in 1919; liin father had also recoivrd this 

title trom t,ha British Government. 

(8) Correctly tjanungo. 

CM Nokha. 
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operations of agriculture that in many places it cannot 
be followed even by loaded oxen. The boundary is 
about C miles from Suryapur. About 3 miles from 
Noka a small tank lias been dug and laid bare some 
rude masses of stone, the produce of the place and 
not brought by men. Noka is a small, poor town built 
round a castle belonging to a family of TJjeini Rajputs. 
The castle is very large, perhaps 100 yards each way, 
and consists of a high irregular wall of brick not 
plastered and without embrasures, loopholes, turrets 
or any Hanking defences, but without it is surrounded 
by a rampart of earth and ditch, neither of which is 
in good repair. The three hranches of the family 
reside within, but none of the houses rise above the wall 
so os to he visible from without, and I did not go in 
lest T should give offence. The late zemindar was 
the chief in Bojpur and at the same time a very 
haughty overbearing man. While ICasem Ali was in 
the district as a subordinate officer of the Mogol 
officer, this descendant of the Sun took the utmost' 
umbrage at the Moslem nobles having presumed to 
ride before him, and is said to have hamstringed his 
horse.( 3 ) On Kasem Ali's succession to be Suhadar 
be was determined to revenge this insolence and 
assembled a force in Behar for the purpose. The 
whole Ujeynis rose to defend their brother and 
assembled in considerable numbers on the banks of 
the Son, determined to oppose the Moslems, but as 
these advanced the hearts of the Hindus failed and 
it was discovered that the banks of the Son were not 
a fortunatef 2 ) place. They then retired to the hanks 
of the Ganges, where a similar discovery was made, 
and they dispersed and retired beyond the boundaries 
of the Subadar of Behar, leaving their numerous 
castles and property to be destroyed by Kasem Ali 
and his ferocious agent Sumeroo.f 3 ’) The eldest son of 

(1) This interesting story does not appear to ha given uibewhero. 
Euebanan ovidontly refers to the colobrated Pahnlwat: 8ingh. 

(*) f.«., suspicious. 

Ill The notorious “Ssnmi" (Walter Reinhardt). The Sivttr-vf . 
Mutafajiurln Leila ns that, about the timo refetrod to by Buchanan (1762). 
Bumni hurl linen stationed by Mir Qiisim All at Boxer with throe or to it 
regiments of disciplined TaUngas. 
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the Nolca chief has died, leaving a boy now under the 
tutelage of the Collector. Two other sons remain, 
very civil men like all the other persons of the family 
that I have seen; but very hard favoured and vulgar 
in their appearance, which is indeed the case with the 
whole except Jai Prakas( ! ) who is rather handsome, 
and except that he speaks to Europeans in too humble 
a manner, has in other respects very much the appear¬ 
ance of a person of rank and appears to be a kind- 
hearted, well-disposed man. The quarrel with Kascm 
Ali threw the Ujayinis into the party of the English, 
and they seem very thankful for the treatment which 
they have received from these conquerors. 

Oth December .—I went rather more than three 
miles south-west to the small hill Jubra^ 2 ) at which 
is a Thanah of invalids.( 3 ) It may be a quarter of a 
mile long and 150 feet perpendicular height. It is 
one of the barest rocks that I have ever seen, and 
possesses all the ruggedness of granite, but is evidently 
disposed in horizontal strata. These, however, have 
not that regularity which resembles strata supposed 
to be deposited from water, and the fissures by which 
they are separated are probably the production of 
decay. The strata are all of the same nature, and 
consist of a very hard stone very much resembling the 
hard useless mill stone at Karaaiya in Laheta( 4 ) near 
Munger, but less changed from a perfect granite. It 
consists chiefly of small grains apparently united 
by a small quantity of powdery cement with many 


(1) Sea pngs 16, Note (5). 

(*) Jftbre, three mile* weal by aouth from Nnlchft 

(*) i.e., one of the numerous settlements for invalid aepoya maintained 
by the E. I. Co. Tracea of these so-called "tliAnaa" may l>o found in 
many parte of South Bihfir t.g., in village® called Aruii IngUe, or where 
Jnglii has beon added to the village name, Buclinnan frequently montioni 
them in his journals. In hia time Colonel Hutchinaon (see Patna—Oayi 
Journal, under date 18th February, 1812) aeema to have beon the "Regula¬ 
ting Officer of tho Jaghirdar Institution" at l'atna. Thomas Twining 
gives a very interesting aocount of his connexion with eettlomeutt under 
hia control sotuo ten years earlier, when Colonel Hugh Stafford wee in 
clurge of them (see Travth in India a hundred years ago, pago 507 f.l. 
This organisation, which evinced tho aolicitude of the Company in their 
behalf, was much appreciated by the soldiers. 

(«) See Martin's B. /., II, 180, 260, and Buchanan’a Patnfi Gaya Journal, 
/. B. 0 . ft. S. t Via, 256. 
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black specks, probably of schorl^ 1 ) interspersed. The 
larger grains are glassy quartz, and the smaller par¬ 
ticles composing the greater part of the stone have 
a reddish tinge and are probably felspar, but both 
kinds of particles have lost their angles probably 
changed into the powdery cement. 

From Jubra I turned south-east and rather more 
# than 1^ mile from it came to an old fort called 
Hatniya( 2 ) built by a son of the Noka family. It 
entirely resembles that of Nawonagar, being a large 
square heap of earth thrown up from a wide and deep 
ditch, by which it is surrounded, and strengthened 
at each corner by a circular bastion on a level nearly 
with the plain. The ditch is still full of water. It 
was destroyed by Kasem Ali. The people resided on 
the summit of the mound, but the defence of the place 
consisted in the ditch and parapet on the counterscarp. 
From thence to Barang( 3 ) is about J of a mile. 

8th December ,—I went about 3 miles to Bamina( 4 ) 
at the southern end of the small range of rocks extend¬ 
ing from thence to Noka with many long interruptions. 
The different parts of it are called by the names of 
adjacent villages and entirely in structure resemble 
Jubra. Bamina consists of a cluster of 7 or 8 peaks 
which surround the village. Pahari,( 6 ) the next 
cluster, consists of 3 peaks united in a row with some 
little detached masses at the south-west end in parti¬ 
cular. The village is situated at the west side of its 
north end. On the highest part of the ridge a Sunn- 
yasi( 6 ) lately built a small temple, but the speculation 
seems to have failed and it has been deserted. Kusmi 
consists of one small hill like Jubra. Gimela( 7 ) con¬ 
sists of 3 small hummocks. No granite peaks can be 

(1) A minorfU occurring «in blade prismatic cryntal*. 

(*) HAthnl. 

(S) Btrawan. 

(«) Bimini. 

(«) Pahara (the hill), and Pahari (the Tillage), 

(0) Smnyftal (S.n.krltH «•» 

tbo world. _ i i 

P) Gonaila * • 
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more rugged or naked, yet horizontal fissures are every 
where predominant and often widen into little 
caverns. The country all round is a perfect plain 
surrounding them like u sea, nor is a single stone 
visible near, except such as have evidently fallen from 
the peaks, so that the clay reaches the hills, just as 
the ocean does Lhe sides of an island from which a few 
broken rocks or islets may be detached. If things 
have not been so from the beginning, three suppositions » 
may be formed. These hills may be masses of stone 
thrown upon the plain. They may be the summits 
of a rocky ridge, the lower part of which have been 
buried in a plain deposited round them, or they may 
be peaks that have been thrust from below through 
a superincumbent plain.( l ) 

9th December .—1 went a mile east to see some 
broken images at a village named Jakini.f 2 ) Every 
village almost in Raotas circusf 3 ) so far os we have come 
seems to have had a mud fort similar to that called 
Hatniya, although I have not seen any so regular or 
well defined. Near one of these built by the Noka 
family the images are lying under a tree upon a small 
platform of mud, and are an object of worship under 
the name of Jagadumba.f 4 ) Besides a few irregular 
fragments I could trace the lower part of seven 
images with the feet and legs only remaining, and 
these much defaced by the chisel. So far as I can 
judge from their position and from the appearance of 
somewhat like the lower part of the prominent belly 
on one of them they have been like those called 
Kuber( 5 ) in Behar. The people say that they were 


(!) Probably throat up, and alluvium subsequently deposited around. 

(1) Jnkhani. 

{») By "circus" Buchanan may mean "circlo", or more probably perhaps 
tnrkAr, as up to 178*7. the southern portion r.f Shahnh&il district wns included 
within Ssrkflr Robles. which formed a district, including some pargmias 
now in tho Oaya and Pal&mau districts. 

(«) Jogadomba (Sanskrit world, and *7*31 , mother), the 

Mah&mai of the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal people, commonly known 
to tli* village folk under tho mure comprehonaivo term TJovi. 

(*) Kubera ( ), or Kuvera ( $3*), both forms being found, 

tbs Indian Plutus, the god of wealth. 
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destroyed by a set of Dhanuf 1 ) who came this way. 
Dhanu are a kind of impious monsters or canuibais 
like Daityas, Paisachbi or other such infidels. 

Uth December .—Baraong is a small town with a 
ruinous mud fort belonging to Ujavenis, as usual in 
this neighbourhood. I went this day three cose6 to 
Saheseram.( 2 ) The approach to which from the 
b north is very fine. The two domes of the monuments 
* of Shere Shah and his - father are visible from afar 
amidst fine plantations intermixed with palms, and 
the bills behind give the whole a grand air. A want 
of water is the chief defect in the prospect. Sahasram. 
is a large town extending more than a mile each way 
and more closely built than usual. Many of the 
houses are of brick and all seem to be tilea, but they 
are slovenly to the last degree, and the streets narrow 
and crooked. It is not quite so miserable as Behai*. 
It is filled with tombs, most of the principal inhabi¬ 
tants I presume claiming a descent from some saint. 
Tombs are also scattered" all over .the environs, for the 
place is chiefly inhabited by Moslems. A Perzadeh,( 3 ) 
who is called the Shah Sahib, very civily ordered his 
garden to be opened to me. It is crammed with 
fruit trees, flower and pot herbs in the most slovenly 
condition, and contains a house of recreation, the 
most wretched place I have ever beheld for dirt. It 
consists of a centre and two wings. The centre con¬ 
sists of a hall with an open gallery at each side, but the 
roof of one of the galleries has fallen. At one end is 

(1) D&nava, meaning "deaendant of Danu". Opinion as to tlio nature 
of Din aval, Daityas, Dascyus, Nigas, P Usees and Rakjuas has changed 
much since Buchanan's tlino. Probably all theso were originally names 
of peoples of non-Aryau race, against whom the Aryans bad to contend, 
soroo of them perhaps inheritors of an ancient civilization, others perhaps 
of wild or evon savage habita. As bitter antagoniats of the Aryan 
invaders and the Brahmanical cult, they ware regarded with hatred and 
aversion, and iu Sanskrit literaturo their very names became synonymona 
with bauds and demons. The Asuras bad better be differentiated, os of 
other origin probably, though this name also became aynonymoue with 
demon, and used in association with the othars. 

(>) flosaram. Buchanan returned to Sisaram on the 4th January, 1813 
(page 91 below), when ho dealt with the local antiquities ic detail. 

(3) Pirxada, " kora of a spiritual guide ". The gentleman referred to 
was the Sajjida nithin —he who is sitting ( * ■ ) upon tha prayer 

carpet ( 'jl*- )—incumbent of the l^flnaqUh, the Muhammadan 
religions establishment or convent at Sisarim, the most important of such 
institutions in Bihir and Oriasa. 
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a small room with a fire place. In the wings seem to 
be kitchens and rooms for servants. The owner 
probably considered it as very fine. There was no 
article of furniture in it. lie did not make his 
appearance, but sent a present of fruit by a decent 
servant. His house which is near is large but not at 
nil neat. I shall say nothing farther of the great 
monuments of the place until I have examined them 
thoroughly; I only observe that it was said that Shore 
Khan’s house was north from the town, where a small 
heap of bricksf 1 ) remains ou one side side of which a 
Hindu temple has been erected. This heap may have 
indeed teen the place where his father lived and where 
he was born,f 2 ) but the size of the heap is vastly too 
small for supposing him to have resided in it after his 
fortunate elevation, us the people with whom T i ‘Oli¬ 
ver sed imagined. If after he was raised to empire he 
ever visited Sahasram it must have been in the fort 
that he dwelt, where there is still standing part of a 
very large building.( 3 ) North at a little distance 
from his tomb is a considerable heap,( 4 ) and I obsorved 
that in digging into it the people had laid bare a 
large Siva Linga, probably the image that had beon 
worshipped in a temple destroyed by the Moslems. 

12th December .—I went to Tilautta(®) by a passage 
between the hills. Between tho town’ and this 
passage about three miles distant there aro many 
banks, very irregular but still having somewhat the 
appearance, of having been works of art. In the 
broken ground at the fool of the hills are found many 
calcareous nodules which are burned into lime. The 
hills, although very stony, and although they contain 

(>) Buchanan means at Kur&ich. KhSn Bahadur Soiyid Aulid Haidar 
Kjjitn of Koitth, writes to me it was Islam Shiih. Sher Shah's younger son 
and successor, who laid the foundation of a residential house at Kuriich. 
Tho site wu subsequently appropriated by the Hindus, and a Mohihirasthftn 
now stands there. For the question of Sher Shah’s residence at Sfawr&m, 
see Appendix D. 

{*) Farid Khan, afterwnrds Sher Shah, was bom at Hi$ar-Firu*a (see 
Ni’mnt-uIIah, Mah/nan-\-nf<}qhant[), that is before his fnther Haaiui Khan 
Sur ever came to 8Bmrlro. 

(*) See Appendix D. 

(*} It is not clear what site Buchanan refers to Ijare. 

t»). Buchanan went to Tilothu by tho Tlrlchaodl gap, through which 
tl^e IJudri breaks away to the nut. 
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many abrupt precipices of naked rock, are not near 
so nigged as those of Bcliar and the western parts of 
Bhogalpur, blit contain much more soil and are in 
general covered with stunted trees. They have 
on their summits tablelands some of which are 
regularly cultivated by the plough. They evidently 
consist entirely of horizontal strata, many of which 
are thin and lit for flags, while others may be 
procured very excellent for building. A good 
many aro quarried at the passage. The stone may 
be called a sandstone, although it is harder than the 
good sandstones used in building in Scotland; but it 
cute smooth with the chisel and is vastly softer than 
granite, although it consists of small particles of 
different kinds aggregated together. In some places 
it is whitish or pale ash-coloured, in others a reddish 
brown, in others dark grey. The pass is not very 
difficult, ascending by the side of the Kudra river, 
which contains some dirty stagnant water in pools 
but no stream. At the top of the pass has been carved 
on a ledge of the rock an image calledJ 1 ) which 

seems to me to represent a woman sitting on a man’s 
knee, hut not in the usual form of Hargauri, and so 
besmeared with oil and red lead that I am not certain 
about its form. Near it a natural excavation of the 
rock aided by a little art forms a shed where some 
people sit daily to sell provisions to votaries and pas¬ 
sengers. On a ledge oi the rock within this is a very 
long inscription(*) m the Deva Nagari character.* In 
a little space beyond this I crossed the Kudra twice. 
A person of the family of the Shall Sahib had built 
stone bridges over it, but the channel being sandy they 
soon give way. This river sends off [to] the right a 
small channel which passes to the east side oi the 

* It respect* Jayn Chandra, last emperor of India of the Rattor tribe. 
See A. R- 9, page 171 (*). 


(l) Blank in the MB. Thu la Chariijl Deri. 

(*) One of tho inscription* of a local chieftain tunned RraUpndhfivnla 
[dated Vikrarna, 8a in vat 1225) othora being found at tho Tutr&hl waterfall 
and on tho RohlAs plateau (Gazetteer, 1924, pp. 175, 183, 191 j /. A., XIX 
184). Duchanan'a pandit apparently, did not sea tho A*>k« inscription 
(7. .4., VI, 166; XXII, 299). 

(*) Thia ia a marginal note of Buchanan's. Soo Not* (2) nboie. Riji 
Joyaccaudra of Kanauj U referred to in tha inscription. 
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Northern hill and forms the Ka( A ) river, while the 
main channel runs through the passage and passes 
west of Sahasaram. From the pass 1 went south¬ 
east about 4^ miles to the boundary of Tilautta, 
when I had a detached hill on my left and the great 
range on my right. This detached hill called!*) 
is much covered with wood, but I could 
observe the horizontal strata on its summit, and the 
stones at its bottom consist of sand, partly whitish 
with ochraceous spots and partly iron spots The 
horizontal disposition of the strata on the great ridge 
is very distinguishable from a distance, there being on 
them many perpendicular precipices of the naked 
rock. From this to Tilautta is about miles. All 
the _ way from the. pass to Tilautta there is much 
brushwood. The road all the way practicable in a 
cart. 

lAth December .—I went first a little more than 
five miles to Ramgur,^) an old mud fort in a wood at 
the foot of the hills south-west from Tilautta. It is 
of inconsiderable size, a square rampart with a round 
bastion at each corner and a gate towards the north. 
There have been some small brick buildings within, 
and under a Pipal tree it is supposed that a Muham¬ 
madan Saint was buried, but the whole is overgrown 
with thorns through which I had great difficulty in 
cutting a way. It is attributed to the Cberu, but has 
no resemblance to any other of the works of that 
people which I have seen, and I suspect that it is 
rather of Muhammadan construction. 

From thence I went about 1J miles north skirting 
the hills, which have very abrupt rocks showing the 
horizontal strata, but wherever these do not interrupt., 
have a good deal of soil covered with small trees and 
a few bamboos. The ridges are not at all broken, but 
run tolerably level at from about 2 to 3 hundred feet 
perpendicular At this distance from Ramgnr I came 

(1) Thn Kilo. 

(*) Blank in the MS. The email hill lying partly in Curafla and partly 

in BharkunrU. 

(*) B&mgarh (?). Not marked on the 8urvey ahoet; apparently about 
one mile aouth of Ramp Ur. 
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to the( l ) torrent from whence a canal has been 

dug for irrigation, and a dam of stone has been cons¬ 
tructed to turn the water into the canal during the 
rainy season. This torrent is now quite dry, and its 
channel filled with rounded stones. It comes from a 
circular recessf 2 ) in the mountain about half a mile 
deep, which is very grand and terminates in a 
magnificent abrupt rock forming a smaller circular 
• recess at the bottom of the larger, and from 180 to 
250 feet high. Both recesses have a good deal the 
appearance of what may have been supposed to have 
been craters. In the centre of the smaller is a deep 
pool filled with wator which receives the torrent aa 
it falls( 8 ) down this immense rock from a gap at the 
farthest end of the recess. This gap may he 30 feet 
wide, and the perpendicular height over which the 
water falls to the pool I reckon to be about 180 feet. 
At present the stream is very inconsiderable and is 
broken quite into drops before it reaches the bottom. 
I have called the rock perpendicular, but that is not 
exactly the case. For about (10 feet from the pool it 
inclines backwards at an angle of 75 or 80 from the 
horizon; but the upper part of it overhangs, so that 
the summit of the rock is in-fact nearly perpendicular 
from the base. The dung of the wild pigeons that 
nestle on the higher ledges falling on the edge of the 
pool as do the drops of water that now come from 
above. The horizontal nature of the strata is here 
also perfectly evident, especially towards the summits 
of the rocks, but in the lower parts where the centre 
of the rock as it were has been laid bare the real 
original nature of the mountain is clearly shown to 
be entirely similar to those of the silicious homstone 
or jasper already often described. That is it consists 
of trapezoidal masses formed by horizontal and 

(1) Blank In the M8. The Knchhohsr Null : one of the many 
descriptive name® (the " tortoise-catch ” river) found in Sonth Bihar. 

{*1 This circular recea* is not nppnrcnt from the contour* shown on 
the Survey sheet; hnt on Went. W. S. Sherwfll'i GtoJogical Map of t\t 
Ron then 'Portion of ZtWaA SAnAabad, 18\G, the circular recess tnd the 
waterfall arc very clearly shown, just ns Buchanan describe* tbnm. 

in The Tutrahi waterfall. Buchantn** estimate of the height it 
stilt the only one lyailshte 1 
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vertical fissures. On the superficial strata fclie 
horizontal fissures ore the most conspicuous and have 
a slight inclination to the north, while the vertical 
fissures are most clearly marked in the lower part of 
the rock, especially those which run north ana south 
with a slight inclination to the west. Still, however, 
even there the horizontal fissures are very clear, 
giving the trap( J ) or stair like form to the ascent from 
the bottom to the first 60 feet of the precipice. The • 
rock here is of a dark grey granular hornstone( 2 ) 
exceedingly hard and having a perfect conchoidal 
fracture. It contains many black specks, and the 
freestone of Sahasaram seems evidently the same 
stone in a state of decay. I have long thought that 
the changes produced on mountains by the action of 
air, water and other causes are much less consi¬ 
derable than are usually supposed, and T have lien* 
a strong confirmation of that opinion. On the rock 
at the very back of the recess at the highest part of 
the slope and just at one side of the cataract is an 
image of Mohoo MardiniP) which has been long an 
object of worship. A rude outline of the deity has 
been carved on the face of the rock, and several 
persons who have visited.the place have carved their 
names around. One inscription( 4 ) of some length 
and by a person of some note is dated between 8 and 
9 centuries ago, during which long period the letters 
have remained perfectly distinct, nor can the rock 
have last the 100th part of an inch, although every 
particle separate from it must be constantly 
washed away, and it is peculiarly exposed to every 
ihange of air, and during the rainy season to the 
constant spray of an- adjoining cataract. If under 

(J) A word of Teutonio origin, meaning step or steir, Applied by 
geologists to r or tain igrienua rocks. 

(*) The occurrence of hornstone her# la marked on Shea-will's map. 
from which thn exact site can, therofnre, he Idenlfied. 

(>) Mahishii-mardeni. or, moro correctly, Afehieisnra-mArrinal. tlk* 
•layer of the buffalo-llko Aimr* MnhlfB. Many iogentia centre round this 
Asura iii the early mythology. Account* arc found'in tho Vartthn. Vftmane 
and Mltrknndoyn Purina* and claowbere. Among tike illiterate rttral folk 
of Sooth AihSr thn goddam is regarded as n form of nevl: In thn ITiiicHi 
pitnthoon she is an aspect of DurcS. KfttyXyanl and Chandfki have *k. 
been credited with the slaying of this Asnra. 

{*) One of the inscriptions of tho Nay aka Prat apod lift vatu /Mors page l«j 
jbeveJ, who made e pilgrimage with his retinue to the fpjl, 
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such circumstances such trifling changes are made, the 
alterations made so as to affect the appearance of u 
country by washing down mountains and of their 
debris forming secondary strata would require a time 
far beyond imagination. The image that is at present 
an object of worship represents the same deity carved 
on a detached stone of a different nature and has a 
short inscription. 

From thence I proceeded down the channel of the 
torrent to examine some lime quarries. The south 
bank of the torrent, within the recess is the highest, 
arid in many places is covered with thick masses of 
calcareous toffswhich has involved various small 
masses of kliari gheru( 2 ) a white crystallized matter, 
hornstone, &c. I observed two small univalve shells 
among other involved matter, and have one of them 
in a specimen. They appear to me to be shells of 
snails found in the fresh waters of the country, and 
after much search I could find no more. The quarry 
is in an abrupt hank with much of this tufaceous 
breccia lying in the channel below it, having been 
undermined and fallen down. Inhere is also lying at 
the edge of the channel many large masses of what are 
considered as imperfect or unformed limestone, 
which probably was what appeared on the surface. 
Tt differs little if at all from the perfect limestone, 
except that it is not so much dividea into thin plates. 
It has n complete conchoidal fracture, hut is much finer 
grained than the great strata of the mountain. On 
the surface of some of its plates are found rhombic 
crystals of calcareous spar. 

The proper limestone has also some of these 
crystals and the same fracture, and is disposed in thin 
parallel layers, white and horn-coloured, which dip 
towards the west from the horizon at about an nnele 
of 40 degrees. The lime which it gives is beautifullv 
white. T see no traces of animal exuvia in it 
Among the stones in the channel of the river and that 
are imbedded among the soil of its banks are some 

Tula, meaning of poronn, ▼wicnUM’ character, 
w t ), chalk; tjflti ( ***)» red or red ochre, 
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that are considered as decayed limestone, but which 
are vastly lighter and are of a pale yellowish colour 
and entirely resemble Khari. Although divided into 
plates, they in many places retain somewhat of the 
conchoidal fracture, and I have no doubt possess a 
oommon origin. In fact I presume the whole were 
originally hornstone and have been partly changed 
into limestone, partly into this land of Khari. 

From the entrance into the recess I returned to 
Tillautta by a direct road, about four miles. 

The Rajewarsf 1 ) who burn the lime say that, like 
those of Benar, they derive their name from being 
cutters and workers in stone and earth. They are paid 
by day’s wages 1 /12 of a rupee, and both cut the wood 
and quarry the stone, but know nothing of what the 
total expense amounts to. They never work except 
when employed by the merchant. 

They say that they kill the spotted deer which 
lives below the hills. The Kharwarp) who live in 
small villages above, 4 or 5 coses From each other, 
kill the Sambar and Gaur(®) who abound on the 
tableland : they don’t call these deer. They say that 
on these hills alfio there are wild buffaloes.( 4 j All are 
shot with balls. No nets used here. 


15th December .—I went to the hills in order to 
see a quarry of Khari and another of mill stones. The 
Khari may be a mile( s ) north from the opening of the 

(!) Bftjwtr. a cultivating and labouring caste, generally associated in 
South Bihar with the Bholy&s, and probably of "KoIarW origin. Colon*) 
Dalton {Mi. of Ben.) reckoned them among tho "mongrel 1 ‘ tribes Sir 
H. Risley classed thorn aa Draridian \Tribea A Oaatca of Bennd, IT. 192). 

For fuller details, see Ruasell, T. C. P. and Groohe, T. C., N. W 

p . £ 0., *. v. Bhulya and Rajwar. 

(*) For tho fOiarwirs, see also p. 83 below, and Appendix J. 

{*) Here Buchanan refers to tho Indian bison. It socma clear from what 
he statos here and in the Report that in bis time bison wandered as far 
as tho BohtHa hills; but they have not been aeon there withiu recout 
time#. Bison are aaid to have been met with in tho Mirapar district aome 
00 or ^ years ago. They tiro still found ft flarguj* State, and small herd* 
move thence at times Into the south of tho P oilman district near Notaih&l 
and even as far as the Kcrh jangnl. 

< 4 ) 11 iiTijikely that even in Buchanan's fcimo wild buffaloes • 

weio found in Sh&h&biid. See also Appendix B. 

(t) Quite two miles. These chalk quarries are marked on fiherwill'i 
tnap about half a mile west south-west of g«|wa|. enerwin s 
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recess which I visited yesterday. Between the two 
a hill called Baliminuyaf 1 ) projects a considerable way 
into the plain, and between it and the continuation of 
the ridge are two crater-like circular small recesses.( 2 ) 
The quarry of Khari is oil the lower part of the 
main ridge, about half way up a moderate ascent to 
the bottom of a perpendicular rock which descends 
from the summit to about the middle of the hill, as 
usual in these mountains. The moderate slope 
consists of fragments of the common rock with a little 
earth. At the quarry 5 or 6 shafts have been made, 
the roofs of which fall in with the first rains, and the 
Khari has not been long wrought, having been 
discovered when Mr. Marcus^, was digging for lime. 
All the shafts have now been choked, and a Kamst(*) 
had jnst begun with a number of Rajewars to form a 
new one. I only saw therefore the upper or perhaps 
outer stratum, for so far as they had gone they had 
dug into the hill horizontally, but they said that they 
were about to sink a perpendicular* shaft. They were 
working a rotten stone in thin plates, very much like 
the best limestone in the quarry which I visited 
yesterday, but which is useless They had dug into 
this about. 4 feet and expected to sink into it 3 feet 
more. They then expected to find 2 cubits of lime¬ 
stone called GottU 5 ) of which they showed me many 
fragments. It is in thicker plates than those in the 
quarry of yesterday, the piece being from 4 to 8 inches 
thick and it is less decayed having very much the 
appearance of hornstone. Below this they expected to 
find 3 cubits of a substance called OhanaW 6 ) which 
resembles hornstone in plates about half an inch 

(l) The namf ia not ou the S. 8 , but the projecting hill i* ahown. 

(t) Clearly aliown on 8hcrwlU’i map. south-west and north-waat. 
respectively, of Belwoi. 

(*) This muit be the John Paul Morcoi, indigo plantar, who purchased 
"Arran House" from William Cowell (wo page 7 above, and Appendix 
A). I cannot find hie name in the East India Registers of Buchanan'/ 
time. HU daughter waa buried at Arroh fu 1834, and hia wife and a ton 
ware buried in the Circular Bond cemetery, Calcutta. 

{«) Illegible in MS. " Attempt ’*? 

(*) A doubtful word; perhaps from *J?Y , a email lamp of herd 
matter, or of atone. 

(•) Possibly derived from the Sanskrit SflT^, a grindstone. But both 
these words are obscure. 
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thick. Below this they expect to find four cubits of 
a white oarth called Rak or ashes, but what had 
been dug out last year owing to its powdery nature 
had been washed away. Below this they expect to 
find the TChari four cubits thick. It seems of an 
uncommon fine nuality, being very soft and white. 
Under the Khan are found large contiguous masses 
of stone, a white sandstone with some red stains and 
apparently of a better quality than any I have yet 
seen on these hills, but it is* considered as useless. 
Having examined this, I went about half a mile 
farther north and ascended to the summit of the hills 
by a very difficult road to the quarry of millstone 
called Surai.f 1 ) The slope at the lower part is moderate 
but afterwards I came to the foot of the perpendicular 
rock until T came to a more moderate ascent over 
Gaighat, up which I ascended by a zigzag until 
T reached the summit, and went along that to the 
quarry, which is north-west from the quarry of Khari. 
The country nhove the .ascent is very uneven, rising 
i nto small hills and valleys but nowhere sinks into the 
level of the plain. A low valley however extends west 
from Gaighat,( 2 ) through which I could see the low < 
country^ south from Sahasaram. The surface does 
not'rise into peaks, but is very stony and arid, but 
contains a good deal of withered grass and small 
trees thinly scattered. No water is to lie had, except 
in a river( 4 ) which passes about two miles west from 
the quarry to Duya Kliund.f 6 ) The stone everywhere 
on the surface of the hill where I was appears to be of 
the same nature, being a kind of sandstone flag, but 
it is only in a few places that it is found fit for work¬ 
ing, being in most places too hard and the layers not 
separating with sufficient ease. The workmen called 
Onor try various places until they find what splits 
easily into flags 3 or 4 inches thick, which they cut into 

(I) Indistinct in tho MS.; moy U On rat Not marled on the S. g 
union it be 8ninn 

Not xnnrked on t.ho S. B. The word tiimplv mount; Uio p.uui. nr 
path foyer the hill) tuied by cattle. 


i.«., the KauriA Talley. 

The Dhobfl, tho luuicliUMm of (he Kndrn and the Kfio, 
Dhuid Kttpd (aee below, pnge 103). 
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stones for hand mills and carry down on their heads 
to the plain, whence thoy are carted to the Son to be 
embarked for Patna. The quarries extend from 
2 to 3 coses in length at various ghats, and the Ghor f 1 ) 
who work [them] live in Thilauta and Amdira.f 2 * ) 
They never work except on commission, and when 
employed remain night and day on the hill under 
sheds made of the branches of trees. 

Of the face of the hill a little below the summit has 
been wrought a quarry of very thin flags or slate 
approaching to the bornstone of TotulaP) Devi, but 
nmchrchauged. Tt had been wrought by an Fairopoan 
for indigo works. He used it instead of tiles to place 
over the burgers that supported the roof. The 
difficulty of carriage I imagine rendered it dearer 
than tiles. Tt is light and not above } of an inch 
thick. Lower down, the solid rock forming the abrupt 
precipice is in thicker strata, evidently horizontal, 
but the vertical fissures are very distinguishable, 
although not so evident as at Kotuts,( 4 ) Devi, 
where the stone has suffered less change. This rock 
and the thin flags or slates show the gradual 
transition to the millstone flags where the strata are 
completely horizontal and the vertical fissures of no 
importance, and in my opinion shows that what are 
called horizontal strata do not always at. least arise 
from deposition from water hut from a certain 
stage of decay, as vertical fissures or strata arise from 
another state. 

17th December .—Thilautta including ( 5 ) is 
a close built small town, almost all tiled, with many 
houses of two stories. One or two of brick, very large. 

(1) It iff difficult to stntc definitely what caate Buchanan refer* to 
(pit urn ) by Gor or Ghor. I think ho moat mono Qotif, regarded an a eob- 
raato of Kiindfi in Bihir who work as grain parchent, na alnne-cuttara, 
makers of atono platen and utensils, and even ns wood nawyera 

(2) Possibly intended for Ramdihra, miles southwest of Tilot.hu, 
or for Amra, 1± miles south-west. 

(*) Totolft. a form of Devf, supposed to be sblo lo destroy oil sins, 
now regarded ns an aspect of Gaurl by Hindus. In a paper read before 
the R. A. S. in 1824, Buchanan described the fnlla of tho Tutxihl ns 
* holy place "ancred to tho goddess ToUlo" (Trans, Tt. A. R., 1826, 
page 20o) 

(*) Thus ia MS.; evidently for TotuU, as nbovo. 

(B) Blank in the MS. 8«r«iy« immediately adjoin* TilotUu. 
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The street* very narrow. It is inhabited almost 
entirely by Iraki P) Muhammedan traders, but they 
have entirely lost tne Arabic, and live by merchandise. 
They pretend that they formerly dealt to a great 
extent in cloths with Itatnapur,^ but that about 20 
years ago having suffered a severe loss by robbery the 
trade has been abandoned. So far as I can learn 
however the trade went formerly by Mirzapur and it • 
was on that road that the robbery took place. Since * 
'then I believe that road has been abandoned, but thiR 
has been opened. There is not round the town the 
smallest cultivation, but it is buried in Mango groves 
among which are many tombs. An Tmamhari built 
lately, very neat but small. 

I went five coses to Kasima.P) all the way near the 
Son, which is an exceeding wide channel with many 
streams of water, perfectly clear but quite fordable. 
Boats of 300 mans ( 4 ) come up, but they advance very 
slowly, being often obliged to turn back finding the 
channel which they have chosen too shallow. In the 
rainy season it often is quite filled, and after continu¬ 
ing so a few days, in 10 or 12 days more will be ford¬ 
able. It is only in the dry season that bamboos can 
l>e floated down, and they advance very slowly, often 
having to clear the way by digging. I saw no pebbles 
in its channel here, and in vain inquired after petri ■ 
factions. 

In the afternoon I went about two coses to 
Amjhor( 5 ) in order to visit a mine of Kasis( 6 ) which 
was discovered by an European whom the natives call 

(1) Trfql ( ), belonging to 'Iriq, a name applied elnce the Arab 

conquest to the Euphratos-Tigris plains, anciently known as Babylonia 
Of. reference to two "Irakis, or descendant* of Russian merchants, resident' 
of Tilothoo" in the Calcutta Review, 1B78, Vol. LXVI, page 30 
("Chronicles of Rohtaa"). 

(*) Rat-on pur, now in Dilispur district, for many centuries capital of 
Chhnttitigafh under the Hiuhoyavoifitl dynasty. The ruins are said to 
'MVor some IS square miles. 

It) Kaslawan. 

M Anglicc "maunda". 

(®) Am]har not markod on the 8. 8.; but tho name Amjhar is 
written on Buchanan's sketch map, with a sign like that used for a fort. 

Tho exnct site is dear from the map drawn by Bhorwill, who not only 
marks the " sulphate of iron " lode, but also a " Ruined, Bungalow , 
evidently the house referred to by Buchanan. 

(•) fleatr, sulphate of iron, manufactured from the iron pyrites found 
impregnated in the "Bijaigarh shale*". 
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2ogel, (*) who showed them the art of preparing the 
mineral and built indigo works in the vicinity, 
lie died after four years residence. Both these works 
and his house have gone tp ruins. Amjiior is a 
semicircular recess in the mountains into which 
I could proceed some way on an elephant by a road 
a good deal frequented, chiefly I believe by those 
who cut bamboos, of which the .woods in the recess 
•chiefly consist, but 1 am persuaded also in part 
by those who carry away the mineral, although the 
people deny that any is now taken. But I saw a 
heap lying a little beyond the place where 1 dis¬ 
mounted, and the guides said that it had been thrown 
there by the people who brought it from the mine on 
their heads until it could be carried away by oxen, as 
the road from thence is both steep and very 
dilficult. The recess of Amjiior is semicircular 
and placed in a projecting part of the moun¬ 
tains. On its north side is a small detached 
hiH( 2 ) which like most others here contains limestone 
at its foot. The mountains surrounding the recess 
consist as usual of a perpendicular rock reaching 
about a third way down from their summit, below 
which is a steep slope consisting of fragments of rock 
intermixed with a little earth and covered with trees. 
Towards the bottom of the recess the perpendicular 
part descends lower down and is exceedingly bare. 
The horizontal fissures, although sufficiently observ¬ 
able, are not near so remarkable as the vertical, as 
was also the case in the other deep recess into which 
I went. A large torrent( 8 ) comes from the centre of the 
recess, and falls down a still greater height than in the 
other recess, and is said to form a large pool, but 
1 was not able to visit that. Where I crossed the 
torrent it was quite dry. I then ascended a torrent 
which falls into the above from a small recess towards 

(1) There is no Zog’el to be found in the Bast India Jltgitttrt of tho 
time. There vu one Alexander Zeiglar " near Benarot" from 1003 
onwards, who is described in the later years as an "indigo manufacturer" 
and Is last shown apparently in the volume for 1814 (corrected up to 
7-12-1813]. This may possibly be the person. 

(*) Not shown on the S. &. 

(3) Apparently the Bakwa N. of the 8. B., though this is therein shown 
as rising at the foot of the hilts. 
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the north and followed it for some way by a vety 
rugged channel full of fragments of rock and descend¬ 
ing very rapidly, until I came where there is a 
precipice about 20 feet perpendicular, which stopped 
my progress, but the mine is at its bottom. Down this 
precipice came a small stream which runs about 100 
yards before it is entirely absorbed. The precipice 
in most places consists of large detached masses of 
rook which have probably fallen from above; but the * 
strength of the torrent in the rainy season has laid 
bare the mine, the only matter in its original situation 
within my reach, for the rock at the bottom of this 
recess down which the torrent coines seemed to be 
about 200 yards beyond the precipice, and must be at 
least 200 feet high. 1 cannot state its nature, but in 
I ho masses of which the precipice nearest me consists 
I observed three kinds of rock, two granular, the one 
whitish the other reddish, and the 3rd a black stone 
approaching to the Songk Monserf 1 ) of Behar. The 
space of stratified matter laid bare may be about 20 
feet loug and 0 or 8 high, but were the fragments of 
rock removed the extent is probably considerable. 
The greater part consists of horizontal plates, and 
where most perfect these entirely resemble Gentle 
slate or the Alum ore of Stirlingshire. The great, 
mass is of this kind, which seems to be a transition 
from the black strata of which I found masses in the 
precipice, but is much lighter. At its upper end much 
white matter has effloresced from it, and the mine 
is supposed to be better. At its lower end it has 
become still whiter, is quite rotten, and when broken 
is found to contain much ochraceous matter. Between 
these two extremities and below the most entire 
part of the stratified matter is a mass or nest of 
marked pyrites ( 2 ) about 10 feet in diameter. The 
other parts are in regular horizontal plates, but this 
forms an uniform mass, which I therefore consider as 
a nest or vein if it should extend far. It is covered 
with a yellowish efflorescence called the flowers of 

(1) Thu is tho black pots tone, which Buchanan calls 8mig Mum, 01 
stoiio of Moans ( In his Bilirir Journal (J. B. 0. R. 8., VTH. 

192) | the "indurated potstouo" shown by Sherrill ot thi> name site. 

(*) Crystallized iron disulphide. 
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TCasis. Not only all the three stratified mattem but 
the pyrites and the efflorescence from this substance 
are said to give Kaais by the same process, although 
T should suspect that the produce would ho very 
different; that is that the slaty matter would give 
alum, and the pyrites sulphate of iron. The people 
indeed say that the ICaais produced by the different 
. kinds differ in appearance, that especially from the 
lower rotten end of the stratified matter which is 
reddish, while all the others arc greenish; hut all are 
used by the chintz makers The process is to break 
the ore into powder, to soak it in water and to 
evaporate the brine. The mine may be about 1 /3rd up 
the hill. 

18th December .—I wont between 6 and 7 miles to 
Majangwat 1 ) near the foot of the easiest »mcent( 2 ) 
to Rautas. About three miles on the way I came to 
the north end of a small detached neak( 3 ) of a 
pyramidioal form, about } of a mile long and 200 
feet high. The strata are horizontal, with a con¬ 
siderable dip, however, towards the west. The 
strata are thin, and the masses consist of various 
layers of different shades of grey, black, white, red 
and ash colour and their surface in many places is 
covered with crystallizations. They seem to be all 
of the same nature: but those alone at its south end 
are reckoned limestone. The mass of rock there 
laid bare by nature is very considerable, and quite on 
the. plain. I have seen no such fine quarry of lime¬ 
stone in India, as it is near both the Son and abund¬ 
ance of wood for burning it, but it is very hard and 
some of it has, as usual here, much the appearance of 
flint. 


From the south end of the hill I went about^ a 
mile to a channel containing a small stream which 
comes from the gap north from Rautas passing 


criboa fc 


Majhigawan. . __ 

, Klj-gliH. tho south-eastern approach. Tieffanthaler (I, 432) 
_fonr gh»t«. 

(I) fclurll Patiari, the ''shAven-hoadod hillock", a common namo in 
South Bih*r for a hill with n hare top. For llmo uuurryirig operation* 
in fJjie neighbourhood, ee* Gntrtleer. jiogr 05 Still » more important 
operations have since been started hy the Associated Portland Cement 
Company further south. 
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through a small camp of Marattah horsep) in the 
utmost confusion. There was uothing of military 
show or regularity, nor do I believe a single sentry. 
Beyond the river is the town of AkberpurQ which is 
mostly tiled with mud walls, and although lucre is the 
utmost abundance of stone and liino close at hand no 
one building is erected of these materials. The 
environs are however extremely beautiful.* A fine 
plain well cultivated extends east from the town to 
the Son. The groves about the town are very fine, 
and to the cast( 8 l are magnificent hills, wooded at the 
bottom but perfect precipitous rocks towards their 
summits. The same kind of view extends in fact all 
the way from Thilauta, only that the banks of the Son 
are here better cultivated, the rich soil reaching to the 
river. 

Two people that I sent to Murli top brought me 
specimens of the stone. A little way up they found 
a breccia like that from Kotula Devi( 4 ) towards the 
summit, and there the rock resembles the lime and has 
some parallel layers of different colours and crystaliz- 
ations, but its fracture is more perfectly conchoidal. 

19th December .—I went up to Rohtas (®) by the 
Raj ghat, which is the southern ascent and reckoned 
the easiest. In fact there is very little perpendicular 
rock there, but the same is the case in many parts as 
may be known by the growth of grass and trees. The 
ascent however is uninterrupted and very steep, even 
to the first guard, which may be 3 of the way, but 
a road formerly existed so far, and if made smooth, 

(U it ii probable that those warn Pindiria, and not “Marattah horse' 
See H. T. Prinsep, Political and Military Trantactiout, kc., I, 34-, 47, 
where he describes how a party of Pind&rla led by F0*il KfcAn penetrated, 
in 1812, through Hewn into Mirzapur district, “and, turning east ax 
soon as it reached the Mirzapur frontier, advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Gaya, and then disa{n>earod up ths course of the Soane, on its way 
hack to Malwa by the Chandya Ghat, before a ■ingle soldier from any 
British cantonment could come up with its track/' Tho incident is very 
remarkable, and it is unfortunate that Buchanan should have treated 
it so summarily. 

(*) Akbarpur. 

(• A slip for “west”. 

(« See page 43 above, Note (3). 

(* it., Roh-t&agarh, " the fortress of Robita ”, son of Hariicsndra 
and grandson of jJTriianku, of Hut Solar race of Ayodhya. For a further 
note on this ancient site, see Appendix C. 
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which might be done with vory little pains, persons on 
horseback might ride up and down with grout safety. 
At presont a horse without load oven can pass with 
great difficulty. Above this guard the ascont has 
been by a stair now very ruinous and.at all times bad, 
the steps having been from 12 to 18 inchos high, but 
as the most excellent materials are at hand an 
excellent stair might have been formed with ease. 
•This part of the hill, although not perpendicular, 
consists of rock; below nothing but fragments are to 
be seen. The works at this ascent are very strong, 
unless they could lx> destroyed by artillery from IhjIow; 
nnd they flank each other so judiciously that any 
attempt to force them whilo nearly entire would, 
1 eonccivo, be fruitiest. Within tho gate is a 
considerable building called the PnngchJ 1 ) Mahal or 
five halls. It is exceedingly irregular and totally 
destitute of the slightest taste,* but its ruins have from 
their irregularity a picturesque appearance. Some 
of the chambers arc entire, hut the roofs of others 
have fallen, although the whole has been constructed 
of stone, in some parts squared but in most parts 
covered with pillars. It was designed as a treasure 
storehouse and as accommodation for the guard 
stationed at tho gate, and as the residence of the 
Kilndar when any person of high dignity occupied the 
castlo. From tlionco T went nlxuit half a mile east to 
the Mahal Serayi( 2 ) or castle, which was the usual 
residence of the Killahdar( 3 ) or governor, an officer 
appointed by the Vazir of the empire, to whoso 
.Taygir( 4 ) ^iis fortress belonged. He usually had with 
him 400 or 500 soldiers, but this did not compose the 
whole garrison; they were his private guard. 
Attached to the artillery were 1000 men under an 
officer called on that nccount Hazari, whoso offico seems 
to have been hereditary, four persons of the same 


M) i.t., PAiieh. 

(I) A clumsy inrrn, both words having tho same meaning (mansion, 
palace). Thn pnlaco line north, not rant, from ItA|ghil{. 

(») The commandant of a fori or fortified town, qnl'oiet (Persian 

( yW. )'. 

(«) /rtfflr, uu assignment of laml, oither iu perpetuity or for life, as 
• r»w»ru for Borvicefl. 
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family having held it in succession, and from the son of 
the last I take my account. The family was originally 
Rajputs but had been converted. Their soldiers were 
of both sects, and all had their families horo and wore 
married. Their houses formed a town. Besides 
these there were usually stationed in the fort two 
JtasalaJis( I ) of Matchlock men each consisting of 
about 2000 men. These corps were frequently 
changed and many of them were horsemen who of 
course could only go to the plain one by one, and pro¬ 
bably 50 could" not pass down in an hour.(8) These 
were also cantoned through the vast extent of the fort. 
The chief market seems to have extended from the gate 
by which I ascended to Mahal Serai, but is now totally 
deserted. Tradition universally attributed [it] to 
liuedas Kumar a Hindu prince, and therefore the 
name is undoubtedly Rued as ghur( 3 ) although the 
Moslems have corrupted it to Kohtas. It continued in 
possession of the Hindus until the time of Shore Shah, 
■when it belonged to a Chandra Ban( 4 ), a Brahman, to 
whom all the hilly country belonged quite indopondent 
of the Moslems. He lived on liuedas hill, blit scorns 
to have trusted entirely to the natural strength of the 
place, which was sufficient against enemies of such 
little enterprise as the Moslems.. The only works 
attributed to various persons of this family are three 
tanks called after their names Ben Raja( c ), Gaur Raja 

(1) Madia, proporly spooking, should only bo applied to jnouiitod 
troops. 

(2) A vory low estimate, study! 

(8) The second part af tho name U yarh, a fortress, not yhar, a house, 
:ih nuchniimi scouts to have thought. Rohitn is oflon celled lined Tvs (from 
Jlohitaiiva) by tho illiterate. « 

{*) Elliot (History of I.) writes Churainan, quoting Abbas Sarwani. 
In Xiswftjn Ni'mttt-nllah, Ma^zxtn-i-nfCij^nnd |B. M. Kgorton MS. 609) 

I rand “ChintAiuan tunnfn-dftr” t the laltor expression moaning IlrahniAti 
(literally "boltod‘\ i.e., with tho sorrod thread). Ho is usually described 
ns the Niiib, or Deputy, of the Rltjli of the district. It is hardly correct 
to say that ho trasted to tho natural strength of tho place, which was 
captured by a stratagem described by many historians. 

(t) Duchatuui Moms. likely to hove boon mistaken as regards these 
names, which wro probably the nnme# of legendary or ancient aboriginal 
or Kalintriya rulers. Ben lUijS, for Instanco, is probably the Venn of 
tho Mah&bhirata and PurflQM, who " has from Uohilkluutd to Jliliir 
a fairly familiar reputation us a (jlmkruvui tti nr universal emperor” (E. T. 
Atkinson, Minor Xtntitiienl Account). The Gaur Raj p Ota are still 
iiuniaruUS In tho U. P. and tho 0. V. Uhuudrabfui may possibly have boon 
tho numo of tho Rnji who possessed tho foruoss in Shot KJj&n’s time lae* 
below, pugo 78, -Note (1)J. 
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and Chandra Ban. They are now overwhelmed with 
weeds and become almost dry in the heats of spring. 
Shore Shah made a large tank and built some houses. 
He seems not to have fortified any of the ascents, trust¬ 
ing like his predecessors to their natural strength, but 
in the centre of the area was erecting a citadel* and 
employed an Abyssinian ( J ) as superintendent of the 
works, which were only commenced, the wall of the 
• north and east faces being still incomplete, while tho 
west has not even l>een commenced. The south side 
would have been defended by the natural precipices of 
the hill. This fort seems to have been intended to 
havo included all the tanks, and thus although 
tho hill had been carried the .assailants must 
have been obliged to retire for want of water. This 
superintendent died on the place and has been buried 
in a large stone monument somewhat in the style of his 
masters at Saseram, but much smaller. The present 
fortifications and most of the buildings, especially the 
quarters of the Kiladar and tne castle,* are 
attributed( 2 ) to Man Singha, although entirely built in 
the Moslem fashion. Nor is there any symptom of tho 
Hindu except two elcphantsf 1 ) carved on the gate of 
the castle, a gryphon carved on a gate of Katautca and 
a small but very handsome temple of stone called the 
sivali.e*) but the image has been taken away and the 
floor of the shrine dug up in search of treasure, pro¬ 
bably whenever tho power of Man Singha was at an 
end. The roof of the nat mundir is [of] the same 


•Thu citodol toonu to havo boon inlondod to inrlndo tho spare now 
occupied by tho Pangcli Muhul und Iho Mahal Sorui, mid would probably 
have boon a mile from oust to west mid half n milo from mirth U> son tic. 
[Marginal note by Buchanan.] 

(1) Known ns Halmh, or Hnvriu, KliSn. Uabanh (^l***) 
Abyssinian. 

(*) Tho existing buildings wore uudmihlcdly built for Xian Hiugh, 
hut not in his private capacity arid ho knew (Jut succeeding governors 
were practically certain to be Muhammadans. 

(“) Tho HftUupoI, or •' elephant galowny " a faturo 

in other Muhammadan forts since tho time of Alt bar. e.u.. at Delhi, Aura 
and Monghyr. 

(«) i.e., ipOtnjfn, a temple dedicated to Siva. TJionms Dunloll pointed 
a flno Tiow of this temple {Oriwtat SrfMrr//, Vol. I, l'lalo XI). 
By tho ond of tlie last coutury the temple hud fallen down, and the 
fttonoa lay scattered nronnd. It has boon rebuilt, under thu ardors of 
Government, Darnell's viow of It, os it stood in 1789-90, luting utilized. 

9401 
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structure as that of the Vishnupad.f 1 ) The whole 
building is the lightest and handsomest of any Tlindu 
work that I have soon, It is situated in the middle of 
tthero tlie bazar stood. Near it is a small temple like 
an oven, also supposed to bo the work of Man fSingha, 
hut the object of worship would upjicar to have been 
the feet of .Tain:/ 2 ) a stone with these remains in the 
temple, but it lias been displaced in ficarch of 
treasure.( 3 ) The last Kiladar, Nrnar Ali, was tf 
dependent of Kascm Ali, to whom the fortress had 
been given by Ali Gohar( 4 ) the King. Kasem Ali after 
his defeat at Uduya nullah (<*) sent 1700 of his women, 
his wife and treasure here under the charge of Lai oh 
Nohut Rai, who soon died. At Buksor the Kiladar 
was with his master having left the fort in charge of 
his dewan Shah Mull. Shah Mull seems to nave 
behaved with honour. When Kasem was finally defeat¬ 
ed his wife joined him in his flight with all the cash. 
The other women with many effects wore left behind. 
The dewan of the dewan’s family, a very good looking 
old man, says that only the gold was carried away. 
The silver was left behind as too bulky. About a month 
after the battle Colonel Goddard ( 6 ) came and 
assembled the garrison without arms and told them 
that such as chose the company’s service he would 
entertain and that such as chose might go to their own 
home. The dewan of Shah Mull says that Kasem 
Ali had directed him to deliver the fort( 7 ) in 
preference of the Vazir who had used him ill. The 
women dispersed as they pleased. One among 
them was an European^) who joined Mrs. Goddard. 
The Colonel romained in the fort about two months, 
and destroyed all the military stores. A small g uar d 

(»J At Gayi. 

(-) i.c., of a Jaina Tirthankura. 

(>) An anonymous writer in the Cttlcvlto /knur (Vol. LXVI, 
page 597) record* that to Ilia knowledge n quantity o( bur silver was 
oxtrsetod from between tho plus tor ami tho stono of tho wall mulor the 
Q'oHt i.IhUthAh I in 1073. 

The emperor SliKh A lam (whoso numo was ‘All Ganhar). 

[*) Udua Nila, 6l.h September, 1763. For the lmst account, iea 
hfullnvm's Decitivt JlnltU* nf India. ^ 

(•) Than Captain Thomas Goddard, who afterwards achiovod fame by 
his march across Contra! India and campaign against tho MarApiits (1778- 
2781). lie had tskon possession of the fortress from Shfili Mai two months 
before the halt! a of Buxxr. 

tU io. to Uio English. 

(*) Possibly a captive, taken at Pa(n& or elsewhere. 
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remained for about a yea.r,( J ) when the place was 
totally destroyed. 

20th Docembvr. —I went about u cose to the 
eastern extremity of the hill to sec Ruodas Chauri( 2 ) 
supposod to have been built by that personage. Jt con¬ 
sists of a small conical mound, the top of which has 
been enlarged by art so as to form a small terrace 
to which there is an ascent by 84 steps, perhaps 8 incites 
• by ton and ten feet long, so that it is by far the best 
stair about the place. The steps arc quite entire and 
it does not appear to me that they can be of an older 
date than the time of Man Singha. On the terrace is 
a small Mundir of stone. The lower part of the 
shrine although ruinous is still standing and the arch 
of ita roof entire, but the pyramid and nath Mundir 
are both completely fallen. The image has been remov¬ 
ed but the door contains some figures. A Ganesa on the 
middle of tho lintel. Above it 4 animals, so rudely 
carved that it is impossible to say to what class they 
belong. They have somewhat more the appearance of 
the Hangsn( 3 )* than any thing else. On each side at the 
bottom is a man in the act of drawing his sword. 
Behind (cast) tho templo a small mosque has been 
built, it is said by the orders of Ahimgir,( 4 ) to whose 
zeal the idol probably owes its destruction. It is 
possible that Ruodas may have had a place of worship 
here, but we may with safety refer the present build¬ 
ing to tlie time of the last Hindu dynasty who held tho 
place. Near the bottom of the stair is a small but very 
neat temple attributed to Man Singha, and nearly in 
the same state of decay with the stair and the build¬ 
ings known to have lieen actually built by him. The 
image from this also has been removed. Near this is 
f a large heap of stones, still perhaps 20 feet high but 
which has lost all symmetry. If any ruin about the 
place can be attributed to Jluedos this must lie it, and 

1 (l) Longer than this, as Captain DoGlose in his Journal, under date 

20th* Deconibor, 1766, rocorda thul Lieutenant Muskobt had mined with 
three companies to relievo Xtisign Johnson who wo* t.hero with a detach 
mant of aopoya. Tho fortifications wero never "totally destroyed”. 

(4) Known as BohlAian, "tho scat of Rohita", or perhaps more gonorall/ 
by tho local folk as thcnrrM ufkl, "tho M tteps". 

is) IJtnhta, goose. 

(4) Anrangseb Thin unsightly structure hM since been demolished 
[Qqzcttecr, 19M, pago 1B0). 
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it may have been such a pillar( J ) as that called the seat 
of Jara Sand ha. From thence the view is uncommonly 
fine. The hill is only fortified in particular places 
called Ghats.( 2 ) The eastern ascent called Mirara( a ) 
has no accommodations for troops near it, but 
where I went to-day 1ms been scattered houses. 

&lst Dcccviber. —1 went to the western gate of the 
fort called Katauteaf' 1 ) al»out 3 miles from the Mahal 
Serai. The country within the fort rises into con¬ 
siderable swells, but not into very steer) hills, although 
the surface of most of the considerable swells is very 
much broken and rocky, as is also a great deal of the 
more level ports. Perhaps 3/16 might be cultivated 
with tbo plough. Meruya and Kultnip) are tho only 
crons on which depend once can be had, but hill cotton 
will also grow, and where manure can be had the 
people say that Maize will thrive. There may be 10 or 
12 acres which have been cultivated for rice by means 
of a reservoir, and this is rather ruinous and it seems 
doubtful whether it would be worth while to repair 
it. This kind of cultivation seeins to have been carried 
on merely from ostentation( n ) and to save the conscien¬ 
ces of the ICiladars when they declared to the emporor 
that everything might be reared in their fort in order 
to provail on him to keep up such a monstrous and 
useless establishment^ 7 ) Wherever the soil is 

(1) J.iriixuixili lia Dnithok, on top of the Giriok hill, tko J. it. 0. it. i’. 
VI11, 283, where Duchunnn describee tl con telly us n "conical mass of 
brick" (niul uot os a "pillar"). 

(2) 'lbs word gha( (Sanskrit ] im* t nauy meanings. Originally 

it was appliod to a landing-stair, a Might of slops loading down to tho 
witter‘a edge. Then it '.amo to be nsod for the passage across tho water, 
tho ferry or ford; thnn for tho passago across or through • a rango of hills; 
mid further, ns here, for a road or pass up a stoop hlU-sido ou to tho 
top. In tho last caso stops hud soniotimos to bo cut or built to obtain 
a foothold, and henco no doubt Ilia term came to 1ms appliod to such 
approaches. 

(5) Morara Ghat, tho uorth-oaatorn ghty, now gonorally used as being 

lioaroc to Akbarpur and tho railway statiou. or convoys 

tbo Idoa of "circling'', ».«., "winding". 

(<) Kathauliyii, i.c., tliapod llko n trough or basin f’SFStrlf ), a niuud 
applied to other sites also, wltaro there is a trongh-Uke depression. 

( 8 J Marui [Klcutiut corucunu), u cereal j -Knlthl [Vdic/to* biflorut). 
a poise. 

(0) Buchanan goes too far hero. Wo know from earlier accounts that 
turh cultivation was carried on* and it is likoly tiuit whim tho forest 
vogetution was denser thcro was more moisture. 

(T) Bnchnnan seams to have overlooked the groat strategic importance 
of tho fortress in tho old, pro-artillary daya. 
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tolerable there are the remains of stone fences and the 
ruins of huts in which the garrison lived scattered* 
M nuy mango and Mohuynl trees have been also planted, 
and still produce a small revenue. There are also 
many spontaneous trees of various kinds but in general 
rather stunted, and Ixjtween the clumps the country 
opens into fine lawns with respect to oxtent and 
situation, but they arc to the last degree dismal, as 

# the grass is either quite withered or has lately been 

* burnt down. In the rainy season some buffaloes come 
ui> for pasture, which is then very abundant. In the 
dry season they frequent the woods at the foot of tlio 
hill. No bamboos grow above; many grow below. 
A few buffaloes only remain through the season, but by 
planting pipal and but (*) trees for pollards a consider¬ 
able number might then be preserved. At Katautca 
the hill of Huedos contracts snddenly by two recesses. 
That to the south is semi-circular and of inconsiderable 
depth, hut that towards the north comes winding 
from the Kolurea (2) gap and forms a deep glen with 
exceeding abrupt sides. The neck at the narrowest 
part between the two recesses is not above 200 yards 
wide but it suddenly enlarges to'at least double that 
size and the land there rises into a little rugged hill 
towards the south with a narrow level towards the 
northern glen which is called Guloriya.f 5 ) An irregu¬ 
lar rude ditch has been dug across the narrowest part 
of the neck. In this has been left standing a kind 
of truncated cone flattened at the sides, against one of 
which aro two or three steps. This my guide, a 
Dan gar, said was the God which guarded the 


(l) Tho w»fa pronouncod 6n|, or morn generally bar 

in llio vernacular; Ficus itulicn; Uio "banyan treo" af tho English. 

(S) Apparently meant for tho Kauriari, or Koriyirl, valley. Buchnuaii's 
description hero is not as accurate as usual. 

(*) Gula»iy& Khoh, so called from tho occummco of gutm [Ficvs 
lflomerata ) trees. 

(<) DhAngnr, a pooplo of so-caUod aboriginal origin, probably of 
"Kolarian" stock, who oemo from tho hilly country, as the namo suggests. 
The Dhfcngnrs found in South Ilihar are either quite distinct from the 
Dhfingars of Bumbay and Hyderabad (who arc recognised as a shephord 
caste) or havo boon so long separated from them as to huvo lost all trace of 
tho connexion. 
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territory of Ruedas and that it continued to be wor¬ 
shiped by the Koirwar,( x ) jus was indeed evident from 
its l)eing daubed with red lead. The Dnugjar assigned 
no name for this doifcy. rimncdiatoly within this catch 
riso the works which were erected by Man Singha, 
as is declared by an inscription on a gate in Persian 
and Sanskrit, of width former I procured a copy. 
The works form the finest castellated ruin I have evor 
scon.p) Two fine gates, one about 30 yards from the 
other, each with many winding passages, bulwarks ' 
T and ] half moons defined the passage along the narrow 
plain, while both they «nd tiro ditch arc commanded 
by a double lino of bulwarks, half moons, curtains. 
&o. &c. ull finely embattled, which rise along the small 
hill and tower to a height of 00 or 70 feet above the 
plain beyond the ditch for an extent of about 400 yards. 
From that plain their view is exceedingly grand and 
imposing, hut as a defence in modem warfare they arc 
quite contemptible, as they arc commanded by a rising 
ground about 200 yards west from the ditch, and their 
great height and exposure) would soon enable a few 
guns thoro to shake Uiem to pieces and to fill the ditch 
with their ruins. A near view is not favourable. 
They aro very badly contrived for giving access to the 
various works, so tlmt they would require t-o be lined 
everywhere with troops, the passages from one work 
to another being almost as difficult from within as 
from without. The walls arc not thick and the 
masonry is exceedingly rude, as indeed is the case in 
most, of the works of Man Singha. The stones oven 
where squared arc not in uniform rows. Large stones 
are often oven nlnccd oroet with their flat aide out and 
the interstices built up with smaller ones, every thing 
in fact done to save the trouble of cutting. About 400 
yards east from these works is another set, not near so 
conspicuous hut perhaps hotter contrived. One gate, 
called from the red colour of some of its stones* tho Lai 


(1) IClmrwfir. Sot pn^o fW for tlir* nnmr of Iho gotlling (DliniuKuaur). 

(2) -Anynna who I in* viewed fliin tawoiitig mms of rmnnnila from Iho 
pIMoAU on tho western ftlohal) nirlo of tho Rap will npprociatr Tlnchnnun** 
high pronto. Tho mon^ivc grumlnur of thin corner of tho forlificatjpjij 
rtK-ftlls tho hiwliona of TuRy»k&hn<1 nonr Polhi. 
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darwazi,( l ) secures the narrow plain between the 
northern precipice and a second small hill that is 
adjacent to the northern. This gate is not strong, but 
the advance to it is Hanked by low works that run 
south-west along the hill. The whole passage however 
could not luivc resisted artillery, and although it is said 
that vast numbers of guns were in the fort it docs not 
appear to mo that these works were fitted for receiving 

# them. The embrasures appear to have been intended 

* entirely for musketry or wall pieces, although perhaps 
some very small guns may have been mounted and fired 
through boles about a foot square. I am inclined to 
think that abundance of good water might lie had in 
many parts from reservoirs, wells and tanks. 

22nd. December .—Having procured a ground 
plan of the Serai Mahal, I took an especial view of 
the whole which I found as follows. 

The greatest length of the building which is 
called Mahal Scrayi oxtends north and south, and 
the principal front is towards the west. Although 
iUperior to the others, it is quite irregular, and is 
sntiroly destitute of either taste or grandeur, being 
a plain wall of the bad masonry usual among the 
natives, in general of no great elevation and having 
only one door, and a few pitiful windows scattered at 
groat and irregular distances. The door is the most 
ornamented part, and is a large Gothic arch, having 
on each side a rude figure of an elephant, from whence 
it is callod the Hatiya pol.( 2 ) Within is another arch 
of tho same dimensions which leads into a guard room 
(A), ( 3 ) one of the most elegant parts of the whole 
building. Two sides (2,2) are surrounded by a stone 
platform for the guards, in place of the honchos usual 
in our guard rooms, while in three of the corners, 
behind the buttresses (1,1,1,1,) which support the roof 
are kind of room -liko recesses (3,3,3) probably for the 

(l) L&l Pnrwfnsn. (Thors ill no diminutive form drmeuiX .| III i tern l* 
iMXiplo usually give tho explanation rpiotod by Buchanan j hot the nnmo 
LAI Darw&w* occnrs alsowhore, applied to an important or "principal" 
jrntnwnY : and lu) is wed in association with other things in a similar 
flOUflO. 

(*) Soo aliovo, r n S° 61. Nolo (3). 

(s) Tho )otter* ami figures insortod by Buchanan in this (perhaps 
excessively) dotniled description of the palaco buildings Correspond with 
those givon on his plan* (see Martin's H. /., T, 439). 
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higher ranks of the guard. The room (4) in the 4th 
comer is larger than tho others, has no air but by a 
very small door, and resembles strongly a dungeon. 
The roof of the guard room is plastered in the alcove 
form with many small compartments somewhat like 
those in the stone roofs of our cathedrals, but intended 
merely for ornament, and consisting entirely of 
plaster, the roof being supported by beams and ‘Hags 
of stones, passing horizontally from wall to wall. 
The arches which in some places pass under them are 
so rude as scarcely to Ixj able to support their own 
weight. The roof is divided into 4 great compart¬ 
ments, one in the centre, one in front, one towards the 
north and the fourth towards the south. The only 
passage into the interior is by this last, through a high 
double-arched gateway,(5) which lends into an open 
area (B) or Clmuk. On tho west side of thin is a 
gallery (1) open in front, and terraced above. Tho 
pillars in front arc square, and the cornice, as usual, 
consists of sloping flags supported by brackets. Tho 
door (3) leads into a small outwork (4), which com¬ 
mands tho gate. The door (2) loads into the area of 
another court (Q), which is only distinguished from 
the former by being elevated a few steps. This open 
. gallery was intended for the accommodation of persons 
who came on business, and who approached to the 
presence of the ICiladar or chief person of the place 
by the door (2), the great man sitting in his office, 
which occupied the centre of the inner area (C). No 
person durst proceed straight up in front. This build¬ 
ing for the transaction of business is porhaps the most 
regular part of the whole palace, and that in the best 
taste. It is called the Baradwari^) or 12 gates, and 
communicates its name to the square (B) in its front. 
An elevation of the northern face has thereforo been 
given in the drawing. It has in front an open hall 
(C 1 ) supported by 4 double columns, and two double 
pilasters with the usual cornice. Over this are 5 
small windows, and above them a kind of pediment, 
in which there is a window, before which there is a 
balcony 4 or 5 foot square, which is covered by a dome 


(1) BdraAdvarl, or, mon oitulljr. dOruAJarl. 
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supported on 4 pillars. On each side of the colonnade 
is a small plain door, and above each a similar balcony 
rather below the level of the windows above, tlie 
colonnade. 

7Iio hall within the colonnade (1) was occupied 
by the clerks, while those who came for admission, 
having sneaked from the cornor door, stood witli 
. joined hands on the threshold until one of these clerks 
was pleased to communicate bis business to the gover¬ 
nor, who sat in a hall behind (2), and issued his orders 
through tlie clerk. The two halls communicated by 5 
doors of a proper size, so that a man can puss through 
without stooping, but which could not admit a 
waggon. Jn general, however it must be observed, 
that in native miildings no medium is observed in the 
Size of the doors: they arc either monstrous gates or 
mere creeping holes. Above each is*n small arched 
window, but except‘that in the centre, these do not 
penetrate into the inner hall. At each end of the 
outer hall is a small square room with 4 doors (3,3). 
The roofs of these 8 rooms in front are flat, ana are 
supported by stone beams covered by flags. The end 
rooms are very low, but the central hall is of a good 
height, rather more than its breadth. The great hall 
behind (2) is a fine room with an alcove roof divided 
into 3 compartments : that in the centre high and 
round, those at the ends low and semicircular. At 
the back it has one door with a window over it, the 
door leading into the area; and at each end it has the 
same. These doors at the end of the hall lead into 
two low square rooms (4,4) which are open in front, 
and supported by a double row of small square 
columns. At the east and west ends of the building, 
near the front corner, a stair (5,5) leads up to a small 
door, and passes up from thence through tne thickness 
of the wall, being as usual here narrow, dark and 
steep. After ascending a short flight, a door leads 
into a small chamber (8,0) over those on the ground 
floor (3,3) with an alcove roof and 2 alcove recesses. 
There is a window in front, with a balcony as describ¬ 
ed when speaking of the external appearance of the 
building. In the recess towards the front hall (1) are 
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two windows, one opening into that, and the other 
into a vault above it. The othor recess leads into a 
narrow passage (7,7,7) through the wall between the 
halls (1) and (2), above the doors bv which these com¬ 
municate, and has a view into l>otn by the windows, 
which I have mentioned as being above these doors. 
This passage, called a Shah neshin.f 1 ) is about 2 feet 
wide, and forms a communication l>ctwceii the upper 
parts of the two ends of the building, the central hall , 
No. (2) occupying the whole height. From the narrow 
passage at each end is a door of communication with 
a small handsome room (No. 8,8) over those marked 
No. (4,4). These rooms uavc a coach roof, and oj>on 
in front with three arches supported on short pillars. 
Each 1ms a window in the end opposite to the door, 
and another which looks into the great hall (2) below. 

♦ The same stairs by another very bad flight lead up’ 
to the flat roof of the building (spe additional plan), 
surrounded as usual by a heavy parapet wall about 
6 feet high, part of which in front is raised into the 
pediment, and you enter by a small gallery (91 
supported by 4 pillars into the balcony or Gumji,( 2 ) 
(10) described as in front of the pediment. On either 
side of this gallery a stair (11,11) still more oxecrablo 
than the othors leads down into a very low roofed 
vault (see additional plan), (12) which i§ above the 
front hall (1), is lighted by the 5 small windows in 
front of the building, and is divided by 4 gothic arches 
into ,5 compartments. This served as a treasury. 
Behind the extreme compartment, at each end, there 
runs south into the thickness of the wall an arched 
gallery about 3 feet wide (13,13), and reaching to the 
back part of the building, but without any opening 
except the small door, by which it communicates with 
the vault. These galleries held the money, while the 
vault in front was the office of tho accountants, &c. 

The vault at each end looks down into tho small 


(1) Shah nitMn, literally *'kinpf*« iwvit", generally applied t/> the balcony 
from which Die king showed lnmanlf to the pooploj also iiinkI (an hero) 
for • gallery. 

(*) Gunji, a dialectic dimlnutito from the Persian word j /vtnbay 
( ), Yitlg. ffumbtn, a cupola or dome, 
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chamber (6) by the small window mentioned when 
describing it. To return to the roof, at each end 
towards tho north front is a small dome (14,14), 
supported by 8 pillars, forming a cupola or wliat the 
natives call a (lumji. Wore it not for the monstrous 
parapet wall those would have a very good effect, 
as such cupolas arc the only light or snowy parts 
of Hindustani buildings; but from below no part 
# of them can bo seen except the very summit of the 
domes. (15), (10), (10) arc elevations (Chabuteras) 
on tho terrace, on which tho people sat to enjoy the 
cool of the evening. The five windows behind these in 
the parapet wall gave a view of the country; and it 
would scorn, that in fair weather the evenings and 
nights were usually passed on the roofs, on which 
account theso were always surrounded by walls or 
screens. 

There is nothing else remarkable in this court (C), 
except that it had to the east a lower area (D), dis¬ 
tinguished from it only by being on a levol with (B) 
and having in its centre a small tank. These two 
areas (B) and (IB served as parades for the guards, 
where they assembled to bo viewed by the governor 
seated in the Baradwari. In the area (B) is a small 
door (No. 4) with a window over it. The door leads 
into a den under a stair, and the window into the 
stair itself. The small court (E) is called Rosun 
Sahidka Chauk( 1 ) from its containing the tomb of 
a martyr (No. 1) named Rosun. The west end of this 
court is chiefly occupied by a gallery (No. 2) open in 
front. This was intended for persons in waiting. The 
door (No. 3) leads into the gallery and is merely meant 
for uniformity; No. (4) leads into an execrable stair, 
which is long, dark, narrow and steep, and which in 
its course has been defended by two doors. Ascending 
this stair we come to a narrow landing place, haying 
a door to the right, and another in front. It brings 
us into some apartments above the main guard (A), 
as may be seen in the plan of the upper story of the 
building, and terminat es in a small closet (1) with 

(1) Rothtm thahui ka chauk. Nothing ®o®m« to U known of thit 
martyr. 
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a door to tho south (2), from whence there wns a doot* 
leading to the roof of the gallery (1) in the area (B), 
which has on both sides a low parapet. 

Another door (3) leads into the corner of an open 
terrace (4,4,4) surrounded by a high parapet wall. 
Another more elevated terrace (5.5,5,5), about 4 feet 
high, projects from the west wall of thin area, and 
occupies most of its space. On the centre of this 
elevated terrace is another octagonal one (6), still 
higher and probably intended as the evening place of 
recreation for the chief officer of the guard. In the 
western wall of thi^ area arc two doors leading into 
two small chambers (8,8) in front of the gate, where 
each has a balcony (0,0) covered as usual with a 
cupola and between these is another small chamber 
(10), with which both communicate, and in front of 
which is a small window (11) immediately above the 
point of the arch of the outer gate. The northornmost 
of these 3 small chambers communicates by a door (12) 
with the interior of the palace, to which I shall after¬ 
wards return. On the south side of the urea is a 
stair (13), open above, leading to the roof of tho small 
chambers, a terrace surrounded by a parapet, and 
having in front two Rmall cupolas, in which tho low 
minarets of the gate (14,14) terminated. It seems to 
havo been afterwards discovered that this terrace com¬ 
mands a view of the women’s apartments, and a rude 
high wall appears to have been built above the original 
parapet, ana this was covered with a pent roof, which 
must have disfigured the gate, tho only external part 
of' the building in the least handsome. These 
additional works have in a great measure fallen. 

The area F was the abode of the eunuchs. Tho 
chamber No. (1) is handsome, with a conch roof, and 
has in front and at one end 2 fine open galleries (2, 3). 
The chamber No. (5) lias a plain coach roof. No. (6) is 
handsome, having an alcove roof divided into many 
compartments, and a large arched gate, and two 
small window's towards the area. At its west end 
is a small door loading into a hovel (7) under a stair 
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which enters however from the area (F). This stair 
is perhaps the best in the building, being 4 feet wide 
and the steps tolerably easy. It Toads up to an area 
above the chamber No. (6) which is surrounded by 
a very high parapet wall (sec plan of the upper story 
No. 15). On the oast side of this area is a sinalJ neat 
chamber No (16) above No. (5) It has an alcove roof 
in compartments and two windows, one of which looks 
* into the women’s apartments, the other into the area 
(F). This has before it a balcony arid cupola as 
usual. This apartment is called the Itonggomalial( i ) or 
abode of pleasure, and seems to have been the sleeping 
room of the Rajah Man Singha.- A stair (17) leads 
up to its roof which in place of being surrounded by 
a parapet wall, is surrounded by a row of square 
pillars, about 4 feet high, which have been united by 
screens of stone fretwork, most of which is gone. This 
roof commands a full view of the women's apartments, 
and was probably ft place whore the chief might sit 
concealed to waten their conduct. 

To return to the lower apartments at the west 
end of the area (F), in front is on open gallery (10) 
supported by 4 columns and 2 pilasters, with a sloping 
cornice as usual. The roof is supported by 6 great 
arches which divide it into 7 narrow compartments 
again arched. At each end a wide arch conducted 
into two chambers (11) and (12). Behind this gallery 
and lighted from it by a wide -door and 2 windows is 
an ugly hall with an arched roof (9), and having at 
each.end a small door communicating with two dismal 
dens (13 and 14), which communicate also with the 
rooms (11) and (12) that are before them. Beyond 
this are 3 retiring closets, one within the other (15), 
(16) and (17). They have no light, but from tho outer 
'door of (17), and no covered communication with any 
other part of the building. It may indeed be observed 
that in the whole palace there were scarcely any 
covered communications from one set of apartments 
to another; and that very often indeed there was no 


(i) Jtany mahal, "ptaurara npurtraent". 
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going from cvon one room to another in the same sot, 
without being exposed to all the inclemency of 
a burning sun or to the torrents of rain which pour 
down in such a climate. 

Above these apartments is a large terrace, as will 
be soon in the plan of the upper Btory (No. 18). This 
area is surrounded by high parapet walls, which 
totally exclude a view of the women’s apartments so 
that tho male attendants oft the Rajah or his friends 
might be admitted to his principal place of residence 
(28) through the apartments abovo the main guard 
(A). In the west of this parapot are 3 small 
windows looking out to the court in front of the castle. 
North from those is a handsome room (10) with a door 
to the south and another to the cast, while on the 
west there is a window with a balcony covered as 
usual, but larger than common, ns it is covered by 
3 cupolas. The roof of this chamber has been composoll 
of flags joined in a bad manner, and some of them there¬ 
fore have given way. A narrow hanging stair 
(No. 20) led up to the roof ;• but some of the steps have 
given way, and it is no longer practicable. This and 
the other hanging stairs in the building although they 
at first sight resemble those so called in Europe, are 
of a vory different and rude structure. One step is 
no support to tho others ; each is upheld entirely by 
tho end built into tho wall, and although the projecting 
part never exceeds 2 feet in length, many have given 
way. At the north end of this area a short open 
stair (21) leads to a small area (22), on tho west side 
of which arc two retiring closets (22,23) abovo No. (15) 
arid (10), and each has in front an open aroa (24,24). 

Returning again to tho area (F) on tho ground 
we find a chamber (18), which was tho station of a 
guard of eunuchs, and it forms the chief entry into 
the women’s apartments and also into the area (H), 
the more peculiar residence of the Rajah or prince. 

The area (G) was probably the place where women 
waited in the open galleries (1) and (3) for admission 
into the eunuch’s lodgings, either to sell commodities, 
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or to be carried into the inner apartments. The 
passage from without was through the alloy (R) and 
the door (1) in the court (M). The guard room (2) 
was the entry into the interior. 

The area (K) is surrounded on three sides by 
buildings, and was probably kitchens for the ladies. 

• The open space (M), to which no buildings are 
immediately attached, seems to have formed a general 
route of communication, and had in it a small tank 
(2), to which all the domestics might resort. 

The apartments round the area (L) appear to 
have belonged to the male domestics of the Raja, and 
the stair leads up to the terrace, by which they are 
covered, and from thence into a chamber, which may 
have been above No. (1) in the area (K), but the roofs 
of both upper and lower chambers have fallen, and I 
know not whether or not the communication went 
farther.. These terraces overlook all the area of the 
baths (N) and the space (M), into which therefore the 
.ladies never came. 

The baths in the area (N) consist of an ante¬ 
chamber (1), a cold (2), and a hot bath (3) with boilers 
(4 ) heated from without, and a retiring closet (6), 
with a passage (5) opening both to the antechamber 
and to tne open space (M). The baths, both hot and 
cold, have been dug up in search of treasure.^) They 
are lighted from above by a small circular opening 
in the summit of the dome, by which each is covered. 
From the area of the baths (N) into the area (0) are 
two doors for the sake of symmetry, for one would 
have answered every purpose equally well as will be 
seen by the plan. 

In the centre of the aroa (0) has been a small 
reservoir of water. The apartments here seem to have 
been intended as a place of repose after bathing. A 
stair leads to the roof of the buildings, which as usual 
is terraced. 


(l) Of. »bore f page M, Note (3). 
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The small area (S) at its north end has had some 
buildings (1) between it and the area (I), the use of 
which, as they are very niinoiiB, is not very clear; but 
in the central projection (2) there is a niche, above 
which is an opening ubout G inches high and 3 feet long. 
Terminating in this I observe 3 water pipes, and it 
probably formed an artificial cascade, as in the area 
there is a stono basin evidently intended to receive^ 
the water - .. The use of the niche, over which the 
water fell, was probably in order to contain a light 
to illuminate the cascade, when it ran in the dark. 

The area (S) communicates by an open stair (3) 
with the large terrace (T), on which a building called 
the palace of flowers is situated, and which forms also 
a part of the buildings which surround the area (I). 
Under the side of this terrace which fronts the area 
(S) are 6 small recesses. Under its end, which faces 
the area (D), is a kind of cellar (1) with one door. 
Finally under its side towards the area (I) is a long 
gallery (2) supported by square buttresses, and behind 
this gallery is another cellar (3) with 2 doors. 

The building called the Phul Mahal or palace of 
flowers, as will appear from the separate plan, occupies 
the whole terrace (T) contiguous to the areas (D) and 
(B), from which its outer wall rises perpendicular; 
but along the area (S) there is a walk (1) about 4 
feet wide; and towards the area there is an open 
terrace (2) as far back as the gallery and cellar. An 
open stair leads up to this at the west end of the 
area (E). The building consists of a central hall 
(3) with three small doors towards each side, and 
another at each end. A man cannot pass any of them 
■without stooping. The end doors open outwardly into 
wide arches (4,4). In the centre of this hall has been 
a cistern and jet, destroyed Ln making accommodation 
for the family of Kasem Ali. On each side of tile hall 
is an open gallery (5,6) with a door in each end, like 
those in the ends of tno central hall, terminating in 
wide arches (4,4,4,4). On each side of the terrace 
(2) a stair leads up by the walls which bound the 
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terrace. That on the east is for the sake of uniformity, 
and ends at a false door: that towards the west leads 
up by on execrable covered stair to the roof that ia 
surrounded by an high abominable parapet wall, 7 feet 
high, in which there are various peep holes. Under 
this, all round, has been a cornice of the usual form, 
and had this been surmounted by a balustrade instead 
- of the parai>et wall, the whole building would have 
been neat. The building forms a neat set of apart¬ 
ments designed for a place of cool retreat, in which 
surrounded by jets of water the Rajah might sit to 
transact business. 

The chief entrance into the area (I) is by a guard 
room (4) which has stone benches for the guards on 
each side of the passage, and holes at one end (5,6) 

I presume for holding ammunition. Adjoining to the 
guard room a stair leads up to the roof of the adjacent 
buildings, and near to this is a passage into a retiring 
closet (8). South from this is the door of a small 
chamber (0) by which there is a communication with 
the area (B). Opposite to the guard room is an open 
gallery (1) for the accommodation of those in waiting. 
In the centre of this area (I) has been a reservoir and 
a jet of water. 

The area (P), to which there is admission through 
two small guard houses (1,2), seems to have been 
designed as a kind of theatre or place for looking at 
dancers or singers; and the apartments round the 
area (Q) were intended for their accommodation, to 
dress and refresh, before they began to perform. These 
apartments have been placed at a distance from those 
of the ladies, and in the vicinity of where the Raja 
could go under pretence of business, in order tq avoid 
the offence which the ladies might take at his 
frequenting such company. 

Returning to the area (H), which was the 
principal seat of the chief’s grandeur and more legiti¬ 
mate pleasures, we find on the ground floor some large 
apartments. No. (1) has a large arched gate in'the 
centre, on each side of that a large window, and beyond 
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each of these a small door. Its roof is low, and 
supported by 6 gothic arches, dividing it into 5 com¬ 
partments, each of which has a pavilion or coach roof, 
behind this is (2) a Ion? low-roofed hall which 
communicates with the gallery by one wide arched 
door, and two windows; but is not so long as the 
gallery, a stair which leads to the upper story being 
taken from the south end. Behind it communicates 
by one small door with a long dark collar (3), which at 
its soutli end under the stair has a recess. In the north 
is a small door leading into a small arched room (5), 
behind which is a dark cellar (4), the door of which is 
not above 2 feet high. Opposite to that door the 
chamber No. (5) communicates with a suite of three 
rooms (6,7,8) of which that in the centre is very hand¬ 
some. It is supposed, and highly probable, that the 
lower apartments of this area were the wardrobe and 
depositories of other valuable effects. At the end of 
this suite is a chamber (9) which completes the north 
side of the area, and formed the chief passage with 
two very wide gothic arches into the ladies garden, 
which was separated from the east side of this area by 
a wall surmountod by a balustrade. 

The stair (10) which conducts from these lower 
apartments to the second story is exceedingly had, and 
an irregular and dangerous landing place at its top 
(see plan of the upper story). No. (25) has two doors, 
one to the right, and the other to the left. The latter 
forms the communication with the upper parts of the 
buildings at the west side of the area (F). That to 
the right leads into the end of a very fine open 
gallery (26), with a flat roof supported on each side 
by 4 massy buttresses, and 4 semicircular arches with 
fine cofuices, so as to have a grand solid appearanoe, 
although rather heavy. At the north end, opposite to 
the door of entry, is a recess with an alcove roof in 
a very good style. 

Behind this gallery is a very fine hall (28), called 
the Emperor’s throne (Padshah Takht), in the same 
style, but it has an alcove recess at both onds. It 
communicates with the gallery by a grand door, and 
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two vorv large windows which have been screened by 
fretwork in stone. This differs a good deal from the 
windows of our cathedrals and does not equal their 
appearance, although it has a very fine effect. It is 
intended to conceal from full view, without excluding 
the air. In the back wall of this hall are two small 
windows towards the western face of the castle, and 
each has had a covered balcony, but these windows 
are not regular, the one being towards the south end 
of the hall, and the other being within the northern 
recess, from which also there was a window that 
looked into a small chamber (29) at its north end, 
through which there was a passage to the terrace on 
the foot of the ladies’ apartments. The Raja there¬ 
fore, even sitting in state, had an opportunity of 
seeing what was going fdrward in that quarter. The 
style of architecture in this hall, and the gallery before 
it, will be understood from the elevations accompany¬ 
ing the plans. 

Before the gallery is an area (27), open above but 
8hut in towards area (H) by a nigh parapet wall, 
so as totally to exclude a view of the ladies. At its 
north end is a door, by which, turning towards the 
left, there is the passage to the small chamber (29) 
above mentioned, through which was the entrance 
into the terraced roof of the ladies’ apartments; and 
by the right was an open passage along the roofs (30) 
of chambers (7), (8) and (9). 

At the south end of the terrace (27) is a stair 
partly open, partly covered. Although tolerably light, 
and rather wide, being from 3 to i feet, this stair 
is exceedingly steep. It leads to tbc roof of the great 
hall and gallery (2$, 28), which is surrounded by 
a wall and balustrade, and to some buildings forming 
the third story of this part of the building, of which 
a separate plan is given. In the north parapet, 
towards the west end, is «a small cupola leading to a 
window and covered balcony (1) overlooking the 
terrace on the roof of the ladies’ apartments. At the 
south-west corner is a handsome square room (2) 
supported by 4 gothic arches, behind the southern of 
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.which is a semicircular recess. This room has one 
door, and 2 very small windows. At the south-east 
corner of this terrace is another stair (3), partly 
covered, partly open, which leads to the fourth story 
of this part of the building on the roof of tho chamber 
in the third story just now described. Of this fourth 
story also a separate plan is given. The small 
chamber (1) is open towards the north, where it is 
supported by 4 slender columns. The area on the 
terrace in front of this chamber has been surrounded 
by stone pillars, between which there were screens to 
conceal the ladies who might occasionally be admitted. 
f A very narrow passage leads from this small apartment 
along the stair to a cupola (2) supported by 4 pillars, 
which commands a most magnificent view, having not 
only the whole country but almost every area of the 
castle perfectly exposed. This is the highest pinacle of 
the building, and has a showy, light appearance.^) 

I now proceed to the flower garden (Phulwari), 
as it is called by the Hindus, or (Khaneh bagh) house 
garden, as it is called by the Persians, which is in 
fact the abode of the ladies, or zenana, as we call it 
from the Persian zenana mahl (women’s apartment); 
but this term appears too plain to Hindustani 
jealousy, which chooses to exclude altogether the 
mention of the sex. It forms a large square from 
the south-west corner of which the area (H) has been 
taken; but on every other part it is surrounded by 
apartments one story high, as will be seen on the plan. 
iThe most usual form of each apartment consists of a 
hall opening towards the garden with a wide door, 
and having at each end a room which is sometimes 
lighted by one window, but sometimes receives no air 
except through the hall. There are however several 
irregularities, ne will be seen by the plan. Jt is 
probable, that, when not too much crowded, each lady 
iiad one of these apartments for herself and slaves. 
.Three staircases, as will appear by the plan (7, 22, 
44), led up to the roof near the south-east, north-east 
and north-west corners, where there are buildings, to 

(1) To follow thia description, too the tmnll plan of the upper etory. 
known locally oa Mil* Singh kti baifhak. 
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which we shall afterwards return. There are also 
two private entries from tho outside of the castle, 
marked No. 11 and No. 38. The latter is guarded 
by two small chambers (39) and (40), which form a 
projection; but to my great surprise there would 
appear at the other passage (11) to -have been no 
precaution except a wooden door. I am inclined how¬ 
ever to suspect that both these passages were made by 
Colonel Goddard, to give access to his men, probably 
quartered in the flower garden, and that the passage 
No. 11 had been originally a stair like No. 22, and 
that the passage No. 38 has been like that marked 
No. 20, which leads into two chambers projecting in 
conformity with numbers 39 and 40, and wnich 
probably served as baths. The passage No. 18 led 
into a small area (U) surrounded by nine apartments, 
as will appoar from the plan. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 seem 
to have been retiring closets, the others surrounding 
this area seem to have been the apartments of careful 
women attendants. In the wall between (8) and (9) 
has been a stair leading to the terrace on the roof. 

The area called the Phuhvari has probably in fact 
been a flower garden, and is divided into numerous 
parterres by various narrow paved roads, crossing 
each other at right angles. The flowers of course have 
long ago vanished. 

The chief ornament of this area is a square 
building called the Ainah Mahal, or mirror of 

f alacesT 1 ) the residence of the chief’s married wife. 

t is placed near the centre on a terrace (W), to which 
on three sides there is an ascent by a stair leading 
to a cistern (1, 2, 3), in which there was probably a 
jet of water. On the west side were two stairs, and 
no cistern. The building is very clumsy. Each side ' 
in front has three doors, and some way above them 
a cornice in the usual form. Above the cornice is 
a window with a covered balcony, and the parapet is 
crowned with a clumsy balustrade. In other respects 
the whole of each front is a doad wall, varied only 

fl) More oorroctly "tho mirror nnartmont", in apartment hor>K round 
with mirror#. Tho Kama name* nro round in many palncco of the Muglifti 
period. 
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by six windows, placed regularly indeed but entirely 
unornamented, and quite pitiful in size. Within on 
the ground floor, which was probably the usual resort 
of such of the ladies as enjoyed the wife’s favour, are 
12(*) chambers, and a stair, the distribution of which 
will be seen from the plan. The rooms (5), (6), (7) 
and (8) are tolerably light and airy and high in the 
roof, w’hich consists of a plain semicircular arch. The 
rooms Nos. 9 and 11 are neat, being octagons with 
two doors and four windows, two to the outside, and 
two towards the rooms Nos. 6 and 8, and 5 and 7. 
The roof forms a hollow hemisphere and is rather too 
lofty. Nos. 10 and 12 differ only in being square, 
and are also very neat. The central room no. 7,(2) 
were it lighter, would be also handsome; but its four 
'doors are very low, as the stair passes over one of 
them. Each door has over it a window; and, had that 
under the stair been sacrificed, the doors might have 
been made of a good height. The hemispherical roof, 
which covers the centre, is supported by four gothic 
arches, and within the arches at each end is a semi 
circular alcove completing the roof in length. 

The stair which goes up from No. 8 is 3J feet wide, 
but very steep. It leads up to the roof, or second 
story, the form of which will be seen by the plan. 
The terrace (31) is surrounded by a high parapet wall 
and balustrade, in w'hich, as I have mentioned, are 
four windows with four covered balconies (33, 33, 33, 
33), and it surrounds an elevated terrace (32), and 
a small building (35) above the stair, through the 
middle of which there is an arched passage (36). 
Above this a stair, exceedingly steep, leads to a small 
platform (38) on the summit, which is covered by 
a cupola (39) supported on four pillars not quite so 
high as tnat above the Padshah’s throne, but still 
commanding a most noble view both of the country 
and castle. At each corner, above the chambers (9), 
(10), (11) and (12) is a small square room (34) covered 
by a dome, too low to have any effect from below. 
Each chamber has a door, and two small windows. 

(1) 8hould bo "9'*, judging from tho plan. 

(t) Should road “N(i. 4 , according to tho plan. 
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I now return to the buildings above the roof of 
the ladies' apartments, which is flat. Above the 
doors and windows their front towards the area was 
ornamented all round with a sloping cornice, above 
which was a low parapet wall, .sufficient only to 
prevent those walking on the roof from falling over, 
out above the roof on the opposite side, the outer wall 
of the castle rose 10 or 12 feet above the terrace (40) 
- which formed their roof. 

Above the stairs Nos. 44, 22 and 7 are three small 
buildings (41) which cover the stair, arid open with 
a door to each side from the landing place. A stair 
(42) leads up from the terrace to the small platform 
on the roof of each of these buildings, on which has 
been constructed a small cupola or Gumji, supported 
by 4 pillars (43). On eacli of the three corners of the 
roof of the ladies’ quarters above the apartments (9), 
(24), and (42) is a square chamber (44), which on two 
sides towards the terrace has a door and window over 
it, and a window on each of the two sides that look 
towards the country. Each of these latter windows 
leads to a covered balcony, which of course was care¬ 
fully covered by screens. 

A wretched open hanging stair (40), such as 
before described, leads to the roof of each of these 
rooms, which are light and handsome, being nearly 
cubes. On the outside they have all round a sloning 
cornice, surmounted by a low parapet wall, which 
could not conceal from view the ladies that might 
ascend, and which of course they never were permitted 
to do, except in the dark. 

Above the chambers (27) and (28) is a small area 
(47) open above, with a retiring closet (48) behind- it 
but there is nothing analagous above the correspond¬ 
ing apartments No 39 and 40. 

Before the west front of the castle is a large area 
not however corresponding exactly with the dimen¬ 
sions of the front, as it docs not reach to the southern 
end, while it passes the northern, as will appear by 
the plan. It has three gates towards the north, south 
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and west, but none of them is in the centre of its 
respective side. That towards the west had above it 
a gallery for the band of music called Nohobut.f 1 ) and 
through this gate came an aqueduct about 4 feet high, 
which brought water into the flower garden from a 
small tank at some distance west, from whence it was 
raised by machinery. This aqueduct cut the court 
into two, so that there could have been no passage for 
a carriage from tho north to the south gate, and horses 
could only indeed have passed by scrambling over a 
steep ascent paved with stones, which was in the line 
of the two gates. Except at the gates, the area was 
surrounded on every side by a high wall, on the inner 
side of which was erected a very narrow gallery, 
opening towards the area by numerous arches about'5 
feet wide, with buttresses between of about 3 feet. 
The gallery was not subdivided into rooms, but served 
as barracks for tho men immediately attached to the 
governor's person. The roof of the gallery served as 
a rampart, defended by the outer wall rising into a 
parapet capable of defence against musketry. The 
centre of the west face was ornamented by a cupola, 
supported on four pillars, and overlooking a 6mall 
tank. 

The stones of which these works consist are partly 
red and partly white, but the latter are the most 
common. The whole "hill at least towards the summit 
consists of them. The strata are apparently hori¬ 
zontal, and the masses that have been procured are 
very fine and cut well. It is granular, but much 
harder than proper sandstone, and approaches in 
nature to granular hornstono. 

In the afternoon I returned to Meygaong^ 2 ) 

% 25 th December .—I went about 10 miles, which were 
called 7 coses, to Nahatta.( 3 ) The road led for a great 

E (U Naulat, originally n largo Icotllo tlnim; then uaerl for tho mnslo 
layed at fixed limon In front of the king’s or raja’s palaco.— Naulat khftna 
i the munic-gallory, generally above tho main gateway or entrance to 
a pnlaco- 

(8) Mnjhigawnn. 8<*e page 47 abova, whnro Buchanan spell* it 
Majangwa. 

(») Nauhatta, just under ten miles from MsjhigilwlA by tho present 
ro*d. 
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part of the way between the great hills and some small 
ones which skirt the Son. These do not reach to the 
great hills as represented in the Bengal Atlas, ( J ) and 
are of (inconsiderable height, but are very rocky. The 
stone like the whito kind on Rotas, but not so hard, 
approaching nearer to freestone. The country 
between is a fine level. 

% The houses of sirkar Rotas I observe have the 
ridge of their roof straight one side, overlapping the 
other as in a government house in Ava. Tnose here 
are surrounded by high hut rude railings of sticks and 
bamboos covered'with Sem.( 2 ) 

The people of Nahatta say that Bupnath ( 8 ) the 
owner is descended from Ruedas, and call him Surya- 
bong8t.( 4 ) They say that at Bandu on the bank of the 
Son whore there is a place dedicated to Doriswara Siva, 
hut no temple, there is a stone( fl ) on which every 
Rajah’s name appears engraved when he dies. Bup¬ 
nath is called the Bilaunjiva Rajah, which seems to be 
the same name a9 Billaunja of Kennell, no such name 
being known.( 6 ) His estate formed the part of Circar 

(1) ».e. f Ronnoll's IJingal A dm 

(*) Tho broad bean, DdicKnn lublab. Those fence* covered with bean 
plants aro a distinctive feature of the villages close nndor and among tho 
hill* of South Bih&r and OboU Nagpur, and add much to their pictur- 
esquesees. 

(!) Bhupanathn, "lord of kings". 

(«) Suryoyothil, he., of the solar race. P.ohiU. according to the Puranes 
end Mahibharata, was a scion of the Ayodhya brench of tho solar race, 
an Aikfviku, not an Ail* (lunar race). For tho siguificance of tha distinc¬ 
tion, see F. E. Pacgiter, Ancient Indian Bitiarical Tradition (1022), gag* 
286. 

(*) Soo Buchanen’s paper in the Trtimactiont, Ji, A. S., Vol. I, Pt. II. 
206-4, which shows that be visited the place, and examined tho rock 
end tho inscriptions on it, finding among other names that of Pratipadhft- 
vala Dova. Tne family which in Buchanan’s time hold tho "principality 
of Rilouja " claimed descent from PretipadhAvala, "chief of Japila". The 
history of tho Sonpure family, the head of which ia still respectfully 
colled " Maheraj" by tlio country folk around, is of peculiar interest, 
end merit* critical investigation. 

I cannot think what Doriswara represents, unless it be dvdrtiwtra, the 
"lord of the gateway", or entrance, he., of the narrow passage up the 
Bop valley, the route so often followed in anciont times, by invading host* 
from tho south-west. • Possibly we have the earn* idea in the name 
Dirinngar (f Dviranagare) the important village duo south of ItohLAsgarh 
end north of the embouchure of the Konl river. 

(<*) It is not dear what Buchanan moans hero. AppnrenUy ho should 
have written "Bittoania", ee this is how Bonn el I spelt tho uamo on his 
map. See also Appendix 0. _ 
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Rohtaa from Rohtas and upward, including Husina- 
bad, and Bandu and Mangea. have been separated to 
collateral branches, and tho whole on the south side of 
the Son has been granted in Jaygirp) to a Nawab of 
Patna, who farms it to the Rajah for Rs. 6,000 a year, 
but this is in Ramgar.f 2 ) For what he has on this 
side he is called Talukdar, and paid Rs. 3,300 to tho 
Rani, while there aro 6 or 7 zemindars under him, 
besides a little that he retains Khaa. The Rajah •• 
will now-get the independent management of this 
part of the estate. The family had two seats, at 
Baranagar, a cose from Bandu, and at Morabba( 8 ^ 
on the Koyil river, but he now lives at Sonpur,( 3 ) 

2 coses above the mouth of that river, on the 
south side of the Sone. Bhaiwani Singha the 
owner of Bandu is also called Talukdar, and paid his 
revenue to the Rani, levying it from zemindars. 
They know nothing of Chanderban nor of who took 
Rohtas from the family. South from Majiya is 
Gurwa( 3 ) which belongs to Nursingha Deva, a person 
of the same branch of the family with Bhawani 
Singha but he pays his revenue to Ramgar, and his 
estate is a separate perganah. Ranka( 3 ) in Palamon 
is south from thence. The rajah of Palamon is 
a Cheru. Some people say that the Cheru speak 
Hindi, others not. Rank a belongs to the Dewan who 
is a Suruyar( 4 ) Rajput. Sirguja in the Maratta 
country belongs to [a] Raksel ( fi ) Rajput, of the same 
family with Ajidsingha, on whom he depended. 
Singraulaf 6 ) belongs to Udawant Singh, a Ben Bungsi 

(1) Evidently the Uunainahftd family, descendants of Hidiyat 'All Kiln, 
father of Qhulam Husain KJi&n, the author o! tho Siynr-ul-Mutdlcharin, 
who held the estate from 'All Verdi Khan's time. 

(*) The old district of lUmgarh covered n very largo nroa. It was 
broken tip after the Kol insurrection in 1831-2, parts being allotted 
to the Mnnbhoia, Monghyr and old Bihfcr districts, while tho bulk was 
divided between tho districts of HAz&rlbigh and Lohardagi (the present 
Rinchl and Pslilmau districts). 

(*) All in the north-western portion of tho Palllinan district, aes 
Morwe, Sonpura, Manjenwan, Carhwa and Ranks on tlio Survey mnp. 

(«) The '‘Sarwar" or “Snrwar” of Sherring (I, 228). 

(*) A name not ordinarily found in lists of Rajput clans and tribes. 

A Raidisnl of the same family as the SaronjA rajas seised a considerable 
area south of the 809 about tho middle of tho 17th century; but 
Ajit Sin eh does not appear to have been of this stock. At lout Aiit 
seems to have been a Singraul! riljil—generally regarded as Kharwitr. iSee 
Drooke and Dampior’s Nott on Mirtajrur District South of th s Soif (1894)1. 

(•) Singraull, in Mirzapur district, south of the S 09 . 
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Rajput, who pays tribute for 700 villages to the com¬ 
pany and 700 to the Marattabs. The Chowhan 
Rajputs possess the country between Singrauli and 
Surguja and [«£.] belongs to the Marattahs. All these 
are pure Rajputs. The most prevalent caste in the 
parts are the Pocya,^) who are supposed to be 
a branch of the Gor or stone cutters. In Palamon the 
Chorus are by far the most numerous. A good many 
Khorwar on the hills of Palamo and BeTlauja and 
some below. The Palamo Raja wears the thread and 
lives pure, but the poor live impure. 

£Cth December .—I went between 7 and 8 miles to 
Porcha( 1 2 J between the hills and the .Son, which is 
scarcely nere navigated although it contains a good 
deal of water. The people say that there are no pebbles 
either in it or in the Kiyul.( 3 ) About a mile from 
Noahut( 4 ) I crossed a deep torrent named Badua, f 5 ) 
and about 2 miles farther on the Nunona,^) both.with 
very steep banks. In other places the road is very toler¬ 
able for such a country. There are said to be many 
tigers( 6 7 ) in the woods. 

In the evening I received a visit from Bupnath, 
who lately lived at Srinagar,C) a mud walled house 
with two stories thatched and a mud fort near, just 
opposite to Porcha, but has now gone to Sonpur, a 
similar abode. He was well dressed and very civil, 
but has little the appearance of a gentleman. He says 
that ho is descended of Ohundroban who was expelled 
from Rohtas by Shore Shah, as usually related, and 
that Chundraban was descended through the 


(1) Written thus in llm manuscript. It is difficult to say what caste 
Ruchanan rofor* to. Tliorc in no »nch easto <w triho to lie found in aouth 
Shulmbid. I suajioct that Lho t should l>o road r. Tory., would nboit 
reprosont tho pandit's pronunciation of Pnrhaiya (Crooko, T. if 0. IV), 
or Parhoya u Dalton calls them {Klh. of /ft*., 127, 129, 131, &c). 

Parchho. 

Koel. 

Hnuhatta. 

Not named on tha S. 8 . 

Captain De Gloss. in bis journal kept when on survey work in 
South BihSr, under dato 2Clh Doccmher, 1766, found thin very neighbour¬ 
hood (near ParSnuenr) "much oroharrasned with Jtmgglos and Immense 
Qmwility of Tygers, and furthor on, the next day, ho records "Groat 
oumhora of Tygers". _ , ^ . ..... 

(7) On tho aonth hank of the 809 , m Palimaa district. 


if 
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Oyudijrap) family of Ruedas [Rohitas]. That he is 
descended of Chandraban is highly probable. He says 
that the image on Ruedas Cnauri represented that 
prince, and that the conical rock mentioned in my 
account of Katautea gate was left by one of his ances¬ 
tors, who was attempting to dig a passage for the Son 
through the hills. When the workmen began to cut 
this part blood issued from it.( 2 ) He says that he 
can trace his ancestors very far in the papers belonging ' 
to his family, and has promised me a list. 

The Son here is about a mile wide and the stream 
is 4 or 5 hundred yards, not rapid but tolerably clear, 
and in most parts pretty deep. It is now fordable at 
two places between this and Bandu, but in the spring 
is fordable in most places. The banks or channel are 
not at all rocky, and they contain but few pobbles, and 
fewer of these are of a fine kind than lower down. 

The people of Porcha are Kanoj^) Brahmans who 
cultivate by means of slaves .( 4 ) Their huts wretched, 
and they seem bad and indolent farmers. They do 
every kind of labour except holding the plough. For 
nine years the rains have been scanty, owing to which 
many have gone to other places. 

27 th December .—I went rather less than 10 miles 
to Jadunathpur by a road which was represented as 
impracticable, but I found it not very bad; 2 or 3 
descents into torrents were rather steep, in other 
respects it was good. The torrents are numerous, and 
in general contain a little stagnant water, and by 
receiving them into reservoirs near the hills might 

(l) See also above (pr»Ro 50) where Bnc’narmn call* him "Chandra 
Ban, a Brahmen". It seems to mo that ha ]uu confounded the lUji with 
his deputy, or diwiin. The Muhammadan historian* distinguish oetwoon 
the two. The "mighty Itaia" of Ni'mat-ttllah may hare boon doscondod 
from Itohita’s race, tho Aiksvdkas of Ayodhya. i do not find his nimo 
given in tho Muhamnmdou histories; it may possibly have toon Chandra- 
bin; but it is also posaihlo that Chnndrabin ronrasnnle tho Chnriman of 
Abb&s Sarw&ui (Elliot, IV, 167) and of Nl’mnt-ullah (hoc Dorn, History of 
tA* Af/jKitns, 107, who writes Ohuramsn). 

(*) Thu same story is still told, and the spirit is still propitiatod 
by the hill folk. 

( 8 ) Kanaullya. 

(*) Buchansn no doubt refers to tho kamiyauli system. The komiyt I 
not • sieve in tbe neuse in which this word is generally used in 
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irrigate a very large proportion of the country; but 
this lias bcon ontiroly neglected. The most remark¬ 
able in the order I passed them were called Titahi, 
Pinsa, Dusiyari, Bohoriya Jagrcwa, Barand* Kota, (*) 
and one at Jadunathpur the name of which I did not 
loarn. The country by nature is most remarkably 
beautiful, little wooded hills, winding rich plains, 
most rocky and precipitous mountains bounding on 
" both sides a river from 1 to £ mile wide, leavo nothing 
to bo wished for except that the plains should be cul¬ 
tivated by an intelligent people; but all here is poverty 
and ignorance. There are sundry villages, but 
exceedingly wretched, and chiefly occupied by 

Sakndwipi Brahmans and their slaves, as bad as the 
Konjiyas.(2) The woods are not. so stunted as farther 
down, although many of them are on little hills, but 
the soil of these is very rich. These little hills seem 
of a singular nature. (*) They .are in short detached 
ridges or hemispherical lumps, perhaps 40 or 50 feet 
in diameter and 10 to 15 high, with narrow passages 
winding among them. Some have been cultivated, 
and I see one producing mustard without irrgation. 

Near Jadunathpur the rock comes to the Burfoco 
without rising into hills, and the rock descends to the 
bank of the Son, but not at all into its channel, which 
is entirely of sand. This rock is divided into masses 
by fissures running nearly E. and W. and N. and S., 
with others having a slight dip to the south. It is a 
hornstone, where most entire of on uniform colour and 
substance, but the greater part is much decayed and 
crumbling into fragments like dry clay. In these the 
substance has been divided into thin layers of different 
colours, and nfot straight, but waved. In most places 
not only the larger masses but the fragments into which 
these arc crumbling are cuboidal, but in one place I 
observed it dividing into vertical plates running east 
and west. 


(l) None of thoee duou are marked on the S. S. 

(*) KanaajiyU. 

(I) Are those the “Cndd&p&h innda" of the geologist* f 
not mark them on tue map. 
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A nephew of Toml Mul, and an uncle of the 
Adhauraf 1 ) Chaudri, says that the Kharwar always 
lived on these hills from Rohtas to Vijayagur and are 
under two Rajahs, Torul and Siva, one who has the 
hills of Tilautta, the other those of Saseram. The 
hills of Chainpura are under 4 independent 
Chuuduris. Siva Singha has one Chauduri, and 
Torul Mul 7. The Kharwars of Tilautta are called 
Turkan, I believe, liecausc they paid fowls to Rotas, 
but they say from the name of the district. Siva 
Singha's peoplo are called Komh from the name of 
the district. ( 2 ) The country or people of the 4 
Chanduris is called Rajewar, but they disclaim all 
affinity with the Raj wars, but they do the same with 
the Kharwar bearers of the plains and with those of 
Nagpur and Palamo, who speak a language which they 
do not understand, they using the ordinary Hindi. 
They have no remembrance of having been sovereigns 
of any country but their own, nor do they worship 
Ruedas nor claim any connection with hira.( 3 ) Torul 
and his 7 Chauduris were not of the same family, and 
each paid his contribution separately to the Rani,( 4 ) 
but they obeyed his orders. The Raja and his male 
relations wear the thread and call themselves Surya- 
bougsi Rajputs, but do not pretend to have any 
kindred with Bupnath, nor did they ever hear of 
Chandraban, but they say that they always depended 
on whoever possessed Ruedas. The stone in the ditch 
at Katautea they call Baings Asur,( 5 ) and some of 

ft) Now tho most important viilago on tho plateau, about 20 miloa 
W. by N. from Rohtlsgarh. 

(*) Perhaps Korfie, on tho bank: of on© of tho headatreams of tho 
Durgavotl, about 12 milaa woat of Akharpiir. Of. Koresh. pages 86 and 114 
bolow. 

S in the Report, however (Martin'a B. 403), Buchanan say* the? 
nmsnlve* Suryavamii. 

(4) Buchanan mentiona "the Rani" several times, but does not loll 
ua who ahe waa. Thomas Twining, who was Collactor of ShAhibid from 
December 1801 to September 1803, when describing a visit to tho fortrees, 
mentions that tho "Rajah of Rotas" residod at Akbarpur. Thia may have 
boon llarbans ItAva, son of 8hAh Mai, tho div-,ln of the fortrees jfiffir who 
surrenderee] the place to Captain Goddard in 1764 , Havel! Rolit&s pargana 
was granted in /firrlr by the B. I. Co. to Sh&h Mai, and tho grant w ns 
continuod to Herbaria (sec (Jcae liter, 1924 , pago 124 ). ShRh Mai waa 
sometimes callod RAjii Snfih Mai, and probably IJarban* vrrw also known, 
locally at all ovonts, aa tho Raja. Probably then lh# RAM referrod to 
by Buchanan waa tho widow of Harbans, who wp know rosidod At Tilothn. 

(i) Bbainsiaor (MahipSaura). 
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them make offerings but others do not. They all pray 
to Durga Devi, to whom they offer buffaloes and 
goats. The poor among them eat fowls and swine, but 
the chiefs who have Brahmans for Gurus and Purohita 
reject these. The poor at, harvest worship chiefly the 
Gongf 1 ) Devi, or village goddess, whose name the 
chiefs do not know. All except the Rajah’s family 
hold the plough. The poor are not slaves. The 
Gaur( 2 ) bring forth young in Asaur( 3 ) and go in flocks 
of 4 or 5. The males that are solitary are savage and 
attack men. The Gaur and Arna are the same. 
There is no other Arna on these hills. Their horns 
are round, not like those of the buffalo. They are only 
procured in Choyet,( 4 ) when the jungle is burnt anS 
they come to springs to drink. Their commodities 
come from Banaras by Vijapur'f 5 ) on which route 
there is no considerable ascent. 

The Cherus of this place say that the Palamo 
Rajah is of their caste and calls himself a Nagbangei 
Rajput, and the persons of high rank there marry 
with Rajputs and wear the thread, but the low Cherus 
do not, although they live pure and have Brahman 
Gurus and purohits. * The people here speak only the 
Hindi, but although those of Palamo in general under¬ 
stand it, they, have a dialect or language which the 
people here ao not understand, and which they call 
the Nagpuri; but it is probable that in Nagpur several 
languages quite distinct are spoken. They have a 
.tradition that they were driven into the forests by the 
Huriyabangs.( 6 ) 

(1) Qrimadevatd, "riling* goddess'*. 

(*) Bee also page 40 above, Not* (3), and Marlin'® B. /., II, 14. Gaur 
and drift are not the tame. In South Bibar the word gaur (Sanskrit 
is always applied to tlw Indian bison, and anja (Sanskrit ! to the 

void buffalo. 

(*) AfArh, the 10th month of tho Hindi FaslI year, corresponding 
with about the middle of .Tune to the middle o! July. 

[4) Ohait, the 7th month of the Hindi Foidi rear, corresponding with 
about the middle of March to tho middto of April. 

(*) Vijayngarh, generally pronouucod and written Bljaigaph. 

{•) U, Haihayavarhil, ono of the most interesting races of the past 
in India. See 8 herrinrr, T. d 0, I, 213; Crooks, T. d C., and Russell, 
T. </., i. v. For tnei? connexion with Bh&h&bid (see GateUter 1924, 
162), where they appear as Harihobnns. 
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The Raja of Billounja says that the Palamo Rajiv 
is a Cheru, and not a Nagbongsi Rajput like the 
Nagpur Walih.p) The proper Rajputs will not marry 
with the Cherus, who are flescended from illegitimate 
sons of Chohun( 2 ) Muni. These must not be 
confounded with the Chohan( 3 ) Rajputs of the west. 
The Chohans of this vicinity are only pretenders, and 
are in reality Paiks. All proper Rajputs are called 
Rawut burg,( 4 ) an inferior breed aro called Paik burg, 
but the Cherus do not oven belong to these. The 
Palamo people fled from Bojpur from an ancestor of 
Bupnath’s, and settled first at Deruya^) in Palamo. 
All speak the Hindi language. In the hills of 
Billounja a people called Parahia(o) speak a quite 
distinct language. 

Tho R&mgur, Kunda and Toree( 7 ) Rajahs aro 
Kharwars but call themselves Rajputs. Their people 
speak Hindi. In Nagpur almost all the people arc 
Dangurs, ( 8 ) Raj wars, Kharwars, &c. The iron 
smelters are Koi lohar.( 9 ) The persons of rank in 
Kunda, Toreo intermarry with the Cherus of Palamon. 
The Kharwars of Ramgar, &c., who are learned, say 

(1) Wall, an Arabic word, now usod in ths tonso of guardian, or (as 
hero) governor. 

{*) Cyavana R$i, the BhArgnvo. For ths Association of (Jio earliest 
Bliiirgftvas with non-Aryan races, see Pargitor, Anc. Ifld. Hitt. Tradition, 
Chap. XXVI. 

( 8 ) Chntihun, ouo of tho Agnikula clans. 

(4) Bilwt Varga, " princely class ". Huvat, sometimes rdiit, is 
derivatively tho same hr Tdjjml. 

P&yika vnnja. The name pftyika, lit. a foot-snldior, wes applied In * 
men, generally selected from martini racon, employed os a sort of militia, 
t.o., by landholders to guard treasure, & c., and so men employed on 
military service, not nocesaarily RAjpflta. Cf. ulsu the PAik* of Orissa. 

(ft) Now a small place in north-westorn Pnl/lmau. 

( 0 ) Forhoiy&T Soo above, page 77, Note (1). 

(•) IUiinga|l), Kundii and Tori, all famous forts at one timo. 

( 8 ) DhQngart, soo pago 66 ; Note (4). 

(i»l For Kol Loh&vs, see Ovmu of India, 1911, Vol. V, page 502. The 
term Kol is used In a very coniprohonsivo sons© in South Bihar and Cliota 
Nagpur, and covers several tribes or races of so-collod aboriginal origin. 
Tho ancient iron-smelters of the hill country are now represented by tho 
Agariyaa of south Mirzapur, and the Asuroa nnd Agnriyns of Ohotn 
Nagpur. Tho iron smeltors referred to hy Buchanan were probably 
Ag&riyaa. Hoans of iron slag, tho relioa of ancient workings, have been 
found on the plateau above. An interesting description of tho method of 
work followed by those people will be found in V. Ball's Jungle Life, 
page 668. 
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that they derive their name from Khairagurp) and 
that they ought to be called Gurwar the title which 
Ajit Singha’s family assumes. This family is acknow* 
lodged universally to be true Rajputs and have long 
possessed their present territory. Khairagur is on the 
road between Burdi and Mirzapur a small mud fort. 

December 28th. —I remained at Jadunathpur 
preparing to ascend the hills by the Sokri( 2 ) ghat. 
Jadunathpur is a wretched place. There are two 
Aharsd 3 ) one totally neglected, the other cultivated 
with wheat, and the fields under it with rice. In the 
evening I went to hawk with the Rajah who, although 
his territories are very small, had an elephant, 
a servant on horseback and eight or nine hawks. He 
is said to be very much in debt. He seems quite 
regardless of his people. His elephant stood in the 
midst, of a wheat field and was allowed to pull up the 
young plants and eat without restraint, although 
there is a great scarcity if not famine. The Son here 
is much as at Porcha. In its bed a few pebbles, very 
few of these diaphanous, but some red, green, 
yellowish and blackish, quite opaque. At Bandu ghat 
the diaphanous become common: whether they come 
down the Keyol or are generated in the banks I cannot 

Bay. 

December 29 th. —I went to Sorkey.(®) The 
bottom of the hill is not quite 2 miles from Jadunath- 

F ur, near which there are some small hillocks such as 
saw on the 20th; but on the whole no hills come 
within 1$ mile of the Son, the channel of which is 
quite sandy and not only contains fewer pebbles than 
lower down, but a much smaller proportion ore 

(l) Both Santals and KharwArt havo n tradition Uiat they came from 
KhairAg&rh. but it is not definitely aottled whore this was. The Mirzapur 
XharwArs locale it in th© Allahabad district. Other Bites have been 
suggested in Chhattlagarh But*, Mirtanur. South Qey&, Hit&rihlgh, and 
even in tho south of the Bbagalpor district. Khniri ia a Tery common 
place name. The very noma KharwAr ia simply khair tvtila, o peraon who 
prepares catechu-extract from the kkaif trea (Acacia Catechu). 

(>) lanraki. 

(A) An ahetr, meaning derivately a place that holda or contains (Sanskrit 
y , to bold) ia an artificial reservoir usod for purpoaes of irrigation, formed 

in tho localities under description by constructing a dam across th© outlet 
of a water catcfcmout area fed by a Btre.uu from the hills. 
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diaphanous, a good many red and green opaque stones, 
but no good specimens procurable. 

The ascent may be a mile in length, and is not 
near so steep as Rajghat to Rotas, as it winds a good 
. deal, although not conducted with much judgment 
It 18 exceedingly rough, although some paina liavc 
been bestowed in former ages to improve the natural 
ascent. Loaded oxen carry up small loads, but with 
great difficulty. From the summit to Sorkey is about 
a mile. The country rises into gentle swells, with here 
and there an inconsiderable hill, but many rocks 
project both on the deeper and more level parts. 
There is however much good soil fit for the plough and 
of a red colour which I have nowhere seen on the 
plains of this district. It entirely resembles the best 
ragyp) soil of Mysore, and no doubt would be very pro¬ 
ductive of that grain. It is covered with long grass, 
quite parched, and scattered trees, Mohuyal, Bot, 
Chironji( 2 ) &c. Near the village of Sorki, where it 
is manured, it produces wheat without watering, but 
without manure it is supposed incapable of produc¬ 
ing any crop. A narrow valley, perhaps 100 yards 
wide, winds past Sorki, and is cultivated with rice. 
Many banks are made across it, which preserve the 
water with which some of the fields are still filled 
owing probably to springs. The crop seems even this 
year to have been very good. The straw is in a great 
measure neglected. I saw only 2 or 3 oxeu, but a 
herd of 18 or 20 buffaloes. The people say that wells 
cannot be dug on account of stones, but that most of the 
rivers contain perennial streams and that there are 
many springs. The Rajah’s grandfather has dug a 
small tank, now overwhelmed with weeds, but it con¬ 
tains much water, and a well lined with stone under 
its lowest bank contains water within a few feet of 
the surface, which T believe soaks into [it] from the 
tank. 

The Rajah is a decent looking peasant, but very 
.meanly and even dirt[il]y dressed. He does not want 

(1) Bltuainc coracana, celled rnafuA in South Pihar. 

(*1 Buchanania latifotia. The kernels of the fruit, which yields 
ft wholesome oil, *r« widely eaten by tht people. 
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sense, and he had with him one of the Chauduris whose 
linen was bleached and his manners good. They had 
with them 50 or 60 men, several of them armed with 
matchlocks, as the whole tribe I am told is. There 
are 5 Taluks, Turkan, Koresh, Raj war, Atgaungwa 
and YijaiyagirijP) besides some scattered villages west 
from Tilautha and some in Kera, north-east from 
Vijayagiri which have no chiefs, but the greater part 
of Taluk Kera( 2 ) is on the plain and depends on 
Benares. Each of the 3 last mentioned Taluks has 4 
Chauduris, hut no Raj all. There are therefore in all 
2 Rajahs and 19 Chauduris, who all intermarry. 
They disclaim all connection with the Kharwars of the 
south-east and never heard of those to the north. The 
only caste settled here are a few Dusads, who watch 
the villages and collect rent. They get 30 sera of 
gram a month from each house. The Barber comes 
once in 14 days. Clothes when washed are sent below, 
but this is seldom required. All articles of manufac¬ 
ture brought from below. I saw some pigs, but 
whether belonging to the Dusads or not, I cannot say. 
Sorkey contains about 20 houses, or rather families, 
some having several huts fully as good as those of the 
farmers below. The Rajah’s is large. We were 
however kept at a distance, evidently from fear of the 
women, no one of which was seen, nut all the people 
very civil. 

December 30th .—I went 9 miles to Lora ( 3 ) which 
agrees very well with the people’s calculation. The 
country very beautiful, like Mysore, to Khethangs,( 4 ) 
swelling with a few rocks near the banks of the 
torrents; between Khethangs and Lora rather hilly and 
rocky. The woods very much stunted, and in a few 

fl) This (• evidently mt&nt for Bijafeaffc. For the names Turk6r, 
Koresh and Rajwftr, see above, page 80. Atgaungwa means "eight 
villages" (df-A : it may possibly be the same name sa thnt spelt 

Aughtgama on pago 144 below. All fire names may represent branches 
or distinct famllios of the Khnrwir tribes, after which the different 
estates or "lordships" (Buchanan's Taluk - ta’aHuna) wore called. 

It) Kara Mnngraur, now a pargnns in tho Minaonr district. in 
Todar Mal'a rent-roll it is shown as a mahit in saritfr HohtAs. RAi3 
Balwont Singh obtained a grant of it in altamgfcd from Alamgir II In 
1764 

(«) lohra. 

p) Chnthnnt. 
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places only trees thinly scattered among the long grass. 
The Salt 1 ) the most common tree. Near the villages, 
usually situated on rising ground, the country is 
cleared, and fine Mango, But and Mohuya trees are 
thinly scattered over it, which look very fine. About 
1 £ mile from Sorkey crossed a torrent named the 
Barha,(2) which contains some stagnant pools of water. 
By the way crossed 2 narrow valleys cultivated with 
rice, but saw no houses near. The village of Surha( 3 ) 
I saw at a good distance to the left. More than a mile 
of the road was through stunted woods.- About 
2£ miles farther on came to the Karamnasa at a good 
village named Sarodaj»( 4 ) which may contain about 
15 families. The Karamnasa is a small stream or 
burn, clear as crystal. A good deal of the country 
between Sorha and Saroda covered with thinly 
scattered trees and long grass. About half a mile be¬ 
yond the Karamnasa, covered by stunted woods, is a 
large rocky channel with some stagnant pools of water 
and called the Karnasiv&.( 6 ) About half a mile from 
this, through a stunted wood, is a poor village named 
Bohera,(*) containing 2 or 3 families. From Bobera 
to Khethangs is about 2J miles through stunted woods. 
Khethangs is such a village as Saroda. From thence 
to Lora 19 about 2 miles, through a hilly and rocky 
country. 

There can be little doubt but that Bhupnath is a 
Khairwar as his family intermarried within these 5 
or 0 years with that of Singroula.f 7 ) who acknowledge 
themselves such. The chief of Singroula until lately 
was called Lai, but he now takes the title of Rajnh. 
All the Khairwars here call themselves Suryabungsis. 
On the hills they marry all promiscuously, although 
they have given up all connection yrith those below. 
They have Sakadwipi Brahmans as Puruhits, and 


(1) Sftl (Suntl-rit ) SKorta robiuta, called $aku>6 among the hill* of 
South Bihlr. 

S A junall tributary of the KanuaniWlL 

Sortift. 

Sarodaf. 

(#) JCot marked on the 8. S., but the name means the ‘'little 

Karmait&£& ”, 

'.*) Bohera, called after the treo [Ttrminnlia lelerica). 

pi tingnull. 
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some as Gurus, but in the latter office the Dasnamisf 1 ) 
have interfered. Torul follows this sect. Most of 
them worship Siva, but some have become Vaishnavas 
and abstain from hunting and meat. 


December 81st .—I went to Clmrunda( 2 ) called by 
some Korhur.( 3 ) I first returned by the same way 
that I came yesterday to the skirts of Chethangs, about 
4 mile, and then turned more to the east. I had not 
stopt yesterday at Chethangs because it was said that 
it afforded no water, but about a mile after I left the 
yesterday's road, I came to a large rocky channel con¬ 
taining many pools and a stream of water running 
north, very little less than the Karamnasa. About a 
mile beyond that I passed through a rice field belonging 
to Neyur( 4 ) village, but did not see the houses. From 
thence to Duga (*) is about 2 miles. Duga is a small 
village with 3 or 4 families. A mile beyond this I 
crossed the Durganti, a rocky channel with many 
pools and a stream larger than the Karamnasa. About 
34 miles beyond it J passed Purohangs,( 6 ) where a 
solitary family resides on the west side of the 
Kulhuttaf 7 ) river, nearly similar to the Durganti. 
These three rivers contain streams at all seasons, and 


might be applied to great advantage in irrigation. 
About a mile above the last I baited at Korhar,(^ the 
residence of a Chauduri. It is said to contain only 
8 houses, but I saw in it at. least 30 strong young men. 
In fact each house consists of 3 or 4 huts crammed with 
people. The Khairwars are a strong people, with 
features exactly like the Cherus; and both have nearly 
the same customs. Both eat swine, the Khairwars 
eat even fowls. The country is much Jess populous 
and cultivated than formerly. The people assign no 
reason for this, except that the former inhabitants 
have died. I perceive that in every village some 
shark( 8 ) from the low country has settled, or rather 
comes occasionally. He advances whatever the people 

'I) The tan sub-orders of the mixSifit or tanny/Mn regard 

Sankara AchSry* a» their spiritual guide. 

|S) Chuncla. I 4 ) Nevnn. 

(3) Korns? I 1 ) Dugno. 

|ft) and (?) Not workod on the 8. 8. 

(8) Apparently the Pa(hSn or so-called "Kabuli” money-lende* 
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want, and is repaid partly in produce, partly in posts, 
but chiefly in the former, and it is to this chiefly 
that I attribute the decay of tho country. Churunda 
is a village much such as Lora. 

1st January , 18IS .—I went, in the first place about 
6 miles to the top of Koriyari ghat. The country not 
so hilly as yesterday but more so than near Sorky. 
About 2J miles from Churunda I came to a similar 
village named -Luka. In the rice land on its west is 
a fine stream of water running north. The people there 
have a very numerous herd of cattle. A little more 
than 2 miles from thence is a similar village called 
Ranadif 1 ) with more Rubbi about it than usual. The 
women of this village were allowed to peep at a 
distance, an indulgence shown nowhere else. About 
half a mile beyond R&nadi is a small stream( 2 ) in a 
rocky torrent called Achela. I then walked down the 
pass,^) which is fully as difficult as Sorky and 
conducted with no skill as it follows a torrent which 
renders the road very bad. On coming into the plain 
I went about a mile to the village of Koriyari, (*) and 
from thence went into a recess called Kasisiya^) Ko 
from its containing a mine of that substance. The 
distance from Koriyari is called 2 coses, but does not 
appear to me more than 2} miles, 2 on the plain and 
^ up the lower part of the hill. All on the summit of 
the hills from Sorki to Koriyari ghat the stone 
is exactly similar to that of Rhotas gur. As you 
descend the ghat it assumes more the appearance of 
hornstone. At the bottom of the recess is a grand pre¬ 
cipice showing the strata admirably. They are nearly 
horizontal, with a slight dip to the east, but that the 
vertical fissures are also very distinct appears from a 
grand mass of rock, perhaps 50 feet high, 100 long, 


p Ranodlh. 

(! Not marked on the 8. S. 

• (* Kauriari. It wu up tho Kauriirl valloy that Major James Craw- 
ford led his regimen! in September, 1781, when directed by Warren 
Ha*ting* to proceed to Bijaigarh. Whother by the ghty described by 
Buchanan, or by another ghAt np tha Golariyi Khoh, it ia not clear; but 
be dragged his guns with him on to tho top of tho plateau, and got 
through to Bijaigarh. 

(*) KaaTaiyA Khoh, tha glen where leant* (sulphate of iron) ia 
found This ia not marked on the 8. 8., but Sherwill’*. geological 
map indicates the asset site (two miles north-west of Kauriirl). 
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10 feet wide at the bottom, and perhaps 8 at the top, 
standing quite erect and detached from the precipice 
behind. At the Katautea gate of Rotas on the 
northern side are 2 similar masses, much larger indeed 
but not so far separated from the mass, being only 
separated by a chasm of a few feet in thickness. The 
disposition of the ore is here very plain. It runs along 
the whole end of the recess at the bottom of the precipice 
and is about 10 feet thick, but much may be lower 
down, as its bottom has never been explored. It consists 
as in the other mine of two very distinct substances. The 
greater part is of gentle slate, which is at once dis¬ 
tinguished by the saline efflorescence on its surface 
being yellow. Near its upper part, but covered by a 
portion 2 or 3 feet thick of the gentle slate, is a band 
of pyrites^) about 2 feet thick and covered with 
a white or pale bilie efflorescence. The mine is wrought 
by Khairwars, who break off fragments with stones, 
although it is so hard as to strike Fire with a pick axe. 
They then carry it to Koriyari on their heads, although 
the road for the greater part of the way is very good for 
loaded cattle. They have already formed a considerable 
excavation, and will continue to advance until the rock 
falls in and overwhelms the mine, which will then 
cease to be wrought. The rock above is black, and 
seems a gradation between hornstone( 2 ) and potstone. 
No distinction is made between the two kinds of ore, 
although the one is vastly more heavy than the other, 
nor does sufficient pains seems to be bestowed on scrap¬ 
ing the efflorescence. It is only wrought in Chovet 
Bysak.f 3 ) I then returned to Koriyari, where I 
examined one of the works for making Kaais. The 
workman who superintends is the most stupid 
creature I ever beheld, but so far as I could understand 
him the process is as follows. The new ore is brought 
down in spring and placed in a heap, when if no rains 
occur it is watered until the commencement of tho 
rainy season, when it is put under a shed and is fit for 
filtration, the operation going constantly on. 

(1) A combination of iron and aalphnr. 

Sbemill dooa not show hornatona &i found hero, but only induratad 
potatona and autohur orea. .... .... 

(V) Cbait-Baia&kh, from about tha middle of March to the middle pi 
May. 


i 
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A quantity is put with some water into a large earthen 
vessel at night, and after being stirred is allowed to 
stand until morning when the earth is taken up, 
strained and thrown into a heap which is exposed to 
the air until the rainy season. If no showers happen 
in spring, it is watered and then put under the shod; 
nor does it ever seem to be wholly exhausted, as the 
same i3 repeated year after year, but the now mutter 
is always mixed with the old. In the morning another 
quantity of ore is mixed with the water and allowed 
to stand until night, when the earth is again lifted out 
and strained. They have no contrivance such as 
a cock for drawing off the water, and ns a strainer use 
an earth pot with a large hole in the bottom. The hole 
is covered by a bit of tile and the solution passes of 
course through loaded with earthy matter. It is then 
put into a vessel and allowed to stand all night, when 
a good deal of the impurities subside and the solution 
is taken up in a cup and poured into the boilers. The 
furnace consists of 2 mud walls, the fuel going in at 
one end and the smoke out at the other. It is covered 
above, leaving three small openings for 8 small earthen 
pots, each may perhaps contain 10 sera. The evapora¬ 
tion is conducted chiefly in the two lateral ones, and as 
it goes on the thickened matter is collected in the 
central pot, which when filled is removed and the Kasis 
formed into balls of a deliquescent muddy substance, 
which no doubt contains much sulphate of iron with 
much pulverized pyrites and clay, and probably some 
Alum. What subsides from the solution is collected in 
heaps, which after a year’s exposure to the air gives 
more Kasis than either new or old ore. The waste of 
labour both in mining and extracting the salt and the 
expenditure of fuel, were they estimated on the 
European scale, would render it as dear as silver and 
are on a par with the impurity of the salt procured. 
There are 5 boilors, one at Koriyari and 4 in a wood a 
little lower down the same valley. 

2nd January .—I went down the valley of Kori¬ 
yari to Akberpur^ 1 ) The valley is about 2 miles 

Tiy Akbirpur I have never soen this name explained. Possibly MV) 
Singh called it so, in honour o! his mister. It will he noticed how extremely 
rare Muhammadan names are on or about these hills. 
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wide, perfectly level, of a good soil and watered by 
several perennial streams, but except in the wretched 
village of Koriyari occupied by Khairwar it is entirely 
unoccupied and covered with woods consisting chiefly 
of bamboos, but these are not cut, all that are used are 
brought from the bottom of the hills. In fact the 
wealthy drones who have herds of buffaloes keep this 
• waste as a place for their cattle; were it cultivated the 
scenery would be inexpressibly fine, both sides being 
covered by immense rocks of Rotas in which ore numer¬ 
ous recesses, some penetrating far among the rocks and 
precipices. One spot has been cleared by the 
merchants for collecting their bamboos from the" hills, 
and the quantity lying there for exportation was very 
great. Not' one seems to be cut on the plain between 
that and Akberpur, although it is covered with them 
for above a cose.f 1 ) I crossed the Kochlaf 2 ) Koriyari. 
and immediately afterwards a smaller stream. About 
2 miles farther on I crossed a pretty stream which 
comes from Gulariya Ko towards the Katautea gate. 
But I suspect that at this season no water falls from 
the hills. ' In going to the Kasis mine all the channels 
were dry, but at Koriyari there is a small stream, and 
where the river( 8 ) divides into two branches below each 
is more considerable than the stream at Koriyari. The 
natives have made no observations on the subject. 

3rd January .—I returned to Vishnupur,( 4 ) near 
Tilautta, and observed that the water of the Son there 
is used for irrigation, so that the usual pretence of its 
killing every crop it touches( 6 ) is a mere imagination. 

4 th January .—I returned to Saseram and observ¬ 
ed that the river in the ghat is now dry. 

(l) The tract fan* within the boundaries of the pecnJJar Oonrn- 
ment Estate, known as the Mahlil, the natnre and history cf 

which woro so fully dcicribed in Mr. (now 8ir) D. J. Maepheraon’a Report 
on the Government Estate*. For a bnof account, see Oatctteer, 1924, pago 
137. Buchanan was perhaps not aware of the duty leviable on all bamboos 
and other Umber products. 

(t) Named Baruo N. on the 8. 8. 

(8) Ausane M. 

(4) ? Biahunpura, fouT mile* 6SW. from Tilothu. 

(»\ This objection was raised some 60 yearn later, when the Soi? Canal 
system wm under construction; and the complaint ia still heard that 
the deposit of fine sand muat ultimately deteriorate the soil. 
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5th January .—I examined the Rosa (*) or monu¬ 
ment of Shere Snah situated on the west siae of Sase- 
ram, in the midst of a fine tank. This extends 
(reckoning from the commencement of the steps for 
descending to the water) 1144 feet from east to west 
and 898 from north to south. The slope of the stair 
to the water is 38 feet in 5 or 6 monstrous misshapen 
steps, now in most parts totally broken, but enough ^ 
remains to show that they have never been well cut or 
built, and they are out of all reach of convenient 
dimensions. Otherwise the work would have been very 

g rand and beautiful. The earth taken out of the tank 
as as usual been thrown into large unseemly hanks at 
the distance of 142 feet from the stair on the northern 
and southern sides, and of 113 on the eastern and 
western. These banks have always been ugly, but had 
they been planted( 2 ) they might have added much to the 
grandeur of the place, ana trees thrive very well on 
them. Further, had the area between the wall which 
lines their inside and the stairs descending to the 4 
sides been in proper keening, with shady walks and 
appropriate buildings, the design would have been 
complete. Originally it may have been so, and 
I suspect that the only building in this area was once 
a square hall, covered by a dome, with 4 doors, which 
stands in the middle of the northern stair and leads to 
the bridge which conducted into the tomb. This hall is 
heavy and clumsy to the last degree. At present, not 
only this area but the unsightly hanks by which it was 
surrounded have been deformed by numerous tombs of 
all shapes, sizes, kinds and materials, quite irregularly 
and in all stages of decay. There is also on the west 
end an Idgayi p) which is whitewashed and still 
frequented by the pious, and on the south side there is 
a ruinous Mosque, where however Ncmaz is occasion¬ 
ally performed. Near this the area contains an 

(1) Rauza {Arabic <Liy ), a garden, and then a mausoleum. 

(S) It is evident front Peter Mundy's drawing, made in September, 
1632, that in former daya the banka had been neatly kept and planted 
with trees. The natural effect of rain and weather during nearly two 
centuries had sinco then disfigured tho banka. No one acquainted with the 
great' Muhammadan mauaolaa in Northern India can fall to have boon 
■truck by their "garden” character. 

(*) ‘Id-guti ( ilfo** I, a place where solemn feasts or festivals /tre 
held; used for prayer on particular occasions, especially on the two 
principal ‘Id days {the 'Id-itl-fitr and 
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Abominable village swarming with squalid Fakirs. 
I believe that originally there was an entry into the 
area of the tank by each corner, but the principal en¬ 
trance seems to have been from the west, where there 
is a wide gap in the mound, shut up by a stone gate of 
plain woramanship but of considerable size, and not 
unsuitable for the entrance to a tomb. The banks 
have suffered considerably from various operations of 
.the natives, not only in building upon them as before 
mentioned, but a great part of that towards the town 
has been carried away to construct the mud walls of 
houses, an operation still going forward. 

The bridge has fallen,( l ) a lucky circumstance for 
the tomb, which has long saved it from total ruin, as 
the entrance to the island in which the tomb stauds is 
now difficult, and is performed on a raft of bamboos 
supported on large earthen pitchers ;(2) and this is only 
maae' when wanted by some person of curiosity. A 
Fakir pretends to have hereditary charge, but he’never 
visits it except when some gentleman constructs a float, 
and he then is an assiduous attendant and most impor¬ 
tunate beggar. The water is very dirty owing to all 
manner of men and beasts frequenting it to wash them¬ 
selves and clothes; were it not for this I believe it 
would be very good and clean. As it is, it is much 
used, and I observed many Hindus performing their 
mummeries in it as quietly as if it had been dug by 
Rama or Krishna, and sipping contentedly the water 
that has soaked through so many Muhammedan 
graves. 

The bridge has fallen^ 1 ) a lucky circumstance for 
about !244 feet, rising for some way with rude steps 
of stone to the foot of an elevated terrace, in the centre 
of which the tomb is placed. This area, which is 
surrounded by an embattled parapet 6 feet high, is also 
a square, the side of which is about 183 feet in length; 
but it is placed obliquely on the island, each corner of 
the upper area being about 38 feet from one side of 
the lower and only 10 from the other. I cannot assign 

(1) Peter Mundy'a drawing shows the bridge Handing complete in 
3632 It had fallen, or been broken down, bo/ore William Hodges and 
the Danielle visited S&aarim. 

(>) t.e., on a fffuirndl ( , a pitcher, and 5JT2T , u boat). The 

gaps between the fragmonU of tbo old catiaeway havo since been'filled in, 
and a solid, if'rough, way made acroaa. 
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any reason for this circumstance, which very much 
spoils the symmetry of the whole work. I at one time 
thought that it might have been made in order to 
render the place of prayer to face Meka, but if the 
tank is placed east and west this could not have been 
the case; for by this obliquity the western side of the 
upper area, in place of being brought to the N of W., 
is inclined towards the south, ( l ) as will appear from 
the plan. 

The upper area in the centre of which the tomb 
stands is at present 30 feet above the level of the water, 
and the embattled parapet rises 6 feet higher, but then 
the steps from the bottom of the perpendicular wall 
reduce its height, so that, including the parapet, its 
height may be about 30 feet % On the E. N. and S. 
sides are simple small gates rising above the parapet, 
and having on each side a stair leading down to the 
water, besides the bridge which enters the northern 
gate. On the west side there is no gate, hut there are 
stairs. 

At each of the 4 corners of the area is a clumsy 
octagonal building surmounted by a dome, with a door 
in each face in torn of a gothic; arch. The cornice 
above is sloping as usual. These buildings from out¬ 
side to outside in extreme dimensions are 24J feet in 
diameter. Within they form airy and neat apart¬ 
ments, but their floors have been dug in search of 
treasure. In each side of the parapet are besides 2 
doors near the corner buildings, from whence project 
an equal number of balconies, covered as usual by 
small domes supported by 4 pillars. 

I now proceed to the Rosa or Monument itself, 
which at the base is an octagon of 54 feet each side. 
The sills of the doors are about 28 inches from the 
surface of the area, and the space below them is orna¬ 
mented by a carved moulding. 

The whole height of this 1st stage of the building 
is about 35§ feet, of which foot is the basement 
under the doors and 6§ feet are a very clumsy balus¬ 
trade ; under this is a sloping cornice as usual. In 

(U But Mecca it slightly south of west from Sisarlm! Though thl 
obliquity may have boon exaggerated, tho reason conjectured by Buchanan 
it probably the correct one, m spite of views to the contrary. But see the 
artide by Jumei Burgees in the /. B. A. S 1906, page 464f. 
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each face are three gothic arches 12 feet wide, with 
buttresses on each side of the central arch 5 feet 
2 inches wide. The thickness of the wall is 6 
feet. The arcade runs round the whole building, and 
is 10 feet wide. The roof of each side is supported 
by 4 gothic arches which support 3 heinispherical 
alcove roofs, 10 feet in diameter. Rings in their 
centre show that each had in its centre a chain for 
* suspending a lamp. Tho inner wall of each side of the 
interior on the outer side towards the area is 
divided by 3 gothic arches, in the central one of which 
on 7 sides is a door 7 feet 1J inch wide, and in the two 
lateral ones are two shallow niches. On the 8th or 
western side are three niches and no door, the place 
for prayer being in room of a door. This inner wall 
is an octagon of 41J feet a side, and is 15 feet thick. 
Within is a great octagonal hall covered by a dome, 
and each side is 28 feet 7 inches in length. It lias 7 
doors on 7 of the sides and in the 8th a niche for 
prayer, a good deal carved and covered with pious sen¬ 
tences, in the centre being tho name of God, Allah, 
whioh stands alone in many of the niches of the build¬ 
ing. This great hall ascends very plain with 8 sides 
for about 27 feet, when it has a'small rude cornice, 
above which are 16 very rude windows feet high and 
4 feet wide and shut with fret work in stone w’hich 
reduces considerably their dimensions. They nro not 
arched, but their lintels supported by very rude 
brackets. The doors are supported in the same 
manner, but their brackets are neatly carved. There is 
one window on each side and one in each angle, which 
forms the upper part into 16 sides, and immediately • 
above the windows it is subdivided by very mde 
mouldings into 32 sides, in each of which is a small 
rude niche. The part of the wall where it is 16 sided 
is about 25 feet high, and where it is 32 sided is about 
11, giving in all 63 feet high to the spring of the dome 
which is about a hemisphere. From its centre hangs 
the fragment of a chain, which probably served to sus¬ 
pend a lamp or lustre. The grave of Shere Shah is iD 
the centre of the hall, with a small pillar about 3 feet 
high at his head and his ri*ht tow'ards the place for 
prayer. The grave is raised about 6 inches above the 
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floor, and like it consists of plaster. At his feet are 
two rows of graves said to belong to his favourite 
officers. This tomb is sufficiently lighted and ventilat¬ 
ed from the windows and doors, and its heaviness in 
such a building does not displease, but the attempts at 
ornament are in the very worst taste and rudely 
executed. Had it been perfectly plain it would have 
had a bettor effect. A row simple but neat cornices 
with well formed doors and windows and good masonry * 
would have given it a very grand find solemn appear¬ 
ance, but here as usual in native masonry the worlanan- 
ship is very rude. The stones are not placed in regular 
rows, one being thick, another thin, while a third is 
cut like a dovetail to fill up the inequality left by the 
two former. Some again are laid on their sides, others 
placed upright, so that even in the simple disposition 
of the stones no attention is paid to symmetry, which 
produces not only a very bad effect but tends to weaken 
the building. The tomb within consists of one hall the 
whole height of the building, but on the outside is 
divided into three stages, tne first of which I have 
already described. I now proceed to describe the 
others. From the side of one of the doors leading into 
the great hall of the tomb a stair ascends through the 
thickness of the wall to one of the windows. This 
stair is about 3i feet wide, and the steps are of rough 
stones about 12 inches wide and as nigh, but some 
more, some less. Through the window you pass out to 
a terrace above the colonnade and fenced in by the 
balustrade. This terrace is 15 feet wide, and at each 
corner is an open cupola supported by 6 pentagonal 
rude pillars. The floors of these cupolas toeing about 
18 inches above the level of the terrace interrupt the 
walk round, which would otherwise be very fine, 
although the balustrade is vastly too high (6| feet), 
but views of the country may be had through it. The 
building above this terrace continues on the outside an 
octagon of 41 feet a side, although within it has 16 
sides. It terminates in a very small cornice surmount¬ 
ed by a low parapet, very clumsy. Two stairs equally 
Bteep and a foot narrower than that below lead up in 
the thickness of the wall, and each turns out to a 
small door covered by 4 pillars and a dome adjacent to 
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a cupola, which disfigures the building as destroying 
the symmetry of the whole. Why these doors were not 
made to open into one of the cupolas I cannot say. 
These stairs conduct into a terrace forming the third 
stoir of the building and placed on the thickness 
of tne inner wall, the dome above of course occupying 
only the thickness of one stone. The terrace, 
including the parapet, is 9 feet 10 inches wide. The 
building within the terrace rises for 11 feet with 
10 sides, although on the inside of the tomb it 
has there 32. It ia quite plain and covered by 
a hemispherical dome, on the centre of which is 
a small cupola supported by 4 pillars. On the 
terrace opposite to those below are 3 cupolas also 
supported by 6 pillars. On the whole the outside 
is still more defective than the inner. An attempt 
at more ornament with an equal heaviness of design 
and rudeness of execution have rendered its defects 
more glaring, while the simplicity of the interior is 
not ill suited for the purpose of the building. Tc 
crown the bad taste ( J ) of tne whole, the entablatures, 
balustrades and parapets of the whole have been 
painted with the most gaudy and glaring colours laid 
on plaster like a kind of enamel, and covered with tin¬ 
sel flowers. Time has indeed removed most part of the 
paint, and has so far favoured the appearance of the 
ruin;( 2 ) for the building may now be considered as 
such, and has just arrived at the stage when its decay 
will be rapid. It has hitherto suffered little dilapida¬ 
tion and the inner wall and arch are perfectly entire, * 
but fig trees have taken root on all the exterior parts, 
and have alroady overthrown several of the smaller 
buildings. There is no doubt that Sbere Shah left an 
endowment for its support, but the Mogols, who very 


(l) Tho render will probably feel surprised at the numerous expressions 
of Buchanan’s dissatisfaction with the architecture and details of con¬ 
struction of this magnificent mausoleum, so greatly admired hy most 
travellers- Compere his onlogy of Maklldum Shill Unubit's viaqbara st 
Manor. 

(3) This expression is even more difficult to understand, as wo hare 
a view of tho mausoleum drawn 10 or 12 years later by Gaptaiu R. Elliott, 
showing that it was still apparently complete, with the exception of the 
little cupola on tho summit. We have also William Daniell's excellent 
view, taken only soma twenty years before Buchanan's visit, which 
show’s tho mausoleum complete in ull dolails. In fact up till 1682, when 
Government undertook tho duty of restoration, the only portion of the 
tentral mass that had disappeared was the cupola that, supported on four 
pillars, had crowned the summit. 8oe in this connexion Appendix K. 
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strangely affooted to despise him as an usurper, had the 
meanness to resume this, and the place has been totally 
neglected ever since their authority was established. 

6 th January .—I went to visit some of the other 
monuments, and first that of Selim, 0) the son of Shere 
Shah, which is situated about hall a mile west and 
north from that of his father. It has never been 
finished, as his reign was short and his son governed 
only a few months before the successful irruption of 
the Mogols. It had evidently beeu begun during his 
life, the few months which his family afterwards re¬ 
tained power having been unequal to carry the work so 
far. It seems to have been intended to bo nearly on 
the same plan with that of his father, consisting of a 
tank and island with a bridge and a great tomb to be 
covered with a dome and surrounded by an octagonal 
arcade with three arched doors in each face. The 
building has only been erected from 10 to 15 feet high. 
Some of the arches of the arcade have been turned, 
others not. I observed the following alterations in the 
plan, some of them evidently improvements. The 
banks thrown out in digging the tank have been remov¬ 
ed to a greater distance and have been sloped gradually 
towards the stair, although very abrupt towards the 
country. The view from within is not therefore so 
dismal. The bridge is entire, and is from the southern 
side of the tank in place of the north. It has 11 Rirmll 
passages for the water, which are not arched but cover¬ 
ed by long stone beams laid from buttress to buttress. 
Small balconies on each side project from each 8ide of 
the road between these openings, and would have been 
covered with cupolas. The island, in place of the 
obliquity of the structure with which that of Shere 
Shah has been deformed, is perfectly regular, and each 
side rises with a stair its whole length about 8 or 10 
feet above the water. At each corner an octagonal 
projection like a bastion is connected with the island 
by a narrow neck of some length, and on these no doubt 
4 octagonal buildings, as in the tomb of Shere Shah, 
would nave been erected. The island from this height 
of 8 or 10 feet at each side rises gradually towards the 
great building, which as showing this from top to 

(I) Islam Shkh it tho corrocb tillo. n is nuino was Jn!&! IQi/m, the 
younger ton of Slier 8h&h. who was soloctod by bit nobles lo succeed his 
father on tho latter'* death at K&Janjar. 
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bottom must have had a good effect. The building 
would have been nearly of the same size, but at each 
corner would have lmd a minaret (*) which would 
probably have superseded the miserable cupola on the 
second story, and have had a very fine effect. The 
niche for prayer is not so much ornamented as in the 
tomb of Shere Shah, nor does it contain any writing, 
- but the name of God alone is carved on many parts of 
the building without. 

The gravo which occupies the centre of the build¬ 
ing is undoubtedly that of Selim, who would naturally 
bo deposited there until the building could be finished. 
On his left is a grave of the same size, probably that of 
his unfortunate son Adil, and at their feet are 5 
smaller and of unequal sizes, such as may be supposed 
suited for children. These 7 are surrounded by a wall 
about 7 feet high enclosing a small square area, and 
built rudely of small stones and clay. It is probable 
that on the destruction of the family the murdered 
children have been deposited by some servant 
near their parents, and a wall built round to exclude 
wild beasts. The stair all round the tank has been 
completed, and at the south-western corner of the 
island some way from it is a small cupola orected on 
e circular base projecting from the water. This is 
quite an irregularity in the structure, nor do I know 
what purpose it could have served. Part of the tank 
has become dry, but the water would be very good were 
it not used by all the washermen of the town. 

South some wav from the monument of Shere Shah 
another on a similar plan has been commenced, but 
carried on a very little way. A good deal of earth 
has been taken out and thrown into a bank as usual, 
and the stair for a descent to the water has been con¬ 
structed, but the island in the centre remains unaltered 
nor has any building been commenced. It is usually 
said to be tne Mokbara or Rosa of Runadost, ( 2 ) brother 
of Shere Shah, hut the people are very ignorant of the 
genealogy of this family and of history, and it is more 
probahlo that it was intended for Adil Shah, the eldest 
son and successor of Solim, and may have been com¬ 
menced even before the death of this latter prince as a 

m Apparently a raoro conjecture, for which T cannot truce any®vidfm<*. 

(2) Maijhura moon* a burial-plnco, and bo tomb. But I do not find 
this naino in the list of JJasan Klin's cons given in the Ma^tan-i-af6Qhani. 
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monument for his heir apparent: for it is said that 
Selim died at Sclimpui^ 1 ) near this, on his way from 
Dilli to his native place. lie had left his son Adil 
Shah at Dilli and had with him two younger sons. On 
finding his death approach ho placed the young princes 
under charge of their mother’s brother, giving him 
command of the forces then present, and directing him 
to give Bengal to one prince and Beliar to the other, 
while Adil Shah should retain the western provinces. 
During the funeral the young princes disappeared 
and it is .usually supposed that tney were murdered 
and buried in his tent by their unnatural uncle, who 
immediately assumed the royal titles and commenced 
a civil war with his nephew Adil. Humayun, who 
during the vigorous government of Sherc and Selim 
had been skulking on the frontiers, immediately 
proceeded east, and owing to the dissensions of the 
Patans had little difficulty in wresting from them the 
western provinces. Under pretence of usurpation he 
put the whole family of Shere Shah to death. 

7th January .—I visited the tomb of Hiisevn 
Khan,( 2 ) the father of Shore Shah, which stands in tne 
middle of the town surrounded by a high wall of hewn 
stone, with gates in the eastern, northern and southern 
sides, and an octagonal building covered as usual by 
a dome at each corner. On the Wfest side of the area is 
a small plain mosque built also of hew stone. The 
tomb itself resembles that of his son, but is not so 
large, and consists of a large octagonal hall covered by 
a dome and surrounded by an arcade with three gothic 
arches in each of its faces. It has only 7 doors, and 
no windows. The whole of the arcade outside and in, 
although built of hewn stone, would appear to have 
been covered with plaster very minutely ornamented 
and containing a vast extent of pious sentences. The 
roof of the arcade, as in the other, supported by three 
domes on each side, but these rise above the level of the 
terrace on the top of the 1st story, which has no 
cupolas at the corners but is surrounded by a balus¬ 
trade. Both this and the cornice under it have been 


(1) There i» no town called Sallmpur anywhere now Sjaarfcn, Jalftm 
Shih, moreover, died At Gwaliyar in 1553. 

Ijlaaan KJjan Snr. 
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gaudily painted. On the terrace above the second 
story there are, as in the tomb of his son, 8 cupolas. 
The dome springs immediately from this terrace, with¬ 
out the third stage that is under it in the tomb of his 
son. The summit is crowned by an ornament of 
various mouldings, and not by a cupola. It is difficult 
to say whether tho small domes or the cupolas which 
surmount the first stage in the two buildings have the 
worst effect. (*) 1 am persuaded that had tneir places 
been superseded by a minaret at each corner, as seems 
to have been intended at the tomb of Selim, the effect 
would have been very grand and striking. In examin¬ 
ing this building 1 was filled with disgust and shame. 
The Tahsildar of the Collector, a Muiiammedan, had 
built his house adjacent to the mosque, kept that clean, 
and employed a person to perform worship; while the 
tomb, although neglected and allowed to fall a prey 
to the wild figs, suffered no disgrace, aH intruders 
bejpg excluded by the wall. On the arrival of General 
Wood’sf 2 ) detachment the place was seized on for form¬ 
ing a military depot, and had this been confined to the 
tomb which was abundantly large and had it been done 
with decency there would have been little reason for 
complaint. The insult offered to the dead might have 
been compensated by eradicating the trees, by putting 
in wooden doors and other essential repairs performed 
in a becoming manner; but the mosque, where worship 
is still performed, has been filled with grain, and the 
whole area defiled by the bullocks coming and going 
with loads, while the tumult of porters, carriers and 
weighers and clerks resounds through the whole sacred 
place. The tomb has been made a receptable for fire¬ 
wood, pots and such like worthless articles, to secure 
which the doors of the hall have been built up with 
mud, and the doors of one side of the arcade have been 
filled up in the same manner to form accommodation 
for the keepers. Nor has one single fig tree been des- 
• troyed nor the slightest repair given. The area within 
the wall afjprded room enough for any temporary 
buildings necessary for this purpose. 

r Vot tho tomb of 'Isa Khan, near HumayQn's muusoloum at Delhi, 
i* a counterpart of this, ia justly admired! 

(8) Afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir George Wood, K.c.«. 
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From thence I went about a mile south to see a 
tomb said to be that of Alai Khan,( l ) the person who 
superintended the building sacred to Shore Shah, and 
considered by the natives as a masterpiece of art and 
taste, but in my opinion it has little pretension to 
either, the masonry being rude as usual and the design 
ungraceful. A square area, in which the body of the 
Daroga and that of some other person have been depo¬ 
sited under two gravestones neatly enough carved, is 
surrounded by a wall of hewn stone, with some few 
ornaments and in general about 12 feet high. Tho 
area is of considerable size, and at each corner within 
has had a small dark low apartment, with neither light 
nor air but by one small plain door. Three of these 
chambers have been surmounted by cupolas of 4 sides 
surmounted by very clumsy domes. The fourth at 
the north-western corner lias had a second story, with 
three wretched pigeon holes through which a man can 
scarcely creep, but its north face has been ornamented 
with a gallery, and a stair leads up to its roof from 
the east, which adds to the deformity occasioned by 
this want of regularity. On three of the sides are 
gates. Those to the north and south are very plain. 
That from the east rises higher than the rest of the 
wall, and has on its top two small cupolas, whilo a 
stair leads up from each side on the thickness of the 
wall. The west side of the area is the highest and most 
ornamented, but owing to the small chamber at its 
north end has a less elegant appearance than the east, 
which is regular. It contains a niche for prayer in 
place of a door, but is in other respects on the same 
plan with the east end. On each side of the wall with¬ 
in the area are 4 stairs about 18 inches wide and very 
steep, taken from the thickness of the wall, as in the 
plan.( 2 ) The grave stones have been displaced, pro¬ 
bably in search of treasure. This tomb has a very bad 
character, and the mere mention of it is considered as 
a full excuse for a vixen of character to open the 
sluices of her eloquence upon any unfortunate person 
wbo should ask where it stands. It*is alleged that 
formerly, although ill fitted for the purpose, it was the 

0) Allwal Kfcln. 

ft) This p]nu was not reproduced in Martin's E. /. 
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scoue of a great deal of intrigue, and no woman of 
decent character is supposed to know where such a 
place is situated. 

8 th January .—I went to visit the Khunds on the 
Kudra river. 1 went first about two miles along the 
Tilautta road, when turning to the south I crossed the 
river which contains some clear water and a very small 
stream in a deep, sandy channel. The stream at 
Saseram is rather larger, and were it not filled with all 
manner of impurities would be fine water. Imme¬ 
diately above this 1 ascended the hill by the easiest of 
the passages that I have seen in the whole range, and 
which is nowhere very steep, although the rock is 
almost everywhere naked. About the middle of the 
ascent this passage, called Khutagliat,( J ) was fortified 
in the time of Shere Shah by a wall of hewn stone, in 
order to secure this easiest( 2 ) passage to Shere ghur. 
The wall would have been of little use against regular 
infantry, but of these there were none in the armies 
of Hindustan. Indeed infantry could scramble up in 
a thousand places in these hills, and, having formed 
a lodgment to defend the workmen below, a road for 
artillery might be easily constructed in many places. 

The lowest and greatest of the Khunds called 
Dhuya,( 3 ) from the smoke or mist that rises from it 
when there is water in the torrent, is about a mile from 
Khuta ghat and as much from the passage by which we 
wont from Saseram to Tilautta. This mile is a narrow 
glen or gap, with perpendicular rocks on each side, 
perhaps 100 feet high, which terminate at the pool 
(Khund) where the water rushes over the precipice. 
The pilgrims might find an easy passage along the 
bottom of tins' glen, but that is not the object; the 
trouble of ascending Khuta ghat is vastly preferable- 
The river is at present auite dry, except in the pools 
where there is a good deal of stagnant water; but when 

(>) ? Kota ghat. 

(*} It can hardly be called tho "-easiest " passage to Sharirarh, hut 
Sher K&Sn probably intended to avail himself of it in -com of threatened 
attack from tho plain country to tho north. 

(S) "The pool of smoko", ( )■ Thomas Dunioll painted 

a view of this walerfull, ronrodneed as Plato XI of the Fourth Series of 
'‘Views in Hindoston", probably in the autumn of 1700, wlioo tho rivor 
was full of water. 
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filled the view of the cascade must be very fine, as from 
a rock on the west side you will have a full view of it 
from top to bottom, and” after heavy rains it is said to 
be tremendous. On the whole however the scenery 
here is vastly inferior to that of the recesses in the east 
side of the hills. About J of a mile above this pool 
is Sitakund, where the river falls over a wide shelving 
rock perhaps 15 or 20 feet high upon a channel of one 
solid piece. At most times the quantity of water is 
said during the fair to be in such moderate quantity 
that the pilgrims can wade in the channel and wash in 
' the little streams which fall broken over the rock, for 
this is of great length. Accordingly this seems to be 
the most favourite resort, and many platforms rudely 
built of stone have been constructed as stalls for the 
hucksters who attend. About a quarter of a mile still 
higher up, on a rocky height above the river is a small 
rude square building covered by a dome. It contains 
no image, but a heap of mud is placed against the far¬ 
ther wall. The people with me said it Delongs to the 
Nanaks, (*) who are tne most numerous of the pilgrims. 
Under the rock on which this stands is the third pool 
called—( 2 ) Khund. The fall into this is not consider¬ 
able, but there is a good deal of water in different cavi¬ 
ties of the rock. Seeing the flag of a saint at a little 
distance, I sent to find out the man who ventures to 
reside in this place, at least 4 miles from any house, 
and very little frequented. It is indeed on the path 
that leads to two bathans.p) where cattle remain all 
the year, and to a hill village; but there is no house 
nearer, and the place abounds with tigers, of whom 
[sic.] I saw the tracks. The hermit was absent, but 
under a rock and sheltered bv some bushes was Ills 
abode, with a few pots, a fire and some cocoanut shells. 
He had no hut. On my way down I met the wretched 
animal, an elderly Hindu, who was returning from his 
usual morning round of begging. Any interruption 
to this from sickness or the increasing infirmities of 
old age must put his life in still greater danger than 
w hat arises from wild beasts; and of both the man 

(i) Should road Nannkshiihig, i.e.., Sikhs. There is a till * consider abla 
community of Sikhs At Stsar&m, mostly Agraharls. 

(*) Blank in the manuscript. None of these kuntl* aro marked on 
the o. S. 

(*) A bathdn i* » cattle sited or cattle fold. 
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must be fully aware, and nothing but a mistaken 
notion of religion could induce a person to run such 
risks. It is true that he may establish a reputation 
that may raise hhn to the adoration of the stupid mul¬ 
titude, but this is very precarious, and his destruction 
is the more probable event; nor could it be regretted 
as he is a mere useless load on society. 

The rock on the hill is quite similar to that on 
other parts, white, grey, reddish and mixed. That on 
the sides of the river above Dhuya khund is uncom¬ 
monly white, but in the channel in many parts it has 
assumed a ferruginous appearance and seems to have 
been changed in part into an oxide of iron and [been] 
penetrated by that substance. 

10th January .—Saseram is a large country town, 
not much short of a mile each wav and closely built. 
Many of the houses, partly of brick and partly of 
stone, have tiled roofs. Some of the streets*are 
tolerably wide and exceedingly rudely paved with 
stone. Some people keep their houses and the streets 
opposite tolerably clean, but this is of little avail as 
seldom more than 2 or 3 such persons live adjacent to 
each other, and their neighbours are involved in every 
species of nastiness. Most of the streets are as usual 
narrow crooked lanes. The fort( l ) has never been com¬ 
pleted and perhaps never was intended to be so: it is 
an oblong parallelogram with a round bastion at each 
corner; no ditch. The west gate, very large, in a 
building with a good many windows, but quite ruinous. 
It was probably intended for servants. The Rong 
Mahal,( 2 ) or Abode of delight, is a handsome building 
in the native style. The centre has 3 stories at one 
end and 4 on the other: otherwise it is quite regular. 
A very large alcove in front with 2 balconies on each 
side and the end of a colonnade above these. The 
colonnade runs along the end of the building. There 
has been a colonnade also on the ground at each side 
leading to two wings, both ruinous, but some part of 

(1) Since Buchanan's time thia "fort" haa disappeared; bat aee next 
note. 

(*) From the description given here and from tho aketch which is 
among Buchanan's manuscripts tho building which l» calls tho Rang 
Mahal is clearly tho ruined building atill locally known aa tho QiW 
(literally "fori") In tho middlo of tho towu, near the Thine. For further 
details, soo Appendix D. 
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the southern remains and aorves for a Thanah. The 
Juramadar lias occupied an apartmont or two in the 
central building, and in the remainder all sorts of 
vagrants, fakirs, etc., nestle amidst filth and misery. 

11th January. —I went rather more than 11 miles 
through a level country to Alempur.( l ) It is rather 
bare, there being no more mango trees than what are 
useful, and after leaving the palmira groves of Sasa- 
ram there are no others. The villages are bare as in 
Behar, and raisod very high from the accumulation of 
mud walls. There would appear to have been mud 
gurliies( 2 ) in many of them. 1 went for about 1-J mile 
along the Banaras road,( 3 ) crowded with pilgrims re¬ 
turning from Gaya. I then turned to the south, and 
about half a mile on crossed the Kudra, which was 
quite dry owing perhaps to its having been dammed 
above for irrigation. About a mile farther on 
I crossed another narrow channel( 4 ) in clay which 
contained a little water, and was called the Durgauti; 
rather less than two miles farther I crossed a similar 
channel^) said to be the same. Rather less than a 
mile from Alempur I crossed another similar channel 
called the Udrahi.( 4 ) I had there on my right at a 
mile or two distance a small hummock. The torrents 
above mentioned I am told at the village have no 
names, and are mere channels from the hills or 
Ahars.( 5 ) 

12 th January .—I went not quite 8 miles to 
Kurma.( 6 ) The country much as yesterday, two of the 
villages among the most comfortable that I have seen 
in India. 

(1) Alampur. 

(>) yofAl (a diminutive form from US' ), a small fort. 

(S) The old pilgrim route (that ia before the construction of the 
present Grand Trunk Road or of its predecessor the New Military Rood) 
from Prayag and Knil to Gay 4, Dooghar-Baidyanlth and Puri, etc., 
on pours to have passed slightly to tho south of the line of the Grand 
Trunk Jtmd iHstwonn Benares nnd SAearam. From near the latter 
town it again divorgod from the Grand Trunk Itond routfc, talcing a moro 
direct lino to GayA, crowing tho flop oithor opposite Ootlinull or near 
D&tlrinngnr, and thou going through Gfib, Kondi und Pall to GayA. From 
GayA it went diroct to noar Wuzlrgftiij, uud tlionce by u route lying 
south of tho present metalled road to Nnwfida, through Bareo, Oorindpur 
and Khoragdiha. Buchanan again croesod this old route near JantuawkA 
(see bolow, pugo 131). 

8 AH three stream# aro shown on tho 8. 8., bat not named. 

An Ohar is an irrigation rosorvoir, see above, pago 83, Note (3). 
Karma (near Malnhipur). 
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13 th January .—I wont to see Sheregurh : (*) 
I proceeded About 3 miles to the foot of the hill, 
having passed a very deep channel worn in a clay 
soil in a great depth by a torrent^) which comes 
from the recess which bounds Shergurh on the 
east and destroys much ground. The ascent on 
the north face of the hill, although apparently less 
considerable both in abruptness and elevation than 
in most part of those hills, is still very difficult, 
but a stair has been constructed the whole way with 
some skill, forming short flights from one corner 
of a zigzag to another. When entire the ascent 
was probably easy as the’steps would appear to have 
been seldom more than 9 inches high, but the greater 
part has been broken, although in some parts it would 
appear to have been a grand work being at least 20 feet 
wide, yet great rudeness is displayed. The stones 
have not been regularly squared, the landing places 
from one flight to another have often been exceedingly 
awkward, and the breadth has been quite irregular 
according to the nature of the ground. The steps 
besides tnoir roughness, although better than in most 
native stairs, have been in general too wide and deep. 
They never exceed a foot but generally are above 9 
inches high, but in general they are above 18 inches 
wide; this with their total irregularity both in height 
and width must always have rendered fcho ascent 
exceedingly awkward. The stair in many parts is com¬ 
pletely commanded by the works, so that while these 
remained entire no person could pass up without being 
completely exposed to a destructive fire. It terminates 
at a gate behind the gorge of a strong half moon pro¬ 
jecting from the works, and very lofty. The area of 
the half moon, which is very large, is formed into 
a casern,P) the roof of which is supported by numerous 
pillars supporting beams and flags of stone on which is 
a terrace surrounded by battlements and ornamented 
with 8 g umjis ( 4 ) projecting beyond the wall. There * 

(9 Shflrgarfa. 

Marked, hut not. nitmod, on the S. 8. 

"Ono of a ssrlox of small (tomporary) buildings botwoon tho 
ampnrta and houses of a fortified town for the accommodation of troops; 
also a barrack** (Murray). 

(<) Small tower* faoc above, page 60, Note (2)]. For another account of 
l hr fortress written twenty yearn Iulor, sec Appendix P. Sco also 
Dr. T, Bloch’s note at pp, <13-24, A. S. /ten. Cir., 1001-2. 
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are loopholes to fire from the casern as well as from the 
battlements, but the whole defences are unsuitable for 
cannon, the roof of the casern is not strong enough to 
support the weight and shock of heavy artillery, nor 
ure any embrasures fit for cannon to be seon in the 
place. From this work a strong wall with battlements 
surrounds the whole declivity of the hill, following all 
its windings, and is supposed to be about 2£ coses^ 
round. At its angles and where the ascent is most^ 
easy it is strengthened by round bastions or bulwarks, 
ana against every thing but cannon is very strong. 
The most remarkable of these that I saw, besides the 
half moon, were at the east and west ends of tho 
northern face and between the last mentioned angle 
and the northern gate. The space within is exceedingly 
rugged. The most even part extends along the east 
face to a hill whicli runs between two recesses, one 
from the north and one from the west, that reduce the 
level to a narrow neck, and from each of which there 
has been a gate. It would appear that between tho 
eastern of these gates and the northern gale there has 
been a large bazar, the ruins of many stone huts still 
remaining. From tho eastern gate the works proceed 
round the hill above mentioned, and ought to be there 
the strongest as they are not defended by any great 
descent, but I could not afford time to visit them. The 
castle which occupied part of the west side of the fort 
overhanging the Durgauti makes a very conspicuous 
figure from the eastern gate and from a terrace that 
conducts along the bottom of the hill in the southern 
part of the fort. It stands on a high ridge, and put 
me in mind of the noble castle of Durham, although 
except in respect to its situation and size it cannot he 
in any degree compared with that grand monument of 
spiritual pride. Its exterior show is by far the best, 
and although it has all the massy grandeur of immense 
bulwarks and numerous battlements, it wants the relief 
of lofty towers; every thing in its external appearance 
is heavy, and in its internal structure rude. The 
approach to it from tho north is by a long and wide but 
rude stair leading to a gate, within which on each side 
is a neat colonnade of considerable size and situated on 
the summit of the ridge where it is lowest and narrow¬ 
est. Each colonnade is supported by a double row of 
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columns. Turning sharp to the right from the colon- 
nado on that side of the gate, you ascend another very 
long rude stair along the ridge until you come to a rock 
about 10 feet high, through which a passage has been 
cut to the outer gate of the castle. On passing this 
you enter into a square parade having in front a large 
bulwark, the interior of which I had no leisure to ex¬ 
amine. This parade is exceedingly rough and broken, 
*■ except at the right side where there is a smooth terrace 
covered with plaster, and in this two apertures with 
steps leading down to two subterraneous apartments. 
The one is a Bauli, or well,^) entirely arened above, 
and consists of an octagon perhaps 12 feet each side, 
with a window in each side, and surrounded by a 
gallery 8 or 9 feet wide. The water is good but does 
not overflow, and what number of people it would 
supply I do not know. The other stair leads into a 
dark apartment which I did not examine. From the 
outer gate, leaving this terrace on the right, you pass 
by an irregular uneven passage 736 feet long to the 
gate of the Rung Mehal or abode of pleasure. On the 
right are several small narrow buildings, the roofs 
serving as defences or cavaliers^ and the interior for 
lodging. They have had no air nor light but from one 
small door eacn towards the passage. On the left, are 
several very irregular massy and lofty bulwarks com 
manding the passage and without any communication 
with it, on which account I could not examine their 
interior, but they probably contained accommodation 
for the garrison. At the end of this passage is a very 
high, plain wail enclosing the Rung Mahal or women's 
apartment. The gate, to which there has been a stair, 
has fallen, but many of the "stones are ornamented in 
a neater style than usual. This leads into an area ex¬ 
tending from E S E. to W N W. 212 feet and in the 
opposite direction 132 feet, and surrounded by cham¬ 
bers 20 feet wide. In each of the longer sides are 
three apartments, and in each of the shorter, two. 

" Fi) - A ldoll (probably a diminutive formed fToir. a corruption of the 
Sanskrit vajri, a pond) is more than a mero wall, oa it most be constructed 
of solid masonry and should contain chambers below, around tho periphery 
uf the well, whero persons could retire to enjoy tho coolth whon the boat 
above ground was excessive. 

(%) Another term of fortification. "A work gonorally raised within the 

body of tho placo, ten or twelve foot higher than tho rest of the works. 

to command the adjacent works and country round" (Btocquelw). 
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Each apartment consists of an hall supported by two 
rows of pillars, and open towards the area, with some 
dark closets towards each ond, especially in the 8 
apartments next the corners. The stairs leading up 
to the terrace on the roof arc more rude than usual,’ but 
the views from the terrace are most grand. They 
completely command the hills and rugged glens in tins 
vicinity and also the rich Gangelie plain as far as tho 
eye can see. In clear .weather J have no doubt that the 
snowy mountains will be visible. ( ] ) When I looked 
down on a flock of buffaloes in the Durgauti, the eleva¬ 
tion is so great that I at first took it for a number of 
water birds swimming. The area forms the roof of a 
number of apartments which have no light or air 
except through some small apertures in the terrace. 
Tho passages into some have been filled up, hut I des¬ 
cended into two of them by wretched stairs. One 
consisted of a square chamber surrounded by a gallery, 
the floor of which is 3 or 4 feet higher than that of the 
roof. In one side the room communicates with the 
gallery by a door and two windows, in each of the 
other sicies by three windows. There are several 
small ventilators in the roof of the gallery. The air 
is very good. The other subterraneous apartment was 
extended 58 feet from the stair and was 36 feet wide, 
being divided by two rows of four pillars and corres¬ 
ponding pilasters into 15 compartments, each having 
an arched hemispherical roof. To the left of the stair 
was a narrow gallery looking into the apartment by 
some small windows. The plaster on both these 
apartments was very fresh ana entire. These apart¬ 
ments under the terrace seem to have been intended as 
a retreat in the heats of spring. In the centre of the 
area is a cavity, open above, which has probably been 
filled with water,(2) and some neatly ornamented 
pillars round it would seem to show that it has been 
surrounded by a colonnade. Bevond this area is a 
smaller one also surrounded by chambers which have 
probably served as the accommodation for the female 
domestics. Ou the whole, this is vastly inferior to the 
castle built by Man Singha in Rotas, but it seems to 

( 1 ) n is doubtful if tlm snow* «r» visible from Bhcrgafh, which 
Sherwill murks u 817 foot abovo a. 1. 

(>) This was a roal laoll. 600 note ou previous page. 
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have boon intended for tiic capital (*) of India. It is 
said that a bazar extended all the way from the hill to 
Jehanabad along the banks of the Durgaufci, and that 
this fort was merely intended as li place of safe ret reat 
for the family of Shere Shah during his contest for 
empire, and for his treasures afterwards should its 
power have been established; and this would in all pro- 
bability have been effected had not an early death cut 
off SelimR before his son had acquired sufficient 
vigour. If intended for the capital of the Gaugetio 
provinces alone tho choice was judicious, as the climate 
of the plain at a distanco from the Ganges is much 
more healthy than its banks, and as the choice for the 
fortress is very judicious. It far exceeds ( 3 ) that of 
Rotas, the enormous circuit of which no moderate 
garrison could secure from surprise, and the means of 
supplying a very numerous garrison with water and 
provisions in such situations is not obvious. To cut 
off the supplies of a moderate garrison would be very 
difficult, as a force to blockade it on the hills could in 
all probability find no water, and the hills are so ex¬ 
tensive that they cannot be guarded at every point. 
A strong dep6t for treasure, records and arms is 
desirable to every government as a security not only 
against foreign invaders but popular commotion and 
rebellion, and in India is peculiarly desirable owing to 

d) Thn Muhammadan histories do not Appear to’mnke any suggestion 
to this effect. Wa know, moreover, that it was Shin- Shfch who selected 
Pa^nA as the host site for tho capital of Bihar propur (in profarwira to tho 
town of Bihar, hitherto tho capital) j and that ho had intended to shift 
the Bengal capital from Ganr which luid become unsuitable and unhealthy 
owing tu tho shift! ug of tho rivor, to Ag Mahal (tho modem Il«j Mahal), 
an idea that was later on given effect to by Ula Singh. As headquarters 
in tJppor Hindustan ho chose the old historic situ of Indrapraatba, to tho 
south of the present city of Delhi, and there built the PurflnH Qila' 
as tho fortress of Slier Shah is colled, fiber ShAh was toe /ar-sooing 
strategist to tliink of making Shergarh tho capital of India : tho place 
was probably intended as a *ftfo asylum for his family, and far tho storage 
of treasure, in n crisis, iuuI that too before his schemes of conquest 
embraced the whole of northern India. 

(8) Itllm Shall. His son Flrfht Kiidn. than twelve years of age, 
according to Ni'mnt-ullah (boo Dorn, page 171) was murdered nt Gwnliyar. 

(S) RnhtStgarh Is a much more imposing site, projecting conspicuously 
from the main plateau, und towering, to a hoight exceeding that of 
Shergaph by nearly 700 foot, ubovo tho Son vaJloy, from which it rises 
almost sheer in place* : it is a noticeable feature in the kndaoapo from 
ZS to 30 miles away. 8‘r.argarh, on the other hand, elnnda at Uie sid* 
of a socludad recess whero the Durgnvutl dehouches from the plateau, 
and is scarcely distinguishable at a distance from tho hills in tho back¬ 
ground; in fact tho nature of tho site call hardly ho dotocted by the 
naked eye at a distanco uf llioro Ilian ilvo uiiloa. 
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the want of Loyalty in the people; but there also the 
extreme barbarity of the people has always rendered 
princes anxious to have a stronghold for the protection 
of their women and children, that time might be given 
for the wrath of the barbarian to cool before tiho family 
of his fallen adversary came into his pow T er, and that 
the fear of loosing tne wealth they had with them 
might induce him to promise at least safety for their 
lives. The family of Shore Shall experienced no such 
indulgence from ffuinaiyun, although among the cruel 
descendants of the bloody Timur he has the character 
of a mild prince. He not only put Adil Sh^h his 
competitor to death, but it 19 here said issued orders 
that none of the family male or female should be 
spared. The terrified women of course took refuge in 
Sheregurh, which could not defend them on the 
general surrender of the country; not that the Mogols 
could take it by force, but the supply of provisions 
could not last long. Oil their surrender the whole are 
said to have been thrown down the precipice that 
overhangs the precipice, ( l ) and the fort nas ever since 
been totally abandoned, and is beheld with terror on 
account of this dreadful catastrophe. It was late 
before I could return to my tents. 

The stone on the hill of Sheregurh is exactly 
similar to that of Saseram. 

14 th January .—I set out for Gupti Banaras,( 2 ) 
and there being no houses near I sent provisions to the 
Dlimuhani,( 3 ) or two mouths, of the recess (Ko) of the 
Durgauti and Gupteswor. The distance I reckon 10 
or 11 miles, but we were about 4 hours in going to that 
distance owing to the badness of the road. In going 
to the south-west corner of Sheregurh I crossed two 
channels, one mentioned yesterday and another 
similar. This corner I reckon almost 4 miles from 
Karma. All near it beyond the second nullah is a very 
strange, broken country( 4 ) consisting of little clay hills 

(I) Duchunan moans the precipice Hint ovorhangs the Durg&vati river 
A local legend apparently. 

{*) Usually called Guptetau*. tho " hidden lord ". 

(A) In the vernacular domunhini, (the place of tho " two mouths") is 
applied to the spot where two rivers bifurcate or join. 

(4) The ravino *one, found In most places along I he talus of the 
hills. The second nuld referred to is the stream that issue* from the gap 
to the wst of Shergarh. 
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12 or 15 feet high and very steep. Their sides quite 
parched but their summits crowned with trees and 
narrow passages winding between, ns near Jogodispur 
but still more rugged. We had on our right here a fine 
recess beyond the Durgauti called Bitraband^ 1 ) which 
is cultivated, and still farther on a larger one named 
Dharikh,( 2 ) but the whole bottom is said to be filled 
with these little day hills and to be entirely useless. 
Having proceeded about 2^ miles through tne little 
hilifi we came to the Durgauti, a fine clear river with 
lurge shallow pools of water between which are small 
gentle streams. The level in which it runs here may be 
half a mile wide, exceedingly rich, smooth and covered 
with wheat which requires no watering. The works 
of Sheregurh north from the castle look very formid¬ 
able. Tne castle makes no great figure, the enormity 
of the precipice on which it stands rendering the 
appearance of the buildings despicable. : After 
passing it we had to the left the recess straitening the 
bounds of Sheregurh, and the valley of the Durgauti 
winds to the east, but to the Dumuhani of the 
Jumsotjp) which comes from the south, continues 
nearly of the same width, and the soil is equally rich* 
but is neglected. This Dumuhani may be \\ mile from 
the bottom of the precipice at the east end of the 
Rungmahal. From thence we proceeded 2 or 3 miles 
east oy a very bad road east along the Durgauti which 
retains the same character, but its channel becomes in 
most places entirely stones, and in very great floods it' 
woulcl seem to rise very high. The valley is rather 
narrower, and the soil in most places is quite sterile 
sand or stones, although in others it is very rich, but' 
in both is equally neglected. It everywhere contains 
trees among which are many Mohuyas, but the chief 
production is the small solid bamboo. ( 4 ) A few Sal 


(1) Bhltribandh. 

(t) No doubt Dharu Khoh, tho south-western recess of the Karamchat 
valley, ia meant. The word whtch Buchanan translate* as "recces", and 
spoils "Ko" or "Klio”, ia pronounced kho\ In the local vernacolar. The 
original moaning seems to have boon "cave" or "den" : it is applied to 
a glen or narrow valley. 

(t) Marked Koel N. on the 8. S. 

(4) The "male bamboo”, Dtndroealainus $trictus; Sfahui (flowi.i 
latifolia ); Sal (Shorea rohutta)', Kvtum [Schhithera tnjuga ); 
the Naucha cordi folia of Roxburgh is the A dim cordifolia of 
Hooker (the Karmn tree, sacred to the Uroons) j the Nauclea var%>i/olia of 
Roxburgh is 8tcpf>cffyno parvifolia, Korth, generally caleld Kadam in 
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and Kusum trees with Naucleas cordifolia and 
parvifolia, Semicarpus, Nyctanthes, Emblica. etc. 
I found my tents* pitched a little below the junction 
of the rivers in a very confined bad place. They 
should have been carried about a quarter of a mile 
farther at the very junction, where there is a great 
Bathan of buffaloes, which was deserted on our 
approach. I was met here by Rajah Siva Singlia, 
an old man, chief of the Koresh Khairwars. 
He stayed all night and left people to conduct me to the. 


>• M 1 » V''v; t»'i m > ......-m 
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south, while we proceeded east up another glen called 
Gupteswor Kho for about two miles. The road exceed¬ 
ingly bad, crossing constantly the channel of the 
Gupteswor^ 1 ) which consists entirely of stones, from 
a wagon load downwards. Very little level land 
except the channel. Where it joins the Durgauti it 
is at present dry, but upwards to near the cave it con¬ 
tains many fine clear pools filled with fish, and between 
them more or less stream from little springs; but as the 
water is more or less absorbed by the channel the 
quantity in these streams varies. * About two miles 
from our halting place we turned to the south along 
Gupteswor Kho, but another glen called Kordarffi 
runs some Way farther east, having in the fork the hill 
in which Gupti Banaras is. From the fork we ascend¬ 
ed the channel for about a mile, when we came to the 
place. The entrance is a little way up the hill facing 
the west in a great rock which consists of plates from 
two inches to one line in thickness, in general horizon¬ 
tal but often very curiously waved, and having entirely 
the appearance of the limestone of the eastern face of 
the hills; and some of the plates, especially the thinner 
ones, have a white crystallized structure, and some 
contain very distinct veins of white crystals. In fact 
it is exactly the same with the limestone of Akbarpur, 
having entirely the appearance of hornstone and often 
striking fire when struck hard with a large hammer. 
Its transition from the very similar hornstone of which 
the lower masses of these hills consists is rendered 
evident from several pieces still unchanged being 
found in the torrent below, which are perfect touch¬ 
stones, retaining entirely their silicious . nature. 
I also found in the gravel a piece of rock crystal. The 
cave (3) is in general about 18 feet wide and 12 feet 
high to the roof, but its sides and bottom are very un¬ 
equal; in some places there are steep ascents and 
descents and in otners the floor slopes much to one side, 


(1) Goptha N. 

(*) Thi* is tha glen that Sherwill correctly calls Soogca [kugiya] Khoh 
—the " glen of the wild parrot* Bucbanan'i Kordar \» evidently meant 
for Kadnar, which le tha glou further to the west, down which the 
Purgavatl flows. 

(») Buchanan’s description of the interior of these caves la the only 
one apparently that has over been published (Martin's Vi. J., I, 624-25) 
with details ascertained by personal examination and measurement. The 
accounts given in the Statistical Account and GattUttr have been condenaed 
therefrom. The only plan of the caves published, so faa u I know, is 
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while shelving rocks project in the way, so that the 
walking everywhere in it is rather aifficult. The 
first entrance extends straight east from the mouth for 
about 380 feet, where it terminates in a low part called 
Patalganga^ 1 ) or the pit river, but there is no rivor. 

At the end is a small hole into which no one has 
attempted to penetrate, although it may possibly com¬ 
municate with the farther parts of caves. About the , 
middle of the first cave from the entrance a branch goes 
of! to the south, and after running 87 feet rejoins tho 
first gallery, but before it does so, sends off to the east 
a very narrow passage, through which the visitant 
must creep on his hands and knees. After passing 
through this 11 feet, you come to a similar gallery 370 
feet long which runs east and west, and about 140 feet 
from its west end is crossed nearly at right angles by 
another gallery. Tho south arm of this is about 240 
feet long and contains the chief object of worship. 
The north arm is only 92 feet long and is narrower and 
lower than the other parts of the galleries, but termi¬ 
nates in an apartment called Tulsichura0 which is 92 
feet long and in the middle both wide and lofty. At 
the ends of these galleries also are narrow passages 
which probably communicate with other galleries and 
apartments, but these have not been explored. The 
air in these caves is by no means hot. The thermometer 
stood at Patalganga at 76°, while in the open air it 
was at 78°. Neither, was it in any degree offensive, 
notwithstanding the torches which we carried with 
us and that for the first 200 feet from the entrance it 
nestles innumerable bats. These indeed do not go 
farther in, but there must be strong currents of air to 

•that given by W. S. Sherwill as an inset to bis " Geological Map of the 
. Sou thorn Portion of Zillah Shahsbsd” (1846). In order to draw this plan 
Shorwill probably devoted even more timo to an examination of the 
interior. Buchanan's measurements do not tally with the dimensions shown 
on this plan, possibly because he lost his comet bearings in tho winding 
passages, and also perhaps because 8herwill does not show the full length 
of the passages running oast, leaving of! whore tho roof became very low. 

(>.$,—tllnce Mil* nolo war tint piloted In tho J, O. 0. R. 8. 1 hove found 
a rough pi an of tho caves drawn by Buchanan In a separate volume of Illustration* 
and plans prom rod at tlio India Office. J 

(l) P&tila ( ), the under-world; one of the seven hells. Gahg-1. 

the Ganges river, then applied to any river (generally to suck as aro 
regarded as sacred). P&CalpangS. is a common name for a stream, or 
wator, that flows underground or issues from beneath the ground. 

(Jtj Thia is evidently the " Ifail ’’ of Sherwill’s plan. Tho name seems 
to be intended for Tulai I cKauri, a platform on which a plant of 
the Sacred Basil (Ocitnym tone turn) is grown. This plant, however, is % 
regarded as sacred to Vigyo, while these caves are an ancient scat of diva 
worship. 
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prevent the smell of those vile animals from being 
overpowering. I was quite disappointed in the images. 
What are called such are stalactites, both hanging 
from the roof and standing ( l ) on the floor, and 
constantly dripping with water. Wherever a drop 
happens, a stalactite forms adhering to the rock and at 
first assuming the appearance of a Lycoperdon.( 2 ) 
This afterwards rises more in height than it expands 
in width, and the head being rounded it has a strong 
resemblance to the Phallus of a Siva Linga; but the 
stalactite, called by that name and the chief object of 
worship,^ besides one principal head, is surrounded 
bv several smaller adhering to the mass, which is 
about 4-J feet high and formed by several drops. The 
greatest mass ( 4 ) of the stalactites are in the crooked 
gallery from whence the narrow passage leads into the 
interior. There are there several similar to the 
Mah'adeva which are called the five sons of Pandu, and 
from the roof above them are suspended many flags like 
the ears of an elephant but much larger. I was for 
some time in "reat difficulty to procure a specimen, as 
I found that breaking any thing in the cave would be 
considered as a gross impiety and give offence, but 
I lucidly met with an incipient stalactite like a large 
mushroom adhering to a small detached stone that had 
fatten from the roof, and I immediately pocketed this 
without saying a word. A man who was with me as 
a guide gave me a piece of rpar, which he called 
Silfajit,( 5 ) and found it adlieiiog to a rock at 
Buduyap) above Koriyari. The stalactites are 
probably similar. ^ 

16 th January .—It rained heavily at night and in 
tli© morning, so that I returned to Korma leaving iny 
tents behind, but they followed at night. 

17*4 January.—I went rather more than 12 miles 
to Kujura (J) but by a circuitous route, especially to 


(1) Th© incrustations on Ihe 
hinging from above, stalactite*. 

'•» A botanical term for tho " 


ground are cal I ad stalagmites; those 
puff-ball" (a genus of fungi). 


(J) A botanic*! term for tho "puff-ball 
(s) Shcrwlll's "Very fanciful Stalagmite 
(4) Shown on Sherwili's plan. 

(8) fiilljit I is the better spelling). See V. H. Jackson 

note! in J. R. 0. B. S., ILL 306. 517-18, and VIII, 285-87. 

’ («) Budhufl. 

(■) Khajura. . .. .• - ' 


I 
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Savor, (!) the first village in the Molianiya Thanah, the 
boundary being the Durgauti. To this I went first 
south and then east, in all about 5J miles, although 
the direct road is called only 1-J coses. The banks of 
the Durgauti here as well as higher up are very much 
broken by the water running from the fields into 
a channel deeply sunk in clay. The channel is some¬ 
what gravelly and contains a good deal of water about 
knee-deep, almost stagnant and rather dirty. At Savor 
J was joined by Drop Dial,( 2 ) a fat young Rajput 
of the Raj Kuwar tribe, who is the owner and had 
accompanied me to Sheregurh. He is in the female 
line a near relation to Jai Prakas,( 3 ) and like him is 
a very obliging person. His house is built on the 
rugged hank of tlie Durgauti and is very large, but 
constructed of mud with a tiled roof, and consists of 
several square pavilions joined by lower buildings. 
From thence to a small detached hill ( 4 ) is about 3J 
miles west. This hill is about a mile long, and about 
mile from it is another. ( 6 ) The space between 
them is cultivated. Along this second hill I proceeded 
about a mile a little beyond Kujura. 

18 tk January. —I went 8 miles, called 3 coses, to 
a place-called Gurwat,( 6 ) where it was said that I 
should find one solitary house of Cherus, the utmost 
'boundary of cultivation towards the long weedy 
recesses among the hills towards the south and west. 
The country through which I passed was extremely 
beautiful, being well occupied and several of the vil¬ 
lages had mud castles, while the hills were very grand. 
Under the hill at Kajur#is a very considerable space 
covered with soda, collected by the washermen. This 

I 1 ) Sawar. " South " and " east " in the manuscript should road 
"north'* and "west". 

(*) Perhaps Duruna Dayil, or Dhruva Dayil. Tho local tradition is 
that a younger son of Bhagavin Siiiiha, tho eponymous founder of Bhaga- 
vAnpor, sp-ttled at BawAr, just as other branches settled at Rirhgurh and 
Jnitpnr. The family, who still reside there, are really Sakarwir Rajputs 

(•) i.K, MahArAj* Java PrakiU Siraha of Dumrion. 

(4) The NauhaUi bill. 

(51 The hill to tho south of Sonbar^Ji. 

(«) Gaf-hvat, not marked on tho S.S. From a sketch among 
Buchanan’s manuscripts, I find that tho site vuiited by him lay about 
2{ miles south by west from HhapavAnpur, to the east of tho Knthin Nadi, 
just above the Jnuction of this river (which flow* down Makri Khoh) with 
the Jawarh Nadi (which comes from Jaw&rh Khoh) to form the SuarA 
Nadi, as the united stream is called thereafter. Ths names pn the 
Survey maps is this locality are misleading. 

4 
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north-western corner of the hill extends about two 
miles beyond Kajura. I crossed its angle and pro¬ 
ceeded about two miles to its south-western corner, 
which is very abrupt like the other hills in the vicinity, 
and consists of the same rock. From thence to 
Rupa( A ) on the bank of a fine little river( 2 ) like the 
Durgauti is about 4 miles. I found that the Cheru 
family had for some time been gone, but the cultivation 
extends farther, how much I cannot say, the natives 
being very jealous of discovering the improvements 
that have been made in the vicinity. At Gurwat ( 3 ) 
have been many buildings of brick, now quite levellea 
with the ground, but the surface is covered with frag¬ 
ments for a considerable space, and the Cheru pro¬ 
bably was living on the ruins of his ancestors’ palaces. 
On a little eminence overhanging the river have been 
collected some fragments of images called Hanuman, 
and said to have been broken by Aurungzeb. He was 
a very likely person to have done so, but I suspect they 
were injurea long before his time and they entirely 
resemble those found about the other works of the 
Cheru. I could trace three of them to have been cer¬ 
tainly Ganesa, Hurgauri as usual leaning on a bull 


(I)Nol tracoablo on ihe map*. 

(*) 8tir* N. (>.<., Suari). But tee Note (6) on previous page. 

(>) The present Subdivision*! Officer of BhabhoK (Mr. 8. 0. Chafer u* 
vartti) ha» supplied me with the following interesting note of the legen 1* 
connected with this old site :— 

» Garhwat is stated to have been a big fort, about 

a mile off from Mohaupnr Ton and abont two mike off from Bhagwanpur 
towards the south. It is said to have been surrounded by a high earthen 
wall, popularly called v.urcha ( ), the remains of which still exist, 

and are shown to all who care to enaaire about it. Front these remnants 
of the wall, it appears that it extended in a south-easterly direction, and 
was about two miles In length and more thon a milo in breadth. Big 
bricks of more than one cnbtt in length and one-half a cubit in breadth, 
of the type of which the old Hindu temple of Mundeswari was built, 
were found extensively in this area, and they have been dug up by the 
people of tha neighbouring villages, and used in building houses and in 
masonry work in tne wells. Even now they are to be found. Small silver 
coins and bits of gold are stated to havo been found in this area by many; 
and, in the rains, even now bits of gold aro turned over by the plough. 
It is said that, about Z7 or 23 yean ago, somo pooplo came from ItenArae, 
on the ostensible plea of taking a timber loaso in Mokari Klioh, and 
campod on a tilha within this area of Garhwat, and stayed there for 
four or five days, carrying on negotiations with the propriot%»rs; but that 
on the next morning no trace wss found of them. It was found that the 
tilha the camped on was ^aa up to a depth of about four feet, and 
some small sliver coins, 20 or 25 in number, war® fonnd strewn all around 
People believe that hitmen treasure was removed by them. 
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and lion, and Narayan riding on Garuda. A head 
also I think probably belonged to one of the images 
usually callecl Vasudeva, but of this I am not certain 
as I judge from,the form of the crown alone. No one 

"Tho traditions with regard to this place aro that it was a fort just 
st tho entrance o£ Mokarl ICliuh, belonging to a poworful aboriginal tribj, 
tho last chief of which woe named Bagha Msl, and who rosiuod at this 
fort of Garliwatt and whoso peoplo resided in tho Moknri Khoh and other 
Khohs ell wound. This Bagha Hal had amassod a hoard of richea by 
looting oxpeditiom all around. While Lechmi Mai, one of the ancestors 
of Salivahan (ancestor of tho Raja of Bhaawanpur), was reigning at 
Chauia, this Bsgha Mai and Down Mai raided Chanse and brought away 
much riches, defeating Lechmi Mai and his people. While returning, 
this Bagha Mai is said to have brought away a line Brahman bov, the son 
of Bishwa Nath Pundoy {an ancestor of Harsu Pandit), the Purohit of 
Lachmi Mai. The dale of ffauna of this boy had been fixed when ho 
was taken away. The Paudit gnvo dharna to the Baja; and tho latter 
(Lachmi) promised to restore tho hoy to the fattier should he (the pandit) 

8 i7o him trace of the boy. Thereupon the father made enquiries at 
arhwat, and came to” know that Utn boy had boon brought and given in 
sacrifice to Mnndeswar Nath. What is popularly known as the Mundeswori 
temple at Ramgarh is not tho temple of tho goddess Kali but of Mnndeswar 
Nath (Siva). 

"Tho Brahman reported this fact to Baja Lachmi Mai, who was incited 
by tho Brahman to promiso to kill Bagha Mai and Dewa Mai. Raja 
Lachmi Mai thereupon went out with u force and killed Bagha Mai and 
Dewa Mo), and took possession of the fort and of tho country. Lnchml Mnl 
is said lo hnvo established a Talwill Kachahri at Chainpiir (tho beginning 
of the furl at Chain pur), and to havo commenced to collect rout 
there. It is etutod that a hoard of riches was seised by Lechmi Mai who 
kept tho same buried iu Chainpur. 

■"The following is the ganoalogical table of Lachmi Mai and his sons : 
Lechmi Mai. 

Bandar Bah, 

Chi tureen, 

Salivahan, 

"Chainpur became famous as the seat of Raja Salivahan; and Harsu 
Pandit was his priest. 

"It is stated that Lachmi Ma], after killing Bagha Mai, adornod his 
forehead with n drop of Bagha MnJ's blood, nnd thon sat on the throne 
of Garhwat; and that to this day the Rajas of Bhagwanpur observe 
this custom at tho timo of installation, but that instead of blood, rakta 
chan dan is used, and that a descendant of Bagha Mol, tho present Raja 
of Sonpur, cornea nnd gives this tilnh at tho time of installation. 
This is said to be a fact. 

"The tradition furthor goes that when Bakhtyar Shall, a general of Bher 
Bhab, took possession of the Chainpur fort of Salivahan, ho seized tho hoard 
of riches thore which had boon brought from Garhwat, and that 8hcr Shah 
did not want to appropriate this money to his own use, hut by his order 
the rauun at Sasaram nnd at Chainpur wore built with this money. 

"I might hero note that tho local Musahars, and other low casto people 
of Bhagwanpnr and neighbouring villages traditionally couple tho name 
of a Toll with Bandar Snh, when spooking of Garhwat fort. They 
pronounce the noma of Bandar Sah as Raja Banar. It goes as follows. 

^ rr^T \ I 

fa qSli —] 

"This Lakhua Teli is said to have been a very rich man, who tued to 
run munberloas oil pressing kolhui, and whose oil used to flow through 
pakki nalit (drains) from house to house in the fort'*, 
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has the slightest resemblance to Hanuman. The Rai 
Kuwar Rajputs to whom the country lately'belonged 
allege that at their arrival the Cherus held the coun¬ 
try. Two Raj Kuwars entered into the service of the 
Cheru chief, and soon after betrayed him to the Mu- 
hammedan king of Dilli and obtained his lands. It 
is probable that some petty chief of this nation may 
have continued to possess lands in the vicinity of the 
hills until so late a period, and Gurwat was very 
judiciously chosen for the residence of such a person,, 
as it not only is in a very rich country but has behind 
it recesses in the mountains that are capable of being 
defended by a small number against a great force, ana 
oven in case of defeat a secure retreat over the moun¬ 
tains. • The old tanks at Kujura are also attributed 
to the Cheru. The buildings at Gurwat are said to 
have been built by Rajah Mund,^) a Cheru, and may 
extend } coses east and west and £ cose north and 
south. The whole cavity [was] formerly called Mukeri 
Kho,( 2 ) but now only the east arm goes by that name, 
and the west is called Mew an ( 3 ) from a ghat of that 
name, which is said to be the easiest ascent in the 
whole hills. In the Mukeri Kho is another ghat called 
Khatiya( 4 ) and between the two is a third. All the 
three lead to Vijiagur( 5 ) 20 coses distant. The road 
seems much frequented. Ramajai tells me that by the 
way he saw several images, one of which was a 
Bouddha sitting in the usual posture. The Chainpur 

(t) Passages in tbs jiurfinna as also legend associate the name Mumju 
with a great leader or ger.ernl of the Juityat (sometimes aattrat) who 
with Ohap^a, sometimes called h’s "brother", livad among the Vindhya* 
and evidently gavo eerious trouble to the Aryan incomers, es they wore 
considered important enough to havo to be slain by Durgft in the eoiic 
of Vindhyavisinl. From this font was derived the form of the goddoui 
known as Chumu<uia (a contraction of Ohanda-Munda). 

Tlie goddess Uhatydl, so familiar in Bihar, U probably only another 
form of the same name {Ohfonnij<Ja dovt). According to the VOmana pura#a 
Chanda and Muytje were tin* generals of Mahif&sura. Another text 
describes thorn os the general* of the (n/tnra) kings Sumbha and NitambhA. 
Il is significant that the people regarded Munija as a Chero, showing that 
they considered the racea to be connected. 

(t) Makrl Khoh. 

(>) Not named on the 8. S.. but the ascent referred to is ths 
road up to Karar, a village on the plateau to the asat of the Jewish 
Khoh, which la atill tlio main route ovar tho plateau to Adhauri, and 
thence across to Rob till. 

(4) Neither this nor the third ghil ia named on the S. S. 

Bljaigarh. 
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family came 52 generations ago from Sikuri Futteh-. 
pur (f) ill the west and are Sukurwar Rajputs. 
Rajkuwar is a mere title of the family.( 2 ) 

19 th January .—I went to Chayenpur0 12 miles, 
called 3 coses. The ruins of the town of Gurwat ex¬ 
tend from the river to the rampart about £ of a mile. 
The rampart is very thick and seems to extend from 
hill to hill. The ditch [is] much obliterated by cultiva¬ 
tion. About 1} miles from Gurwat I came to Turi,^) 
opposite to a detached hill, and passed through it ana 
some part of Bagwanpur( 6 ) for about half a mile, when 
1 came to the fort of that name whioh extends almost 
half a mile and has been a square surrounded by a mud 
rampart with a round bastion at each corner. With¬ 
in was a small castle of brick surrounded by a moat, 
the former abode of tKe Rajahs of Chayenpur, now 
totally ruined. Bhagwanpur is still a very good and 
neat village, the merchants’ houses being whitened 
with Khori.( 6 ) One of them has a small garden and 
temple in the vicinity. From thence crossing the 
Khatanf 7 ) which passes Gurwat and resembles the 
Durgauti at Savor, and passing a village called 
Mozayi( 8 ) I went west to the end of a low hill that 
bendB west from the hill of Turi for about 1J mile 
from Bag wanpur. I t here p assed betw e en it and a 

(1) Fat^pur flikri, 24 miles from Agra. Fat^pur (rlace of victory)~fi 
of course a Muhammadan addition; the original noma was Sikrf, or moro 

correctly fiikharf (fromfSJ^T , » peak or crest). The name of tha clan 
—Sakarw&r is probably derived from this place, thus—Sikharl-wala becomes 
SikharwAr, and thon Sakarvrir. But a chronicle of the family in my 
possession states that bofore coming to StkrI they held sway in tha Tak- 
yadila rajya (i.s., kingdom of Taxila) for many generations. 

{•) Soo pago 118, Note (2J. 

(5) Chalnpur. The spalling, and indeed modern pronunciation, of tho 
name ia misleading. It is possibly a corruption of Chandapur, the town 
of Chayt/a [see note (1), page 121). This receives some support from the 
fact that the old name of the pargana, now known ns the Chain pur pargana, 
was Chauntl; and this is the name in fodar Mai’s rent-roll, though U 
has been mistakenly transliterated as Jiwand, owing to confusion between 
j. and c\ in the Persian character ( oij*. can be read either an Chanod 
or Jiwand whan no dots are marked!. It is also, I think, possible that 
we hsvo hero s trace of ancient Chero rule. Tho old name may also 
be traced in Chiiu), » l»rge village nine miles north west of ChAinpur 
and in other site names. 

(4) Tori. 

( 6 ) Bhagwanpur. The family had left Bhagavknpur at that time for 
reasons that need not bo noted here; but they have gone back, and the 
present representative of tho family livos there now. 

A'Aort,* chalk, or as here, whitewash. 

I 7 ) The Kathin ( Nadi. See Note (6) on p. 110. 

I 1 ) 
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small hummock and found a quarry of limestone. It 
is a little way up the hill, with very little earth above 
it, and consists of thin horizontal plaster covered with 
an ash-coloured crust, and when the plates are an 
inch or more thick they resemble flint, but when thin 
they have been entirely converted into the ash-coloured 
substance that encrusts the thicker ones. It has been 
wrought to very little extent. This low hill is toler¬ 
ably smooth, and I saw no rock upon it. East from 
the lime the detached masses on the surface were red¬ 
dish plates of limestone containing little veins of 
white spar. It is considered as useless by the natives. 
Higher up the hill than the linaestono the detached 
masses, some very large, are a whitish granular stone 
such as the great mass of these hills usually consists 
of. 

From this quarry I went southp) more than £ of a 
mile to Suraivad 2 ) and from thence went east about 
J of a mile through a narrow pass between the two 
hills. This pass is an entrance into the valley in which 
Gurhat( 3 ) is situated, and has been fortified with a 
double rampart of stone, although the hill above the 
village of Muzayi is neither high nor abrupt, but being 
covered with a thicket of stunted and prickly trees it 
would be inaccessible to cavalry. In this passage on 
the same hill with the limestone is a mine of Khori, 
very white and although hard readily crumbling to a 
powder in water, so that it is used for a whitewash. 
It effervesces strongly with acids, and is a stone marl 
full of fissures. It contains many masses of the lime¬ 
stone not yet changed into marl. In the passage 
between the hills and below the Khori the bare rock 
appears in thin parallel plates exactly like the lime¬ 
stones, and in fact it effervesces readily with it, but is 
considered by the natives as useless, probably from 
never having tried it. In some places the plates were 
vertical but in general horizontal, a diversity of 
appearance probably owing [to] the waves such as in 
the limestone at Gupti Banaras. Higher up the hill 
than the Khori is the usual granular stone of these 
hills in detache d masses: but among these I found 

(I) Should Ik "aoulh-weaf*. 

*j Saraiya- Ths hill# are not accurately delineated on Uie S-8. 

(S) OarhvM (hho Garohat) of the Statittieal At count and GatitUtrt, 
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some masses of a very singular Breccia containing 
Gheru.f 1 ) or indurated reddle, and fat quartz, two 
substances scarcely to be seen in these hills. From 
the ghat I went east about 2/3 of a mile along the 
head of a fine little valley opening towards Gurhat( 2 ) 
at its south end, and shut up bv the hill of Mozayi on 
the north. Jt belongs to this village, on which account 
the quarries on the west face of the hill opposite to 
Bhagwanpur are called the quarries of Muzavi, and 
are wrought by Ghor( n ) who live there. The finest is 
farther south and a considerable way up the hill. It 
is an indurated potstone in fine horizontal strata, and 
may be yrrought to any extent without any expense in 
clearing. It is said that Aliiliya Bai( 4 ; took from 
thence the stones to build a bridge over the Karam- 
nasa, but at present Lingas seem to be the only article 
in demand. To look at the rock from a distance one 
would judge it to be of exactly the same nature with 
that most usual in these hills, and it seems to be in a 
state of transition from that to the gentle slate of 
which the Kasis is made. It is just above the slope, 
and forms the lower part of the abrupt precipice. A 
little farther north and higher up is a Quarry where 
the coitamon granular stone is of an excellent quality 
for millstones, mortars and other such implements, 
especially the mortars of sugar mills( 5 ) which are very 
fine. As usual it is of two colours, reddish and whit¬ 
ish. 

Having returned to Suraiya, I went east ( 6 ) about 
II mile across the mouth of a very beautiful valley in 
which is Raragar,^ a pretty village, where the Raj- 
kuwars have some good houses. This hill is of the 
usual form and nearly a mile wide. Having skirted it 
for aboiit a mile I entered on the great plain and 
passed over it for about 5 miles to my tents on the west 
si do of Chayenpur. The country exceedingly fertile, ' 

(1) Gtn2, red ochres ruddle (or reddlo). 

(*) See page 123, Nat* (3). 

(»] See pftgo 43 above, Note (1). 

(<) Ahalyn Bit «u tho wifo of Malh&r Eio Holknr. 8 m Malcolm, 
Memoir 0 / Central India , I, 167 f., for bo mo account of this good woman. 

(6) Before tho Invention of tho Bihiytt iron-rollor sugar mill by 
Mr. .Tames Mylne, these large stone mortars were used nil over the 
southern .part of the district, and specimens may still be seen lying about. 

/•).Should read "woet". 

(q Ramgnrh- * 
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fully occupied and populous. About 2 miles east from 
Chayenpur I had at some distance on my right a very 
considerable Muhammedan monument. 

20*A January .—This monument I went to visit, 
and found it about 34 miles from my tents. It is said 
to be that of a Maun Khan, a Patan, but nothing is 
known of him except that he communicated his name 
to an adjacent village^) which now belongs to a Hindu 
family, and they say has done so for 4 or 5 generations. 
The tomb is built of stone and is square, 27 feet 10 
inches on the outside, surmounted by a dome. It is 
light and airy, having a wide door on 3 sides with a 
niche for prayer, on which are engraved some pious 
sentences. It contains 4 graves of day, but these seem 
to have been very recently constructed, the original 
ones no doubt of crick or stone having gone to decay. 
Who has done this pious deed I know not, as there is 
no Muzawur( 2 ) nor any establishment. Some Fakir 
has probably intended to make it his abode, as I see 
a place for boiling his pot has been formed in a corner. 
The tomb is ouite entire, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall in tolerable condition, no trees having as yet taken 
root on the walls. It would be rather a neat place, 
although very heavy, were not the masonry as usual 
very bad, and the stones are of different colours mixed 
without the least attention to symmetry. Among the 
greatest defects of the masonry in these buildings is 
the structure of the arches in which the stones, besides 


want of similarity in size, are not placed with their 
ends up and down so as to wedge one another, so that 
they have very little strength, and are perhaps very 
littfe better than another kind of door and window very 
common in these buildings, and often very much orna¬ 
mented. From Mauli I returned to my tents, and 
went about half a mile west to a much larger monu¬ 
ment, the tomb of Ahtiyar^) Khan, whose eldest son 

Ti) Mahula. 

Uuchanan must have h«cn pressed for Lime on the 19th January, u 
ho could not "conveniently”, m he tails us in the Report, visit the 
Mun^esvari temple on top of the small hill opposite KAmgarh, one of 
the very oldest buildings standing in the district j but ha sunt a paintsr 
"who drew the most remarkablo part”. Sm Marlin's E. /., I, 466-457, 
nnd Plate Vj also A. S. Vet i. Cir., 1901-2, page 20, and 7. A., 1920, 
page 21. • 

(*) Muj&unr ( ), here moaning the caretaker. 

(B) Bakfrty&r Khan. See Qaiattitr, under Chainpur. The monument 
is now preserved undei 1 tho Act of 1904. 
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Futeh Khan married a daughter of Shere Shah. The- 
tomb entirely resembles that of Husan Khan at Sase- 
ram, but is in somewhat better condition. It has not 
been defiled or profaned, and only a few trees have 
been permitted to take root on it. These have been 
occasionally stunted by the branches having been cut, 
but the roots have never been removed and are now 
tearing one corner of the wall to pieces. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of stone, at each corner of which is 
a square cnamber surmounted by a dome, very clumsy. 
The gate from the east is large and would ne rather 
handsome were it not disfigured by a want of symmetry 
both in materials and masonry. The area contains 
a number of very fine trees ana palms which give the 
whole a very grand air, especially as a hill overhangs 
it to the west and between the tomb and hill there is a 
fine little river, f 1 ) so that the situation is most judi¬ 
cious. It differs in nothing from the tomb of Huseinf 2 ! 
except that the dome is surmounted by a Gumji ana 
that there are no traces of plaster on the outer wall. 
The paint remains quite entire on the roofs of some of 
the little domes that cover the gallery, and is in a very 
miserable style. The wall all around the niche for 
prayer at least has lieen plastered and covered with 
pious sentences in black. Perhaps these may have ex¬ 
tended all round the inside of the dome, which towards 
the upper terrace has 8 windows with 8 niches between 
them. There are 7 doors towards the gallery which 
surrounds the building on the lower stage. The inside 
of the dome is an octagon, the shorter diameters of 
which are 63 feet. Tne wall is 12 feet thick, the 
gallery 9 feet wide, and the buttresses supporting the 
§ arches in each front of the gallery 6 feet 6 from in¬ 
side to out. The dome contains 25 graves, 12 of 
which have been destroyed by the water dropping 
through the roof. The chief’s is still entire, and is 
distinguished by a small pillar at the head. There 
are, brides the graves of 4 full grown males, 3 women, 
5 male children and one female, all probably brothers, 
wives and children of the family. It iB not known 
where Futeh Khan was buriod nor what became of him, 
although there is no doubt that he and liis children 

m iSSES n. 

(*) i.e., the tomb of 9 Man K]j»n Sur at S&sarim. 
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suffered in the wreck of his kinsman’s family. A youn¬ 
ger brother, Daud Khan, resided here, and at the 
timo of the Mogols* success was erecting several build¬ 
ings. His tomb is a little north from that of his 
father, and is much smaller. It is square on the 
outside and an octagon within, and would no doubt 
have been covered with a dome, but that had not been 
commenced when he met his fate. The Mogols how¬ 
ever permitted his body to be buried within. South¬ 
east from his monument Ektiyar Khan dug a pretty 
considerable tank, and the fabulous inclination of the 
natives induces the Muzawur to say that finding the 
place without water ho dug this for the workmen, just 
as if a river did not run close by the wall. This 
Muzawar has 80 begali9( l ) of rich land and 5 annas a 
day in order to take care of the buildings under his 
charge, but he considers himself as little if at all inte¬ 
rested about the tombs of these nobles from whom his 
ancestor no doubt received the endowment. His 
attention is, he says, entirely due to the abode (Koti) 
of the blessed Osman Shah, a Pir who was buried at 
the place long before Shere Shah, and who was con¬ 
temporary with the great saint of Baraich ( 2 ) and a 
worthy oi the same stamp descended from the prophet. 
The holy man’s grave is very simple, placed without 
any cover at the south-west corner of an elevated 
terrace on the west side of the river. This terrace is 
surrounded by a wall. At the north-west corner under 
a similar grave is buried a Huseyn Khan, sister’s son 
of Ektiyar, who constructed the terrace with an 
adjacent place for prayer. Many of his wives, 
children and other kindred are buried on the terrace, 
in which are 3 Gumjis, one pretty large and another 
double. 

On the top of the small hill which overhangs this 
monument Daud Khan at the time of his family's 
overthrow was building a Baradwari, or hall with 12 
doors. The walls have, been erected some way. The 
building is a square of 18 feet 6 inches square, with 3 
doors in each side, and would no doubt have been sur¬ 
rounded by a gallery with a small room at each corner. 


(l) Dlg'kL 

(I) Buhriich, is the U. P. 
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The hill supplies excellent materials for building; 
The rock on the top is considered as useless, and 
consists of a granular substance with some small 
rounded concretions, an appearance which the atone of 
these hills in many parts Assumes. On the lower part 
of the hill are cut stones for building and for making 
mortars and hand mills. Thoy resemble those of 
Muzayi, being partly reddish, partly dark ash. 

The Zemindar of Chayenpur, a Patan, pretended 
to be sick and sent his son and an agent to see me. 
The son, a good looking lad, was quiet, but the Dewan 
pretended to be stupid and knew nothing; he said that 
the place contained 250 houses, but this seems much 
underrated. The agent states the Patans at 55 houses 
of which 11 only really so( 1 ), while a neighbouring 
zemindar of that tribe assured me that there were at 
least 100. It is much neater than most towns in Behar, 
and the villages all around look well at a distance, 
being high and having in general a mud castle in 
tolerable repair. Chayenpur was long the residence 
of the Bajputs who owned the adjacent country, and 
who probaoly retained Saseram and Chainpur until 
the Patans took all the former and part of the latter 
from them, and it was then probably that they deserted 
Chainpur and built the castle at Bagwanpur suitable 
to their reduced estate. Their ca$tle( 2 ) at Chayenpur 
has been pretty considerable, as would seem from the 
ruins. It has been surrounded by a ditch and rampart 
of stone, with battlements and a round bastion at each 
corner. In the middle of the north and south faces 
are gates. That to the north is a large building, the 
walls of which are still pretty entire. In the middle 
of the east and west curtains have been semicircular 
bastions. The space within has been filled with build¬ 
ings, partly brick, partly stone, with several very large 
wells lined with stone reservoirs for water works and 
other comforts becoming a family of rank. A Mus- 
alman saint and the ghost of an enraged Brahman 
have taken up their abode among the ruins. Ramajai 

(1) Ths asntance is reproduced ns it stands in iho manuscript. Perhaps 
it ihould read :—"Th* Pathans had 65 hoo««a, of which 11 only remain/* 

(■) This fort was probably constructed by the Muhammadan rulers on 
th* sito of a much older fort. The late Dr. T. Bloch regarded it aa 
"evidently a building of the time of Shor 8hah or Akbar, aa seen from 
th* atyl* of its principal gats ", 
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has possession of the story concerning the latter, which 
seems to be of recent fabrication.f 1 ) The Pujaris who 
are making a good thing of the ghost have lately been 
disturbed *dv a stout, savage young Brahman who 
pretends to be descended from the person whoso ghost 
is the source of profit in which he wishes to share. He 
is nearly naked, painted red white and yellow like an 
American Indian, and the moat violent fellow, in talk 
at least, that I have ever seen. The Pujari pretends 
that all the persons pretending to be descended of the 
old Rajahs are mere pretenders as the ghost killed the 
whole males at least. There is howe^br reason to 
suspect that even the present owner is a descendant and 
although he calls himself a Patau* as being here the 
strong party, ■ that hia ancestor saved his estate by 
becoming a convert and was by birth a Rajput, not 
that he was the head of the family hut was a Kajkurnar 
who obtained a grant of the village on becoming a 
Moslem. (2) 

A stone well in Chayenpur Is said to have been 
constructed by a Dhaif 5 ) of some king, prdbably Selim 
Shall. There are in the vicinity many tanks and some 
ruinous stone mosques with many funeral monuments, 
pretty large but of less note than those described, so 
that the place has been once more considerable than at 
present, although there is less appearance of decay and 
misery about it than usual. Every monument, of the 
Hindu worship seems to have been carefully eradicat¬ 
ed, and no doubt while the Rajah resided in the castle 
there were near several large temples. This induced 
me to conclude that the story of the Brahman is quite 
modern, probably contrived since the British govern¬ 
ment gave the Hindus protection. During the 
Moslem power( 4 ) a Brahma devata would not have been 
permitted to thrust his nose close to the tomb of a 
saint. 

(1) The atory of Har*u Pinileya ia about 500 yeora old (S*e W. Crook*. 
Folk-lort of Y. /., I, 191-2, and .4, .5. /. XVII, 160 f.). A» Oroo*. 
•aye, he ia now woril.lppd n« a "Brahm". I have more than onco heard 
jtf/Jtl bearera in the BnabhuA Subdiviiion calling oat in their illiterate 

■peech 3TU I upon reaching a change elation. 

(2) Of. the caaea of the pumfai^h, fiiur and SarewX familios, (originally 
l(indu). 

(*) A wnt-nurae. 

(«) But tradition makea ITarju the earlier. 
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21sJ January .—I went between 13 and 14 miles 
to Mohaniya.( l ) There was in most places not even 
the vestige of a path, but I went very circuitously 
from ahar to ahar. The country very beautiful, even 
the rice fields being green with Kesari,( 2 ) and I think 
the huts better than in any part I have yet seen. The 
villages stand high and mostly have mud castles as in 
Behar. The plantations no more than necessary to 
adorn the country which is finely scattered with 
clumps. 

About amiles from Chavenpur, at a village called 
Juminuva( 3 ) I was shown the ruins of the house of 
Hursu Pangre, the Brahman whose ghost is trouble¬ 
some at Chayenpur. It is vastly more ruinous than 
that of the Raj an, and indeed consists of a mere heap, 
probably containing brides, but it has evidently been 
surrounded by a rampart with a bastion at each 
corner,( 4 ) not so large as that of the Rajah but still 
pretty considerable. On its west side are a good 
many stones, partly plain, partly carved, and now 
used as seats by the people of the village when they 
assemble to talk. Whether these were taken from the 
house or from a temple to the west of it I cannot say. 
The latter however is the most probable, as what is 
called the house seems merely one of the mud gurries( 5 ) 
usual in the country. On its centre is a Soti 
Chaungr,( 6 ) said to be that of a daughter of Hursu 
Pangre who the people say was Puruhit to Raja 
Sarbangs.f 7 ) The temple is now reduced to a souare 
elevation of bricks and stones, and has protably 
been a building of the Cher us. Many of the stones 
are carved and have contained images, but they are 
so much defaced that only one can be traced with 
tolerable accuracy. It represents Maha Vira or 
Hannuman. Tt 'would appear that on the centre 

(1) Mohanea. Buchanau'a it the hotter ■petling. 

{&) JTAwdrl, generally pronounced khtsari in Shihibid, Latkyrut 
gativva Buchanan tot era to broadcasted ( rffar) Ihit&rl. 

(I) Jarauawan. According to tho legendary hittory of the Bhagavln- 
rrar family, RAj& SAlivihaiut Simha esUhlithud thie village, and made a 
grant of it to Harfu r&n<?ey* in performance of a vow. 

m Tho same chronicle aaya that S&livihana built a fort there. 

Si Qafhi t a email fort. 

6) Sail ehaur&, the place where a woman performed tho tall rite. 

, 7) fiAllvahana. 
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* of the Heap a small Mundur (*) had been erected 
of various stones taken from the former building, 
and it is said that this contained a Siva Linga 
which is now in the centre of a Pipal tree of 
great size that took root on this small building and 
ruined it. This is very probable, and the Siva was 
probably placed there by the Rajah’s Purohits. Four 
miles farther on I passed the Sura, a river in a deep 
channel of clay containing calcarous nodules. It may 
be 20 yards wide, and contains much stagnant water 
in pools with fine little streams between. Not quite 
3 mileB farther on I passed the Durgauti, in a similar 
channel, but so far as I see free from nodules. There 
iamore water, and that much clearer. It flows in one 
very gentle shallow stream about 20 feet wide and one 
[foot] deep on a bed of sand. From thence to 
Mohaniya is not quite 3 miles. 


Near Jummuya I crossed the line of road from the 
west to Baidyonath. Although it is a mere path, so 
far as I could see there was a line of pilgrims going 
and coming with water in small companies of 4 or 6 
persons. I counted 48 in the space of 50 or 60 yards, 
and in both directions they seemed to be everywhere 
equally thick. (2) 

At Mohaniya is the military road( 3 ) from Calcutta 
to Banaras, and the crowd of pilgrims passing thence 
to Banaras was still greater, owing to an eclipse which 
will happen in a few days. 

24 th January .—Having heard that at Eklas- 
pur,( 4 ) said to be 4 coses distant, there was a. temple of 
‘Mahadeva with many old images round it, I went 


S Mnndir , a Hindu temple. 

See alto obovo, page 106. One of the very busiest season* for 
pilgrims occurs about the middle of i January. The full moon day 
of the Hindi month of M&gh (MtyhaAlrta ■purnamaia) U a day on which 
one of the most frequented religious fairs is held at many famous sites, 
4.9., the Kumbha mtlAt Again the Makara tKnitkrdnti, when the nan 
enters Capricorn (the utLardywui), about the 12th at L3th January, is 
another festival widalv observed In Northern India. 

(») The " New Military Road " contracted under the orders of Warren 
Hastings, and commenced in 1781 From Bonara* to 8herghatl it followed 
the line now taken by the Grand Trunk 'Road; between Shorghitl and 
Calcutta it took a more southerly route than the present Grand Trunk 
Road. 

{*) Ikhlaspur, probobly named aftor Kban, who oe commandant 

of tke fortress of Rohttsearh in the reign of ShUh Julian, held that 
Chainpur porgana aa part of the jdffir attached to the poet. 
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there, but found the distance about 8 mile9 and that 
the temple and images were quite modern, having been 
built about 30 years ago by Vaikhant Giri, ( x ) a 
Goswain. It is on the side of a tank filled with water 
and dug by the same person. The temple consists of 
two small halls only separated by a wall, and each 
having before it a small porch, all very rude and mean 
in their structure and pretty dark. In one are two 
Mahadevas and in the other only one. In the walls 
both around the images and of the porches have been 
aa usual built slabs of stone on which figures are carved 
in relief. Most of them represent persons of the order 
of Gosaigns, variously employed; but some represent 
deities. All are vastly more rude than the old images, 
the arts being retrograde. I went first about -J of a 
mile along the Calcutta road, which is just such as all 
the roads should be made. In fair weather it is 
practicable for carriages, and bullocks may go on it 
through most of the year, drains on each side carrying 
off the water so that a day or two dry weather makes 
it fiim enough for cattle. ' Turning south from thonoe 
I came to the Durgauti about 1J mile from the turn. 
It is here a fine clear stream in a deep channel, and 
contains a good deal of water entirely neglected for 
irrigation, although with dams it might in the dry 
season be turned into canals for that purpose. Of 
course they would be annually swept away by the 
rains. I went from thence rather more than 4 miles 
to the Kukurni^ 2 ) a river that destroys a good deal 
of its banks. It contains much dirty stagnant water, 
having been dammed across, not for the purpose of 
irrigation to which it might be readily applied, but 
apparently to preserve fish and a bathing place for the 
buffaloes. From thence to Eklaspur is about mile. 
The country is rather bare, but enough of Mangoes for 
use. The villages good as in other parts of 
Chayenpur. 

2 January.—I went rather more than 12J 
miles, called 6 coses, .to Kandihara.f 3 ) The first 
mile was along the Calcn tt a road in the Moh aniya 

(11 Vftiltuptlift Giri, ft i/utHln i ffiri is ono of tho ton mib-ordovR. Sen 
i'ugc 87, Note (1). 

(>) Kukurnahia N. 

( 3 ) Kaitdahra. 
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• division. Mohaniya is a small but neat village con¬ 
sisting chiefly of lodgings kept by Beliyarings^ 1 ) with 
some shops for the accommodation of pilgrims, the 
number of whom is exceeding great. The people are 
great extortioners. A "battalion of seapoys marched 
through the place while I was there, but did not halt 
at it. Provisions however for the day on which it 
marched were raised 25 per cent., because several of 
the shopkeepers were sent to supply the camp. An 
eoual number of pilgrims woulcf have made no rise. 
Tne people complain much of the soldiers, but while 
they attempt such extortion it is not to bo wondered 
that the soapoys take every private opportunity of 
retaliation. I "then went through the fields from 
village to village for the remainder of the way. About 
9 miles from Mohaniya I crossed the Kudra. a pretty 
large channel deep sunk in clay, but having a sandy 
bottom The stream was about Imee deep, perhaps 15 
yards wide and pretty rapid. The water perfectly 
clear. The country rather naked. Villages numerous, 
rather poorer than those near Chayenpur, and most of 
the mud castles have gone to ruin. The women all 
in Chayenpur perganah so far as I have seen are not 
near so strictly confined as in other parts of the dis- * 
trict, and como out to look as we pass. I see today 
some Soti Chaungrs^ 2 ) but not near so frequent as 
towards the north-east. 

27 th January .—I went- 13J miles to Baraharif 5 ) 
through a country very much resembling that seen 
yesterday, and the" people and houses nearly the same. 
The boundary of Saseram perganah and Barooung( 4 ) 
division is about \ of a mile east from Kandihari. 
About 1J mile from Barahari I crossed the C-handra- 
wati^ 5 ) a small channel which springs in the fields 
near, hut contains a good deal of water, nearly 
stagnant, which is quite neglected, although the 
people form wells close to it for irrigation and its 

(V) Bhafhfy&rin, n woman who follow* the profusion of inn-keeper. 

(*) Sue page 130, Not* (6). 

(«) Barahrl. 

(4) Barawan. 

(#) Oharmavati, which atari* fr^m near CLandrabhiopur village in tha 
Korgnhar thin*. 
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channel is not deep. Proper dams and canals would 
render it highly valuable. 

28 th January .—I went about 18$ miles to 

Bohuyara^ 1 ) The boundary of Saseram and Bojpur 
is about 2} miles from Barahari. From thence the 
country continues rather bare for about 7$ miles, when 
the plantations become waste, the soil more free and 
die land much neglected. Among the long grass 
observed a herd of antilopes; the guide called the males 
Kulsar, the females Guriy a. ( 2 ) 

29 th January .—I went about 11} miles to 

Latan.f*) From Bohuyara to the Boundary of 
Bilaungti( 4 ) is almost 10$ miles. Bohuyara a wretch¬ 
ed place belonging to the old Kanongo who lives at 
Suryapura, where I took the account of Thanali 
Korimi,( 6 ) and who seems to be a very bad manager of 
land although his affairs are flourishing. I passed by 
old quarters near his house about 3 miles from 
Bohuyara. The people on his estate and that of Baboo 
Saliebzoda( 6 ) have given up much of their rice lands, 
while on the estate of Ali Huseyn Khan, between the 
two, the rice fields are now covered with Kesari and 
flax growing among the stubble. The nullah east from 
Suryapura contains a good deal of dirty water 
stagnating in pools. 

80 tk January .—I went rather more than 9 miles 
to Jogodcspur.Q The villages evidently more miser¬ 
able than towaras the south-west and the women more 
confined. At one wretched village in the forest I saw 
not less than 7 Soti Chaungrs in a row. The forest 
commences about 4 miles from Latan and continues 
with little interruption close to Jogodespur. About 

(i) Bahuara. 

(*) Kolid, black, "like charcoal "j yuriyd, fair (fr. 
fair). 

(8) lahthnn, about 5 miles wost of Piro,—" the place of lac". 
This part waa formorly covored with foreet, and probably aboondod in 
■paldin trees, from which lac is collected. 

Mi Delauthl. 

(*) Karanj, tho Karangja of Uie Report and Mop, 8 miles west of 
Snrajpura. Now a small and unimportant village. Even in Buchanan's 
time it was small market place with only 70 houses, but gave (U name to 
a police " Division 

(•) Sahibzftda Singli, the father of the famous Ku&r Sin ah. 

(’) Jagdiapur. 
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half a mile from Latan at a village called Petero( 1 ) is 
a heap of bricks called a temple (Dikora)( 2 ) and 
attributed to the Cheros. On the summit are lying 
many fragments of images so broken that only one, a 
Ganesa, can be ascertained. The temple to judge 
from the ruin has probably been solid. 

4 th February.—Joeodospur is a pretty large town, 
but very poor. I did not see the Baboo, he having 
been lately hurt by the bursting of a fowling piece. 
His son ( 3 ) was very attentive, a thin lad, ratner well 
looked but apparently poor, although he had a good 
horse. The family residence is a large castle, ( 4 ) 
mostly of mud, but some small part of it brick. I this 
day went almost 16 miles to a little beyond Kovat,( s ) 
no road. I passed the forest about miles from 
Jogodespur, but not on the Baboo’s estate. * It here 
belongs to the Rajah and extends about a mile in 
width. It is stunted and consists of thin scattered 
trees among long grass. ( 6 ) The villages from the 
forest are much more comfortable than those between 
it and Jogodespur. Koyat has a very large mud 
castle. 

5/A February .—I went about 11 miles to Karuni. 
The country well planted but very poorly cultivated. 
Some of the villages deserted. 


6/A February— Karuni is a poor place, the 
Daroga not there, and he seldom is so. I went rather 
more than 11 miles to Kochus.^ The first 10 miles 
through Thanah Karunj. Great part long deserted, 
many villages entirely so, most in part. After the 
first half of the way on entering Donawar ( 8 ) the 


p) Pltro. 

(I) ThU probably represent* dihmd ( fTftt). • word sometime* 

used for a Usnplc. _. 

(8) Thia young man seems to havo boon none other than Knar o:ngn, 
whose name bocame a household word 46 years later. 

(*) Blown op by Vincent Eyre In Auvual, 1867. 

( 1 ) Koath, where tho famous Naw&b Saivid Nur-ul-fcaaan Kl)in 
Bilgra'mi settled towards the end of hia interesting career, in the latt-ir 
part of the eighteenth century, and where hia descendants still live. 

(8) A few acres of the original jangnl, u it stood before the clearing 
lease was given to Mr. Burrows (see GattlUtr, 1924 edition, page 171) 
were carefully preserved by the side of the BihiyS Houso, and corresponded 
exactly with Buchanan's description here. The B4bu and the Raja are 
the heads of tho Jsgadiipur and Pumpion families, respectively. 

(7) Kochas. 

(«) It., Danwir pergana. 
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devastation not 60 great. All the villages have small 
mud castles Pergunnah Saseram in better condition, 
No road. Kochus is a large village belonging to a 
Moslem family who have made a fortune in the service 
of the Ujayinis. 

7th February .—I wont about 0 miles to Bornaf 1 ) 
in the Ramgur ft) division, the boundary being about 
6 miles from Kochus. The villages pretty decent. 
I saw 4 antilopes bv the way. The road most of the 
way lay near a small winding river ( 3 ) in a channel of 
clay. It contains a good deal of water in pools, nearly 
stagnant. 

8 th February .—Born a is a good village like most 
of those in the Perganak of Chainpur. From thence 
to Ramgur 0 is about 9 miles. About J of a mile from 
Borna I crossed the Guriya,( 4 ) a channel in clay filled 
with stagnant water and more considerable than that 
on the east side of the village which has no name. 
About three miles from Borna at a village called Upari 
is a ruined temple now forming a heap of bricks. It 
is supposed to nave belonged to the Cherus. On the 
heap are two Lingas, one of which contains a short 
inscription and seems to have been part of a pillar, 
the top of which has been rounded into somewnat of 
the phallus form. Whether these have been dug from 
the ruins or are modern images placed upon it, I can¬ 
not say. Rather less than three miles from thence 
I crossed the Kudra, a protty little clear stream in a 
deep channel of clay. .Ahout $ of a milo from Ramgur 
I crossed the Durgauti, a stream similar to the Kuara 
but larger. The water knee deep and about 20 yards 
wide. 

11 th February .—I went rather more than miles 
lo Darauli, a village north-east from the Thanah(O), 
where it was reported that there were some old images. 
Rather more than 2J miles from the Thanah I crossed 


( x ) Baruna, 0 mile* south of Manoharpur. 

(*) Rarogarh. 

(■) A tributary of tho OoriS Nadi. 

(*) Goria H. 

(5) from Batngarh, from which Darauli lies fonr and a half mile* 
•aat-north-eaat. 
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the Durgauti a little below the junction of the Kudra. 
It has a good deal of water and is more rapid than any 
stream I nave seen on the Gangetic plains, so that the 
declivity of the country must bo considerable. 

At Darauli is a large old tank which is estimated 
by the people to be about 250 katahs of cubits 
longP) from east to west, but is not near so wide. 

. It is said to be the work of the Siyurs( 2 ) who governed 
the country in the Tretaiya Yug,( a ) long before the 
arrival of the ICols; but nothing is known of where 
they lived, nor are there in the vicinity the traces of 
any considerable building. At the west end of the 
great tank is a smaller one, said to be much more 
modern and has that appearance. It is said to have 
been dug by a Moslem cnief (Mimsubdar),( 4 ) who came 
from Dilli and broke tie images of the Siyur. And 
in fact several of them, although not all,’have been 
broken to pieces, and all have suffered much from 
time. Near the south-west cornor of the great tank 
under a tree is a small Ganesa, pretty entire. A little 
south from thence on a square terrace of mud, pro¬ 
bably quite'modern, is placed a Siva Linga. At 3 
corners of the terrace are 3 small obelisks of stone, 
very curious and much carved. On the 4 aides of each 
pedestal are an equal number of images, one a linga, 
another a Ganesa, a third and fourth a large male 

(1) Buchanan seems to liavs thought that the Iraftha was a lineal 
measure : it is a superficial measure, used in respect of land. Land 
measures vary according with the length of the measuring rod (laggl) 
used; houco the specification of "three and half cubits", which refers U* 
the length of the lagg L A square of which each side is the length of a 
Uujij i is called a dKUr; 20 dhiirt “ 1 \d; 20 kafthfa “ 1 blgAd. 

(t) These people do not appear to have been satisfactorily identified 
vot. The name is variously spelt in tho GmtUetrr and other litoratnro se 
Bawnra, Bavara, Snura, Savor, Sivira, 8uir, Seori, etc. They have been 
identified with tho 8abarae of Ptolemy and with the Suori of Pliny. It 
soems to me thot two distinct tribeo or races have been mixed np in many 
of the raferencca to these people. In Sanskrit we find two names, Sahara 
and Sauvira- The former are no doubt the 8aborao of Ptolemy and the 
modern Bav&ros or Bawaraa found in the Ganjam and Visioppatam districts 
of the Madras Presidency and tho adjoining tracts of Orissa and ChoU 
Nagpur. It may bo that the Suyir or Siyur of Buchanan and tho Seori of 
Sharring, howevor, arn of different origin, and camo in from the wrest or 
eouth-west as wo find truce* of them in tho Benares and Allahabad divisions. 

(•) friid yuga (tho second ago). The words "long boforo tho arrival 
of tho Kols " conflict with tho tradition recorded by Buchanan eleowbere 
(e-ff , page 138 below) that the Siyurs expelled the Chores 

{«) Afatuabddr, (from , n post or office of dignity), an official, 

generally required to provide a certain number of horse. 
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standing between two smaller ones. The Siva and 
Ganesa on all the three obelisks are nearly similar, but 
there are some differences in the other 6 figures. One 
of them has four arms, all the others only two. In 
6 ome the attendants are kneeling, in others standing. 
On the east side of the mound is a slab containing 3 
figures sitting, one evidently a female and the others 
may have been intended for such, but they are defaced. 

South from thence some little way is a small heap 
of bricks with a good many images and stones; and it 
is probable that tne others have been taken from this 
place in modern times, as there is not the smallest 
trace of building where they now stand. There are 
two pretty large images, one broken through the 
middle, the other much defaced. The former has 4 
arms and resembles a good deal the Vasudevaa of 
Behar, but he has no attendants. The other is evident¬ 
ly Varaha.( J l Two smaller images represent maios 
standing witn attendants but [with] only two arms, 
as on the obelisks. There is on the bottom of a long 
slab the representation of a male and female, both two¬ 
armed witn each an arm round the other’s neck. Above 
them is a figure of the human hand between the sun 
and moon, the idolatrous representation of Allah used 
by the Moslems of the south of India, and probably 
carved by the zealous chief who broke the images in 
order to show the triumph of his faith. On a long 
slab are 5 figures, some certainly and all probably 
females. Witn the three at the other place they per¬ 
haps formed what is called the Asto Sakti,(®) but they 
are so much defaced that I cannot be certain. Among 
other fragments may be traced the door, very rude as 
indeed are all the carvings. Each side has as usual 
a human figure on the base. The lintel in place of a 
Ganesa has on its middle a short inscription not totally 
defaced. 

Prom thence I returned by the way of Sadullah- 
purf 3 ), the chief place where the saline wells of the 

8 The boar incarnation of Vifpti. 

Affa iakti, " the eight energies ", alao called atfa main, though 
nes serai* and samotime* nine are enumerated : the female energies of 
the gods. I cannot find that the "ehort inscription" reforred to farther 
ou has hi*«u deciphered or published. 

(*) Two and a half mile# from R&mgafh. 
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neighbourhood are found. It is about 2$ miles east 
from Ramgar, about f of a mile from the Kudra 
where I crossed that river on the 8th. Sesaunda( l ) 
[is] another of the places I passed on my way to 


to (hem is a rich soil, highly cultivated. 

1 2tk February .—I went north about half a mile 
to see a well which I had dug in a spot on which the 
soda effloresced. The soil is a very poor clay called 
U8ari.( 2 ) It produces onlv short herbage or a few 
stunted bushes, and trees do not thrive on it. It has 
a yellowish colour owing to ochre of iron, and contains 
much sand, but the clods when dry are very hard. It 
is on such land here that the soda usually effloresces, 
but there is much such where no soda appears. It is 
a very poor soil, but when watered all kinds of grain 
will grow on it. The well was dug in a spot covered 
with the efflorescence, and was 14 feet deep before 
water was found. The quantity of sand increased 
and of ochre diminished more and more as the people 
sunk lower down, but even at the bottom the clods 
adhered pretty strongly when dry, but they were of a 
very pale ash colour. The water is sweet to the taste, 
ana does not effervesce with acids. 

13*A. February .—I went to 3awut,( 3 ) leaving the 
direct road a little to my left to visit an old temple at 
Baidyonath,( 4 ) which is also attributed to the Suyirs. 
Baidyonath is about 6 miles from Ramgur, and is a 
small village belonging to the Marwar( 6 ) Rajputs. 
They say that they have been here for 22 or 25 genera¬ 
tions and drove out the Siyurs, who were an impure 
tribe and had in their turn expelled the Cheros. The 


P) Sisaunra. 

(*) i.e., utar, Bali no or brackiah earth. 

(«) 8awath, the Sant of the old military report! and the 8ongyot of 
Bachumm'a map and report. Until after the battle of Boxar this was 
regarded u the last camping ground on the old route to the north-west 
{which passed through Pa^ni, Nauhatpur, Dfthdnagar and Sisiram) on the 
frontier of the Company's territory. Beyond tho Karrasnaia lay the sphere 
of influence of tho Naw&b Waxir of Oudh. 

(4) Bafjnath, five and half milca west of BSmgarh. For illustration* 
of the remain* found by Buchanan here, sea Martin’s B. /., I, 463, 469. 

(6) There are many Rijput clans in Mirwar; what particular clan 
Buchanan refers to is not clear. 
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temple contains a Linga, but is evidently quite modem 
and is a small cubical chamber without a spire, built 
of various fragments of an old one which probably 
consisted chiefly if not entirely of stone, but has not 
been large. It has occupied a square space on the east 
side of an old water course which runs north and south 
and now forms a marsh, but I suspect is the old chan¬ 
nel of the Durgauti, and that from Baidyonath it has 
formerly passed by Eamgur and covered the lands 
north from that with sand. This marsh is now called 
a Khund or pool. On the square space arc a great 
many stones very much carved on, containing a vast 
number and variety of figures better executed than 
those at Darauli but somewhat in the same style, espe¬ 
cially a number of obelisks, although even these differ 
a good deal from those of that place, and I have seen 
very few of the figures anywhere else. Most of them 
indeed do not seem to represent deities but women, 
musicians, animals, etc., intended merely as orna¬ 
ments. In the same style with the obelisks are some 
long stones carved only on one side, which probably 
have been built into the walls as ornaments. There 
are besides numerous columns, pedestals, cornices, 
capitals, etc., etc. The most remarkable circums¬ 
tances in their style is that the foliages in many parts 
are not in relief, but are cut deep like a seal upon a 
level surface, svhich has a very bad and poor effect. 
The most remarkable stones are two long ones placed 
erect at each side of the door of the present temple, 
which faces the east. They are carved on one side only 
and probably have formed the sides of the niche in 
which the image formerly worshipped has l>een con¬ 
tained, as they are carved in the same style with the 
throne which still remains in its place behind the 
present temple, and has probably occupied the whole 
end of a small shrine that has been supported by four 
columns, the pedestals of which remain in their places. 
Near is lying another long stone which probably passed 
between the two others now erected before the present 
temple, and formed the niche over the throne. This 
contains one figure seated in the middle and one at 
each end, with the 9 planets in the two intervening 
spaces, The throne is chiefly occupied by musicians. 
From the size and appearance of the throne it could not 
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hate been intended for the present object of worship, 
which however probably belonged to the ruin as several 
other Lingas, partly entire, partly broken, are to be 
found in the place. I see no image however that can 
be taken for tlmt formerly worshipped, which baa 
probably been destroyed by the zeal of some following 
sect. The figures have less connection with the usual 
- Hindu mythology than any I have ever seen. The 
Pandit sent to examine it says that all the people 
attribute the building to a Modun Pal,! 1 ) who was 
a Sivur Raja. He also discovered an inscription 
which attributes the building to Mokuradwaj a Yogi. 
It must be observed that Mokuradwaj and Modun Pal 
have the same meaning.(2) The inscription is dated 
700, but of what era is not mentioned. No title 
indicates the builder to have been a Raja. 

From Baidyonath to the Durgauti is not quite 
uiileg. The Durgauti is here much similar to what 
it is near Romgur. The banks, where not perfectly 
perpendicular, cultivated to the water. From thence 
to Sawut about 1J mile. 

18 th February .—I went about II miles to Amayu( 3 ) 
through a fully occupied country, with few planta¬ 
tions. x The villages better than in the North, with 
many mud castles. Sawut is a very poor place. The 
number of passengers going and coming from Baid- 
yonath with Kauri( 4 ) is quite astonishing, certainly 
QOi less than.5,000 a day. Few persons of rank, a 
^ood many women. A little way south from Sawut 
crossed a* small dry channel. About a mile from 

(1) M&dmapRU wm one of the last kings (beginning of twelfth cantor/) 
of the Pile dynasty; but it swot* doubtful whether he held sway over 
western ShJLhab&d. See also A. 8. I., XIX, 27-48; and App. .7, psgo 180. 

It) Maker a, generally translated m "crocodile’', and dhvaja, » standard. 
ifakaradhvaja is su epithet of Kama, the god of byo, who it also known 
as Madana. Buchanan seems to have confounded this title with the nio/ 
MadanopfiU. As for Mukaradhvsja Yogi, soo A. 8. I.. .XIII, page 8, 
where Cunningham notes: "The some date of this ubiquitous jogi has 
been found in eight different places, from the banks of the Ghughrs to the 
Ven-Qanga." 

(A) Amnwan, four and a half miles south-east of Ohind- 

(4j KSArar ( STT^T , also end ^Tl^f 1 mu * ri4 • bamboo lath 

enrriod across the shonldnr, wjth sling* hanging from each end, In which 
uitellers urn hung. The term idnvurl is ftppliod to a pilgrim who carries 
Ganges water In this way. These pilgrims worn following the then “New 
Military Road" route. 
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Sawut crossed the Durgauti, much like where I saw 
it last. Where I crosaecfit is joined by a small channel 
named the Kohira,( x ) which contains a little dirty 
stagnant water, and was left to my right. About 1J 
mile farther I crossed another small nullah towards 
my left. In some places it contained stagnant dirty 
pools of water, in others it is dry. About 8 miles from 
Sawut, at a large village named Kordihi^ 2 ) I found . 
some old images or rather carvings on stone placed 
under a tree. They are somewhat m the style of those 
at Baidyonath, and are said to represent Ganesa, but 
have no sort of resemblance to that idol. The people 
would not mention the traditions which they have 
concerning them. About 2$ miles from Amayu is the 
village called Mosay,( s ) which looks well at a distance 
as it contains a very large house of brick, the property 
of the Kazi, and stands high above the best reservoir 
I have seen in the district. Near this are two pretty 
considerable funeral monuments constructed of stone, 
and probably belonging to the Kazi’s family. Amayu 
is the residence of a Moslem brother of the Khan of 
Kochus. His house is the best mud castle that I have 
seen, and looks well at a distance but will not bear a 
close examination. Every thing round however 
bespeaks the family being in easy circumstances. His 
people were very civil, which is rather nnusual here, 
the rustic sulkiness of the west beginning to show itself 
in every part of Chainpur Perganah. 

19 th February .—I went to,Mer.( 4 ) About 1 ^ mile 
at a good village named Tiwayi( 6 ) 1 saw an image 
called Ramchanara. It is about the human size, and 
represents a male quite detached and with two arms. 
From the curliness of the hair and Jong ears I have 
no doubt of its being a Buddha. The feet are broken 
off. and near it are some broken stones carved much in 
the style of those at Baidyonath. The people here were 
brutafly sulky. At the outside of the village I met 


(l) Kuhira N. 

(«) KarJI. 

a Maioin. To indgo from tho Surrey sheet, the reecrroir ia not 
able for nit* (about 1150 by 490 yards). 

(*) Marti, about four mile* west of Chainpur. For illustration* of dome 
of the earrings described by Buchanan, see Martin's B. I, 467. 


(*) Tiwal, some two and three quarter miles north of Merh. 
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some of the chief men standing. On being asked 
where the image was, they denied that any 6ucn thing 
was to be found in the village, nor would they move 
to show the road so as to be able to pass througn with¬ 
out injury. Of course, as I warned them, I met with 
narrow passages in which the roofs suffered from the 
elephant. Rather less than \\ mile farther I came to 
Sawul gur.P) the ruin of a 6mall stone fort, or rather 
castle, situated at the east end of a narrow rocky hill. 
It has more the appearance of an European castle 
than any thing I nave seen in the country, only it 
wants windows. It seems to have been well built. 

The hill is entirely similar to those common in the 
district, and the stone is wrought for mills, mortars, 
etc. It resembles the others applied to the same pur¬ 
pose, and is of the red kind. Immediately beyond the 
hill I crossed a small channel containing stagnant 
pools of water. It is called Gohuya.( 2 ) From tnence 
to Mer is not quite lj mile. 

Mer is a pretty large village containing some good 
tiled houses and beautifully situated at the east end 
of a fine valley, very picturesque and well cultivated. 
The Pandit could obtain no tradition concerning the 
image called Ram Chandra,Q) but is of opinion that 
it certainly is a Buddha. He went to Modurna,( 4 l 
where there is a tiled house in which are several small 
broken images, one of which called Chondi.( fi ) 

{U This seems to be the Syamaigar of the Report (aee Martin’* B. /., 
YoL I, page 469). It ia not marked on the maps, hut the position is dear 
from Buchanan’s description, viz., on the eastern extremity of the hiU 
dose to Saraiya village. The real name la 

(t) Qahuwan N. 

(•) Thi* is tho image referred to above u hav-.ng been aeen by 
Buchanan at TiwaL There is a drawing of it (No. 24) among tho manu¬ 
scripts at tho India Office, which has not been reproduced in Martin'i B.l. 
From the sketch the image would dearly appear to be Buddhistic (it 
might pouibly be Jaina). It ia a atanding (erect) figure, with the dis¬ 
tinctive curly hair done up in tho ujntyr style, with top-knot, long ears 
and no drapery except a loin cloth. There are certain peculiarities which 
may of course be due to the inaccuracy of tho draughtsman. A» Buchanan 
deecribea the figure as being "about the human size", it is not likely to 
have been carried there from elsewhere. Further inquiry about this image 
eeema desirable, as no Buddhistic sculptures of such dimensions appear to 
have been discovered in this remote part of the district. 

(4) Madurnn. 

(B) Chandl. Sgo page 121, Note (1). 



Bui Kandi Singha of the KKaindif 1 ) family say's 
that his ancestors, Poriharp) RajputB, came from 
Bundela and entered into the service of a Bhor Raja 
who lived at Siyur, close by the hills. Two men 
Dumundeo and Baduldeo came. Soon after the Bhor 
sent them to Chayenpur, to the Hakim, and killed their 
families. On this the Rajputs applied to the Hakim 
at Chainpur, and having cured ms son procured his 
assistance and destroyed the Bhor and took their lands. 
Some of the Bhor remain, they are impure. In 
Aughtgama( 3 ) are a few houses of Cherus, but most of 
the. people are Khairwars. The Porihars deny the 
former superiority of the Sukprwars. They say the 
Hakim at Chayenpur was a Moslem. He says that the 
Khairwars and Cnerus eat fowls, swine and beef, but 
this they deny, owing probably to fear. The 
Bellounji( 4 ) Rajah he considers as a*Khairwar. Once 
in three years there is an annual sacrifice in which a 
cow, sow and fowl are sacrificed. There are some 
Suryabangsis in Mirzapur acknowleged as true Raj¬ 
puts, and some Nagbangsis here also acknowleged as 
such, although it is prouable that they are originally 
Khairwars and Cherus. / I find that every one except 
themselves consider the Porihars as Bhor( 6 ), and this 
.is no doubt the case, but they have separated from 
those who live impure. 

The temple at Mer is a very curious building. 
WHat is callecl a Chabutar, or elevated platform, seems 
to me the foundation of a small temple of a square 
form, with a small projection towards the north. The 
foundations alone remain to the height of about 4 feet, 
and the space within is filled up with ruins, while 
many stones are scattered about. It would seem that 
the whole outside of the building has been richly adorn¬ 
ed with small images of men, beasts and gods, and 

(1) Koindi. The Siyur mentioned is about ml. SB. 

(*) Parlhnr, one of tho four Agnikula clans, who wore supreme In 
Bund«lkhan<J before tho Chnndols ousted them in tho first half of tho ninth 
century, when thoy Appear to havo moved north and east, having many 
conflicts with the Bhars. 

(») The name is indistinct in the Manuscript. It may bo intended for 
Awnkhara (bat sco also nbovo, page 86), a village two and half ioUm 
south-east of Amnwan. 

(«) See page 76 above, and Appendix 0. 

(®) This is very interesting, but not in the way Buchanan inter¬ 
preted «t. 
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, with numerous foliages and mouldings. The style of 
carving is pretty much the same as at Baidyonath, 
and some people attribute this also to the Suyir. Vast 
pains have been taken to destroy the images, and those 
that remain are merely ornamental, few of them so 
entire as to leave room for conjecturing what they 
were. One is a Ganesa with 16 arms. Another is a 
Linga supported by a fish and surrounded by three 
nymphs. The niche for containing the image, like 
that at Baidyonath, has been thrown out from the 
temple. The image which was the object of worship 
seems to have been thrown into a tank at some dis¬ 
tance. It was covered with earth, but on digging it 
out it resembles what was called Kuber in Behar, and 
is about the natural size, 

20 th February .—I went to Tallahp) in order to 
have a view of where the Karamnasa comes from the 
hills. I went first rather more than three miles to 
Ghati along a beautiful well cultivated valley and 
leaving to my right Khaimdi,^) the residence of the 
chief Bhor family. It is a large, mud-walled house, 
thatched. Mungul Singha, the chief, and his uncle 
with many kinsmen visited me yesterday. They are 
very civil persons, and abstain from a division of their 
property, and the younger branches are proud of their 
chief and serve him with the attachment of a highland 
clan. They spoke with indignation of one of them 
who had applied for a division. 

At Ghati, which is a narrow rocky passage in the 
northern range of hills, the family has built a small 
neat temple of stone, but there has [sic.] been at the 
place some old buildings very much carved. After 
passing the ghat I entered the great plain, having how¬ 
ever north from me three jiilfi, and saw the house of 
Kirpa Singha another Bhor Rajah before mef). Jfc is 
a large mud-walled house, roofed with tile, and seems 
uncommonly neat. About two miles from Ghati I en¬ 
tered a level passage between two hills in the same 


(!) Tala, in Mirstapur diairict, two and half mile* from the flhahibAd 
boundary. 

(*) Ghanti. t«., Gh&tl, tho place .it the ghat through the lull*. • 

Kolndi. 
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Th* village name ia r.ol given, 'but from a little tkotch map amon* 
ipts, it must have been at or near the village marked Songar 


the manaacripts. 

?o the Survey sheet. 
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range. This passage is wide, and in some places 
cultivated. An old reservoir in it has been lined with 
heWu stone. The hills may bo half a mile wide, and 
on that towards the right on a low part projecting to¬ 
wards the south-east is a small ruin of stone called 
Bamgar.0 From thence I went about a cose along 
the plain through a very thick wood of thorny trees to 
Taliah ghat, the boundary of Behar. The passage 
between the hills is low, narrow and stony, and there 
has been a wall and gate at the boundary. From 
thence to Taliah village was about two miles through 
a similar wood, with broken swelling land in a valley 
■* widening towards the west. 

21 st February .—I went up the banks of the 
Kannanasa( 2 ) in order to see Cnanpathar,( 3 ) or the 
precipice over which it falls into a very narrow, deep 

? len. The course about south-east, distance 6 miles. 

went.first about J of a mile to the bottom of the hill, 
and after a short rocky ascent, not very steep, came to 
an old wall by which the ascent has at one time been 
defended, but my guides had no tradition by whom 
built. About | of a mile from-the tents, I came to the 
bank of the Karamnasa where it forms the boundary 
between Benares and 'Behar. It may be sunk 150 
feet below the rock on which we stood, and contains 
much water, nearly stagnant, and which when viewod 
from above appears quite green. The glen is very 
narrow and its sides quite perpendicular, but in the 

(1) Ramgarh, the fourth place of this name visited by Buchanan. 

{*) Kami an iKA, from karma, work or deed, and nOia, destructions 
pronounced KaramnlUi in the vernacular. Many legends centre round 
this little river, which from the curliest historical timet hiui been rognrded 
u impure by Hindus. Bihur, in hit own memoirs under the date 1st April, 
1529, writes : “ Tho armv had dismounted on tho bank of tho Karamnasa 
river, about tho walor of which Hindus are understood to bo extremely 
scrupulous. They do not crass it, but go past its mouth by boat along 
tho -Gang. They firmly boliovo that if its water touch a” person, thn 

'•'merit of hit works is destroyed." (A. S. Beveridge, Tht Mtmoirt 

of Babur, II, 659-660). 

(•) ChkanjmUhar, which may mean *'1110 hid clan f 5*!! ) rock*’ fall, 
but I think the name bns more probably boon derived from tho sound the 
water makes( ), chhan being appliod to a "ringing" noise. In bis 

Report (MS. VoL I, pan 30) Buchanan, when describing tho water-fall, 
writes of tho "wholo rock named Chhan or the strainer". There seems to 
bo some difference of opinion as »p t.ho height of tho fall. Tho StatUticd 
Account of 1877 and the GattUctr of 1906 agreo with Buchanan. On tho 
S. 8. 140 feet is marked; while Uie GaxrUrer of 192-1 says "throo tariff rod 
loot of which the lower portion, one hundred foot high, is perpendicular". 
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bottom we saw a good many buffaloes feeding. No 
bamboos, but a good many large trees in the glen, on 
tlie hills many small trees scattered at considerable 
distances, chiefly Gulgul, a Sterculia and a Sale.f 1 ) 
The two last look at a distance as if they had no bark, 
as in many places is usual with the Lagerstrcemia 
parviflora.0 The whole ascent is very gradual, and 
this is the only place on the hills, so far as I have seen, 
that there is easy access to the tableland. The coun¬ 
try above is however very hilly and rugged, but a road 
could be made with very little trouble everywhere, 
except at two watercourses, the descents into which are 
very steep.' There is no village near, but at two 
places are bathans from Chainpur, one the whole year 
and another in the rainy season. Round these is some 
ground of a tolerable soil, but in general there is very 
little soil on the rocks, and no traces of verdure on the 
grass, which is short and quite withered. The larger 
watercourse named Mursiy 5 ) is about four miles from 
Tallah, and is very deep sunk in the rock, while its 
sides are in most places perfectly perpendicular. It 
contains water in several stagnant pools. At Chan- 
pathar the Karamnasa falls over a rock perhaps 100 
feet high and 300 feet wide, but the stream at present 
is very inconsiderable, but in the rains it must be very 
grand, as where we stood owing to a bond in the river 
there is a full view of the whole from the opposite side 
of the pool that receives the water, and which is 
large and deep. The water appears here also quite 
green, but in fact is very clear as we could see the 
rocks to a great depth. A family of otters were play¬ 
ing in it. The glen for some way below is filled from 
side to side by the channel, so that no one can approach 
the pool from below. The stone so far as I went seems 
to be entirely similar to that of Rhotas. I suspect 
that the lower strata at the fall are of lime, and 


(1) The Golgnl, more properly spelt falgal (from the softness of it* 
wood) is the Oocblayptrmirm Hotsypium, a# it furnishes a kind of kapok. 
Sltrcvlia —possibly ureas, which is often found in these hill* with the next 
named troo. Stilt milg. sotatytf) is the Donotllia tenala, n very coneph 
CHOUS troe on the hill side from (U colouring, and a tree that has given 
its name to many sites. * 

(8) The si itfi of the local vernacular, u valuable timber tree, much 
used for poles and raflors in house-building, etc. 

(*) Apparently the Lustn N. of the 8. 8. 
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I know that lime was dug from the side of the glen 
about two miles above Tallah, to which length the 
passage is accessible. On sending to this place, my 
people brought two kinds of limestone, one a congeries 
of white irregular crystals, said to be a mass like a 
tent, the other like the Asar hur,( l ) said to be in 4 or 
5 heaps of a similar size. Both are near the river 
at a little distance from the rocky walls of the glen. 

22nd February .—I returned to Ramgar, and pro¬ 
ceeded north from thence to Barari ( 2 ) about a coss. 
Ramgar, built by the Bhors, has been a strange kind 
of fortified house, or rather assemblage of houses rising 
one above the other along the ridge of the hill. The 
lowest seems to have been that chiefly intended for 
defence, and is a square placed on a terrace with 
a double row of loop-holes. It seems doubtful whether 
it has been roofed, nor is there any subdivision into 
chambers. The wall is about 8 feet high. The other 
buildings are subdivided, and have no doubt been 
dwelling houses, but are very ruinous and the roof 
quite gone. Although clay has been used for mortar 
they are neater masonry than usual, the rows of stone 
being pretty regular. Except for some mouldings, 
small stones have been selected. Under a tree near 
it is an image very like that most common f 5 ) at Keoya 
Dol in the Burabar hills. 

The people here say that the low Bhors eat pork 
of swine, but the Rajah and Babas wear the thread 
and live pure. They marry with the Survabongsis of 
Mirzapur, who are also Bhor, and that is probably 
the original seat of the tribe. There aye 3 branches 
of the Rajah's family under 3 Babus. who separated 
14 or 15 generations ago. They did not appear when 
the settlement was made, and “it was given to Adil 
Ali Khan, who has let the land to the old proprietors. 
His lease is near expired. 

Nindawr( 4 ) is said to have been the residence of 
Nindu Raja. 

(l) Thun written in the Manuscript} meant, it enema, for naurAtfr 
('• Aeuras* hones "). So© the Bh&gnlpur Report (Martin's B. IT, 184). 

(*) Bhnrarj. 

(®) Evidently MahisJuiuramJlrdin!. Kanwfi Dol ia in Vh? district. 

( 4 ) Nindaur (s* Kipdn-parit). , 
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2Srd February .—I went to visit it. The distance 
from Barari is almost 3 miles, yet the old fort from 
thenoe is very distinguishable. I conjecture the per¬ 
pendicular height to be 40 or 50 feet. It consists of 
a mass of rude stones, brick and earth, very irregular 
in height and shape, extending 780 feet from east to 
west and 1080 from north to south, and composed of 
5 irregular masses. All the stones are rude and the 
bricks broken. There is no appearance of a ditch. 
The village of Nindaur is at its north end. East from 
it about 200 feet is a prettv considerable elevation of 
brick, stone and mud at the south side of Patna 0 
village. The south side of it is called Chamartuli^ 2 ) 
or quarter of shoemakers. On its north end two 
brother zemindars made two castles, now in ruins. 
North-east from the old town is a tank called Patna 
tank, and south from it is another called Nachaniya 
Vir. At the village of Patna a Linga has been placed 
under a tree and surrounded by a wall, within which 
have been collected some broken images much in the 
style,of those at Baidyonath and others attributed to 
the Siyur. In particular many fragments of the stones 
divided into compartments, each containing a figure. 
One small stone contains 3 females with large ruffs. 0 
The largest image is called Mahavira, but its face is 
quite human and there is no vestige of tail. At the 
south-west corner of the fort on the south side of 
Serampur( 4 ) village is a pretty considerable elevation 
called Baguwan0 or place of recreation. Under 
a tree are a good many stones, quite rude but they 
serve the people as seats. One is a fragment of the. 
usual quadrangular stones divided into compartments. 
West from thence are 2 tanks now almost obliterated 
and called Judara and Sidhayi. From their position 
they would appear to have been dug by the Moslems. 
North from Serampur is a considerable elevation of 


(1) A small village now, but the whole site around ramt have boon, 
a very important one in ancient times, judging from' the remains and 
Lhe number of tanks and reservoirs abont. 

(*) Chamartoll. 

(8) See Martin’s B. /.. I, 467, Plato IX. Tho hoad-dross seems to 
roeemhls that found depicted on figures attributed to tho Dhars in the 

U. P. 

(«) 8hiwrampur. * 

(5) In tho Report "place of refreshment"; no doubt so interpreted 
to Buchanan I 
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brick, stones and earth which seems to have been an 
appendage of Nindaur. West from thence are the 
monuments of several Moslems, one of whom was 
a saint. They are petty buildings of stone. 

From thence T ciime back about a mile to 
Pateswor f 1 ) hill, on a small detached project ion from 
which Ragonath Singlia, chief of the Bhor, built a 
considerable fort. The projection is long, narrow and 
level on the top. The outer fort at the east end 
was merely surrounded by a wall. The inner, separat¬ 
ed from thence by a ditch, was strengthened by round 
bastions with loop-holes, and was divided into 2 courts. 
■The accommodations very miserable, and no windows. 
_ A Moslem servant who was murdered by one of the 
Bhor is considered as a martyr by the Moslems, to 
whom the place now belongs. A grave is built on one 
of the bastions, and a Mazawur has an endowment. 
The Moslems acquired the estate by purchase. The 
stones are not cut with the chisel, but the masses are 
naturally lit for building, splitting into masses 4 or 5 
inches thick and breaking easily into square frag¬ 
ments, so that the masonry looks neater than in the 
buildings at Saseram that are cut with the chisel. 
The strata perfectly horizontal. The same is-the case 
on the main hill of Pateswor, but the stone there in 
different places assumes very different appearances; of 
4 remarkable I have brought specimens. The village 
of Pateswor stands between the fort and hill, and is 
large and thriving. Under a tree have been collected 
many carved fragments such as are usual in the works 
of tiie Siyur. At a little distance east from thence 
was found some time ago a pretty large image most 
exceedingly rude. It evidently represents Mahavira. 
It was immersed in the mud of a tank, and a pious 
Hindu merchant hired some people to place it on 
a platform of earth, but after taking it from the tank 
the workmen contented themselves by placing it on 

(1) Patesar. In the volume of Drawings among the Buchanan Manu¬ 
scripts 3a tii© India Office Library thcr© Is a sketch (No. 32) of the plan 
of tho fort roferrod to hero, and on tha back, in Buchanan's handwriting, 
is "Plan of Fngavirgar”. On the 8urvey sheet there is a place called 
Raghublr Gajd* some four and a half miles to the south-east of Pateivor. 

In thn Report also Buchanan call* tho fori at PateSivar *' Raghuvirgnr " 

Ifore, it will be noticed, ho say* It was boiJt by Ittgonfith (i.«., Baghun&th) 
Singh. 
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jthe ground and raising a heap of earth round it, by 
which one half is buried. A flag is hoisted near, and 
the projecting part of die image is well bedaubed with 
oil and red lead. The low caste here consider the 
Siyur as Suryabangsis, and traditions are often pre¬ 
served by them with more purity than among the 
learned. 

24th February. —I went to Chakayi ( 1 ) in the 
Mirzapur district. The boundary is at a small ridge of 
hills, close to the north end of which I passed about 
miles from Barari. This hill is of the structure usual 
in this district. The strata thin and quite horizontal. 
The stone fine-grained and exceedingly tough, almost 
like hornblende, although it has nothing of that in its 
appearance, and is a mealy hornstone. The fracture 
of large masses conchoidal, but in small fragments 
this is scarcely observable. The part of Mirzapur 
through which*1 passed to-day is the private estate of 
the Banaras Ra iah. What is cultivated is in good 
condition, the Ahars being in good repair, but a great 
deal is covered with forests. The villages look well, 
most of them having a mud castle with a neat tiled 
roof, which has a good effect. The country very 
beautiful. The fine cultivation intermixed with 
forest, and, besides the ridge of hills to the south, 
several small hummocks scattered through the plain 
have a very fine effect, especially at Chakayi, where a 
hunting seat of the Rajah's adds much to the prospect. 
It is a small park or paddock containing 5 or 8 acres, 
surrounded by a good wall with a cupola at each 
corner. Within this is a Baradwari small temple 
covered with one dome, and some other buildings, all 
in a bad style, but any thing to relieve the eye from 
the perpetuity of mud-walled hovels is a great relief. 
Chakayi is a small town where a good deal of sugar 
(China)(2) is made. The Daroga very attentive, 
although he had no instructions to be so. The western 
end of the town is not quite 2 miles from the 
Karamnasa, which is about 5 miles from the boundary. 
On the whole Chakayi is about 9$ miles from Borari. 
The Karamnasa is ab out 1 50 yards wide, a dee p sandy 

(1) Chakla, in Mirsapnr District. 

(2) Ohinl ("of Chinn'’), soft sugar, unrefined. _ 
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ohannel with a little clear water and scarcely 
perceptible stream. At a little distance east from its 
bank,.at a village called Mangraur,^) are some heaps 
containing brioks and stones. Among these I observed 
2 fragments of the four-sided columns divided 
into compartments that are usual in the ruins 
attributed to the Suyir. The Rajah's Tahsildar also 
very attentive. This Perganah forms part of the 
Altagma.( 2 ) 

25/A. February .—I went to Bahulif*) by a very bad 
road or rather none at all. # It is probable that I was 
misled by the ignorance of njj guide, as the distance 
was said to be only 5 coses, and the distance I went is 
at least 12 miles. The road was near a chain of little 
hills, the greatest interval between which is near 
Bahuli, the two hills near which it stands being 
removed at a considerable distance from those to the 
east. These little hills, although naked, give a fine 
appearance to the intervening plains and to the flat 
country towards the Ganges, which is fully cultivated 
and abundantly planted, although not choked with 
trees. The Anars in good repair; much sugar, 
although in general the soil is rather poor. The nuts 
very bad. 

The hills of the same structure as towards the 
east. The stone in some places wrought for mortars, 
sugar mills, &c. 

About 1J mile from Chakayi I crossed a channel* 
called the Durgauti. It is similar to the Karamnasa, 
but rather smaller, and its water is stagnant. ( 4 ) 
About miles farther, at a considerable village 
named Serwa( c ) close under the hills, I saw a large 
ruin of stone which has been a large house composed as 
usual of many detached buildings. The walls still 
standing. Many smaller buildings, evidently Muham- 
raedan, scattered to a distance, and one on the top 

(1) Mangraur gave its namo to a mahat —then in narksr Rohtas—in 
T<xjar Mai's rent-roll. 

(3) AlUmgbi ( ILJJ| ), a word of Tnrki origin, dcrivod from Ol, 
red. and Utmghfi, ntamp or seal; tho royal (teal, anil thon n grant of land 
made under tho royal goal. In the dialect tam ah a is pronounced ta/jmd. 

(*) Bhuili. 

{*) Chandraprabha N. 

<•) Snrewa. 
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of the hill This is said by the people to have been 
the chief seat of the Ghnrwar( 1 ) Rajputs, who had 
held the country for 14 generations when they were 
turned out by Rajah Bulwunt.( 2 ) Some of them still 
remain in the country, but they are poor. Before 
them the country belonged to the Suyir, and I suspect 
that Mangraur was a seat of theirs, not of the Ghur- 
wars as I was yesterday informed; because the style 
in which the fragments of carved stones that I saw 
is quite that of the Suyir, and because the ruins 
appear to be of great antiquity, having lost all 
symmetry. A few images at or neai* Serwa are quite 
in a different style, and seem to be quite recent. 
In the hill above Serwa is a cave in which 
it is said that a Fakir lived. The rock adjacent is 
still covered with lime, but the Fakir has gone since 
the Hindus have obtained possession of the country. 
The cave seems to have had a door and windows. 
Rather more than miles from Serwa I crossed a 
river called the Gurrey.( 3 ) Its channel is not so wide 
as even that of the Durgauti, but it contains more 
water, is filled from side to side and in some places is 
scarcely fordable; but this seems to bo owing to dams, 
for the water is nearly stagnant. Some canals are 
taken from it for watering the fields. Bahuli is a 
small town and Thanah situated between two branches 
of a rocky hill, near which as I have said is another 
towards the west. On its east side is a small lake or 
reservoir, which even now has 4 or 5 acres of water, 
and in the rainy season may have twice as much. On 
its side are the' ruins of a small stone fort, on which 
several houses have been built. By the side of the 
lake I observed some carved stones in the style of the 
Suyir. The fort is called Soktisgurh,( 4 ) and also 
belonged to the Ghurwar Rajputs. On examining 
the east of the hill I found a small modern temple of 
rough stone, but it contained an old imago of 
Mahavira, and many carved stones [lie] scattered 
round. The carvings are less inj ured here than I 

(1) GahatkvAla, OuhnrwRr of 8hi>rring (I, 175-7). 

(t) Balwiint Singh, son of Mrusa RAm. ft nil fftthor of Ohsit Singh. 

(3) Garai N. 

(4) SAktcsgorli. 
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have any where else observed in the works attributed- 
to the Suyir. The Hanuman entirely resembles that 
at Patana.O) and the other carved stones are chiefly 
the little four-sided equilateral obelisk and other 
smaller four-sided stones shaped much like bricks, but 
much larger. Several of the figures are indecent, 
which J have not observed in the works of the Cheroe, 
the Linga excepted. The people here know nothing of 
the Cheros, but say that the Suyir possessed the whole 
country as far at least as Banaras and Chandalgur,^ 
and long preceded Baja Banar from whom the former 
derives its name. After the Suyir, who were an 
impure tribe, came the Ghurwars, pure Rajputs. 
The 14th Rajah having had no children, applied to 
the Moslem saint at Chandalgur, from whom he 
obtained two sons, and was converted to the faith, but 
many brandies of the tribe continue Hindus, among 
whom is a Raja Vikramajit, still a considerable land¬ 
holder in the western part of this district of Mirzapur. 
The 26th Rajah was expelled by the father of Bul- 
wnnt, the first Brahman^) Rajah of the Banaras 
family. The Moslem Gu'rwars( 4 ) had built .several 
mosques both here and at Serwa, and near both are 
numerous burial places of stones in the Moslem 
. fashion, that is terraces supported bv a stone wall „ 
neatly cut and sometimes surrounded by a wall. The 
graves are on the terrace, each covered by a stone or 
small tomb of bricks, from the shape of which you may 
judge of the sex of the corpse, and where the person 
has not been a saint, of its size, that is the grave stone 
of a child is always small, and of an adult about the 
natural size. ( 6 ) The ridge of the grave stone of a male 
is rounded, while that of a female is flat with a hdlow 
in the middle. 

February .—I went to Chandalgur, vulgo 
Chunar, about 6 coses through a very rich and 
beautiful country. After passing the hill by a diffi¬ 
cult ghat, which might have been entirely avoided by 
going along its bottom, I found a tolerable road. 

p) See page 149 above, and Marlin'* B. /., I, 467, and ‘Plate IX. 

*) i.e., Chunar. Tho derivation of Benares given here i» fanciful. 

*) Mansi RAra, a Bhumihiir Brahman, or B&bhan. 

4N (.&, converted GaKnrwILra. 

*) Of. the " Qaiioon-e-Islnm " of Jafar Siuvrif (1B32 od.), pago 419. 
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NOTE. 


The following pages (covering 18 pages of the 
manuscript) form a supplement to the Journal. 

They contain a record in tabular form of 
Buchanan’s marches from one halting place to another, 
showing the proportion of each type of country 
traversed, with interesting observations on the crops, 
soils, methods of irrigation, cattle, etc. 

The figures in this statement represent the time 
taken (shown in number of minutes) in travelling over 
each type of country specified. For a full explan¬ 
ation of the system followed by Buchanan, see Mr. 
V. H. Jackson’s Introduction to the Patna-Gaya 
Journal (J. B. 0. R S. Vol. VIII, pp. 164-0)1 
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IMaco. 


Low 


High. 


Obssrratloui, 


Nov. 3rd _ 


Not. 8th. 


Nov. 11th 


Not. Ilth 


Kolwar to 
A mill. 


To Mosar 


Krotn Ar rah to 
lift titulary, 


Tloaiidary to 
Fownib. 


Pownah to 
ttwarf. 


Ilfs 


78 


44 


7* 


78 


41 


Mi 


The waste land merely 
broken corners. Tins groat 
crop cm Hid around Arehar 
and Kodo, a litUr Arlnda(l) 
ami Sawua and Indigo, on* 
Arid of Bajreo (8). Much 
wheat or barley not water¬ 
ed, very little irrigation. 
No rice. 

Some rice. Much Use Arahur 
and Kodo, eome Janora 
more Indigo. Some But and 
milliard and popipjy. Mach 
wheat auti barley. A good 
deal ol Irrigation, Tlie wells 
nut doop. Cattle very email 
and poor. Some Buffaloes. 
Near Arrah much Irrigation 
from well*, further on land 
poor, twi etuntert aotno rlco 
which line aulfered much 
owing to tbo want of Ahara. 
Sol! better, a etlrT eley. 
Oreat atop rice but touch 
he* felted owing to too few 
Atinrs, whore there hue 
been i«ln» no these Uio 
crop good. Pow walla. 
Many buffutoM. The water 
Allan Of the waste, 4 
broken corners, 30 buefcee, 
0 lung grace tolerably green, 
71 diverted Hold*, 
the greet crop rice, 18 parts 
totally lost except porbeps 
eume seedling tend which 
ooulil cot ho ilUtlngnfibod, 
Of the remntndor a great 
deal very poor. Whore there 
is water it is very good hut 
there are fow Alutrs. The 
rubbl all watered. I saw no 
Knyorl(8) land. Of the 
waste lend 4 broken oot* 
neri evidently deserted 10 
of which 10 rice 8 rubbl 
laud 1 part a marsh covered 
with Crl(4) rice. Waste 
high baro land T, low 
covered with long coin* 
graaa tolerably green £8; 
among llila are thinly 
eeattered Bales Irene. The 
soil excellent. Not nearly 
stocked with cattle but a 
good many buffaloes, ij 
ralas wood*. I suspect tbt* 
west* land was formerly 
cultivated as In Uto middle 


0) Castor oil plant, ricinus ctmtntmii. 

( s ) Bitjri, a species of mi!lot, Ptnnitelum typhoidtvm, 

(•) This is probably meant for KoJrl. Tho Koirls ol ShUJjfthfid ora 
reputed to bo very skilful cultivators. Koir&r is a torm eomotimos applied 
in this district to land noar tho village which is well manured and intensely 
cultivated, frequently held by Koirls, generally known os gnenj, or ffocAfi, 
in Sonth Bihar. 

(4) Tho word art is not, ao far as I romomber, usod in Shahabid. Ik 
is applied, to tho " wild ’ rlco, and is commonly used in tho eastern 
diotneto, whonco Buchanan doubtless acquired it. Cf. tho Sam. vriM 
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of tt there h a large Ahar. 
Many plantation* of Mango 
awl MohuyU, no palm*. A 
Caw bamboo*, A great pait 
of the country aald to be 
overflow**! 
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Kkwart to l)*o 
Jl-rsnaruk. 
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By far tbe greater part of 
tbs oecajrtod land la 
transplanted winter rlo« on 
low land which ha* suffered 
much from the want of 
tutit» and Ahara although 
thine ere aotne of both. 
Thera la some Bnt(l) both 
on thla low land and on 
what I* higher. The high 
land la much neglected, 
many plantation* Mango 
and Mohuyel. The chief 
crop acome rummer rice, a 
good deal of peuie, some 
wheat, barley or mnatard, 
't plot* tugar cane. Thee* 
watored bat tbti la much 
neglected. Of tbe waate, & 
parte broken comer*, 4) 
else/ on which there ar* no 
trace* of calttvattou, 7 
buUie*. Ml deserted, pertly 
perhapi fallow, the three 
Uit on high ground. 8 part* 
are long grass which with 
broken corner* t* all that 
1* absolutely wa»te. Many 
cattle, oxen and buffalo*, t 
bariU of sheep. No posture. 
In the rain* they moat be 
well off. At present wretch¬ 
ed. The bag( 2 ) wore com¬ 
mon than tbe Iota (S). Soil 
Mb colour, In general clay. 








Kov.* ink 

From Kkwarl 1 
to boundary. 

It ... 

04 
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Country much a* yesterday, 
lea* bleb land. The rubftl 
not watered. Of tbe waate. 
fl part* broken corner*, M 
deserted. 6 bushes, high 
poor land. Falu stunted 
woods. ftne soil, m. It 
Mem* to be fast reclaiming 
for rabbi, long gru* with a 
f«w stunted tree*, fit for 
rice, a parts. 
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ii 

•H ••* 
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Tbe waste buthe* on poor 
high load, very few ruer 
vein, the rice crop of 
course bad. Water lying fn 
pool* from fast rain f or 
10 day* ago. The *o(! there¬ 
fore retcntWo. lfany now* 
■nd buffaloes, both poor. 

Nor. l&tb 

Lallan) to 

Ililsunfrtl. 


103 

to# 

m 

• M 

The number of cattle ex- 







eeedlngly great, many of 
tho cow* young. A good 
many buffaloes and sheep. 


S Btifif, or cAemJ, "grain" or chick-poa. 

i.e., not, a lealhera w»l«r-hu£, worked by oxen. 

tofAd, the pole or lever at tbn end of which *n iron bucket » 
bung, ueed for railing water, worked by men. 
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8outh from tho Olya (1) 
Jungle Uii country much 
donor tod and much of tin 
rlco both lummor and 
winter hai entirely failed. 
The people eeem to be 
taking entirely to a 
paatoral life. Mima vlllagna 
deaarted tome anUrrly with¬ 
out cultivation. Little rubbU 
and little of that watcrod. 
In the Jungle 4 mile* and 
ita aklrta (bar* are many 
apota of cultivation, maatty 
Slreoo(S), I auppoae after 
Malic. North from the 
jungle 19 mlnutee all culti¬ 
vated except a few broken 
corner*, great crop Bui, 
■nine with barley among It, 
next AraW(S) with Kodo. 
No rice. Of tho wa»te. 01 
brokon corncre, B doaorted 

S lantatlnni, 61 deaerted 
aide. 44) wood* and 1 long 
grata. 

The country overwhelmed 
with plantation*, among 
which aome bamboo*. Tho 
waato comliU of 61 part* of 
atunted troea, part* 
brokon corner*. S part* da- 
aertad Bald*. Much rice. 

Plantation* numerom, little 
rice, much orahar(S), Wheat 
and Chantf4). Few cattle; 
1 preeume they ere tent to 
the Juugtee. 7f part* of the 
waato broken doroora, 10 
dear land on one place 
Rcrhft). I) bum*. Not 
much rice. Thn great crop 
pease or mo*ur(C) mixed 
with Barley or wheal. 8otce 
poppy and Irrigation from 
well*. Too many tree*, a 
few palm*. A good many 
cattle. 

All the country high and 
rather iwelllng. Scarcely 
any rice. Much But, eom# 
Arahar, tome barley or 
wheat not watered. The 
watering conBned to the Im¬ 

mediate vicinity of village*. 
Of the mate, 4| broken cor- 
nera, 8 deeertod, of which 
6 are plantation*. 8 Itelda. 

88 bustier, SS tinuted wood* 

moitly PnU»- Many cattle, 

both cowt and bufTaloea. Ho 

£ »im* nor bamboo*, many 
lohuyaa._ 


or 


(1) Uihiya. The old " forest " wnn generally called oithor the DihiyA 
the Jegadiipur forest. 

i.e. j surioit, mustard or rape, Hrtmica camvetlrit. 
i.e., arhar (vulgo rahar), the Pigcon-poa, Cajanut indicta. 

The same on bdAt, chick-poa. 

Rcnji or renjl, the " Arindn of page 156 Above, q. y. 

Maw or magurl, the Indian lentil, Ltnt etculenta. 
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Date. 

BS 

n 


1 

g 

Obacmtlune. 

Nor. 901k 

Ko«r*r-»(f»r to „. jf 
boundary. 

ii - 

281 

fee 


Moitly high 1 an it. The little 
rloe that wim tine chiefly 
felled. i:vca the winter 
crone very poor. Araiier 
and rilai the timl 
common. The weal* can 
•leu at K pert* tm*he*, & 
downed Bold* and 1* 
broken corner*. Vest num- 
hen of cat lie on which Uio 
people seem chiefly to enb- 
tUl Many beilgue u uaual. 


Ilnniiihr} Ui 2 
Muryaprf. 


<W 



Much rice, but it lie* alrnoit 
eutirtfy failed the Almra 
ha>b.g ovee to decay. 
Much lend i.oar til# vlllanet 
watered from well* by the 
beg. Oil which chiefly tile 
people eecun to eidelet. In 
the field» Ur from the 
village* the great crepe Dut 
and Araiur mixed with 
Kodo The fanner good, 
the letter Ud. The water 
le A her*. the bottom* al¬ 
though dry not cultivated. 
The vaate long grew. A 
good many cattle, tn both 
dlvltions ninny new planta¬ 
tion* forming, although the 
oxtail it euperfluoof and 
other oultivation neglected. 
Many Hedge*- 

Doo. i#t 

• 

nr«,“ * 

• • 

106 «. 

02 



Near gnrjapure the rice ha* 
in general (ailed and even 
a good deal of the Cliana 
One rain sole would have 
aaved the whole, nr the 
-Ahem In repelr(fl), Near 
Deo 1 paeu.1 g very large 
Ahem which contained more 
water than t« wanted and 
the orope of rlno are good. 
The prinolptl *upi>irt of 
tba people vU) be the laud 
watered from well* by the 
Moth(4), lint the people any 
that they tuve net cattle 
in general for extending 
that cultivation. The well* 
not deep. The oxertlon near 
Deo »u«n» to lie owing to 
many of the (maple there 
being uoilndar brahman*. 
Much Slreoo and Cbaua. 
little Ar&hnr, mu nil rtce and 
wheat, eorne Palme near 
Deo. Many plauUttone. 

Many cattle, f herd* eheep, 
1 of goat* which I have 
seen nowhere elec. Of the 
wait*, r.i purl* broken cor¬ 
ner*. »4 deserted, 101 
poor Mil, Ml bias grew fit 
for riea, *c covered with 


(1) ScMinum, Setamum imlicnm, 

(2) A alip for Deo (Maikanijoya). 

(8) l.e., or had the tihara beeu kept in repair. 
(4) 8«o page 157, Note CD. 
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DaU. 

I'loos, 

i 

s 

•»riar 

i 

is 

1 

i 

A 

I 

O 

— 


Baryapur to 

Doo.—cwicW. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


•H 

l'te. Srtl... 

Vroro Surjapar 
to D«rU(Kin. 

8 

- 

77 


41 

... 


• 





* 


use, Etb . 

Hroro Ruiyapur 
to boundary. 

1 

- 

90 

- 

70 

- 


From Doan- 
dary (oNoka. 

- 

- 

AS 

Ml 

87 


Dee. «th*-. 

Noka (o 

Deraoog. 

H4 

1 

_ 

t 

1 

i 

• 

1 

~ 

4>» 

- 


oiwiftaiooi. 


Juinhfl) buslira, ftt for 
rufthl, rfiller poor. Tim 
wholo rhnntial ul llta Ka( 8) 
cultlvotod. 

The greater pari oJ tho 
country a stilt light 
colourol clay lit t or riro. 
hut ionu> light nud very 
sandy. This no worse cuf- 
Uvatod than the o thorn, 
liolng watorod (rout wells 
tor whsafc. Tho groat aropa 
Hies, Cut and wheat Much 
a! Ilia former hat (ailed 
owing to 11 to want of 
water. Tho A hart In somo 
places not repaired. In 
others lining entirely want¬ 
ing, Tw waito: broken 
unrnnrs 2 } parte, clear tend 
In aamly null S|. iloaertod 
lately i|. long liarah grata 
■47|, wood* 10, Cattle not 
k> liitnicrront aa hlUiorto, 
hat (till many both cow* 
anil hulTaloes. No hedge*. 
Many plantations, soma 
donor ted. 


Not ao mnah of tb# crop 
lost owing to a fine Ahar 
which walort a great extent 
and oven now aondi out a 
largo itceam wliloh hu uot 
boon applied to the rleo 
at superfluous. although the 
crop la stunted, much wheat 
watered. Tho watt* con- 
■lata of H broken corners, 
01 doaortod near Buryanur. 
!«» clear land end 1 Lnnnol. 

Not M woll watered, but 
little of the rleo absolutely 
lost although the whole It 
vary poor. Much Uasurl and 
Rut. Tho waste constat* of 
S( broken corner*, 4 clear, 

4 deserted, SDi ton* graai. 

5 hutlie* Many cattl* and 
bnffaioet. both very small. 
The Moth used oven when 
tho water Is very near the 
surface, and tlio beasts of 
no wolght. 

Crop* as yesterday, lire 
wfiato consists of Si broken 
coniors, -18 deserted, 8 of 
poor clear land, 11 of 
hushes a light sandy anil, 
11 of long grass, * very 
slllf day. Among hath this 
and Uie deserted f ice soma 
small plots cultivated with 
Moauri and linseed mixed 
and very thriving without 


(1) The Indian Jujube, Zbyphui Jujuba. vernacular bolr or her, 

(*) Thg Kao river. 


* 
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Oslo. 


riaoo. 


Dm.BUi ... 


.HototeBnrao'ng' 


herneer to 

Jlamtut. 


IImoodi to 
Jakliil, 


Dm. 11th I Urnoji* to 
boamlorj. 


Doo. mb 


Dm. nth 


Ronndary to 
Sahsiiaai. 


Bahama to 
boundary. 


Ito ambry to 
Tllbastu. 


Prom niUantbo 
to Rauiga? 
a ml Koiuli* 
dorl tbit Uaotr 


1» 


18 


Vi 


M 


00 


its 


K\ 


u 


IS 


St 


59 


41 


01 


Observations. 


watering, amt It oaa ba 
only ladolaiwo that ba* 
pra von ted tho whole ot 
tli£>•• from buying been cul¬ 
tivated. Cat*.lo aa usual. 

Tho waste 1) broken comer*. 
S devertod or /allow, f clear 
poor land, I) gran In atllT 
clay, 8 tiualMt In aaudy a oil, 
Deynuil liamlnl w lir u 
I oonld aos tlie country 
aecinn woil occupied and u 
groen with rubbL To til# 
liUla rice la tho great orop, 
but aoino rnbbl. 

Crop* rn natty rtca. The 
wait* merely broken cor* 
nor* Bo far aa t aaw there 
U much cultivation In Ibia 
direction. 

Tho wnatn. I part broken 
comm, ft long grass and 
ft buihea. Crop* mostly 
ric*. 

Tbo ehlof crop rice but 
much rubbl, some of It not 
watered. The waate. 31 
broken content, clear poor 
land, 12 ilcarrted or fallow, 
long grow 04, Ini alien ctiluSy 
palaa <m rich land 8. 
Many palmiraa(l) at 
gubcarum. 

Crops inertly rubbl. Tb* 
wo a to land, broken corners 

a uneven ground near the 
13}, and bualtee or' 
■touted woods 2ft). 

Tho groati*it crop rlco, but 
nrrlinps lit part of what 
1 hav« stated m occupied 
comlsta of aealea plaoto- 
tlona near the town. Many 
palralras and aom* data 
among tho plant®tlona. Ihe 
waaie conalai* of 2J broken 
oornora, X deserted rlco Hold 
Immediately contiguous to a 
tank full ot water, and 82| 
■tuutcd woodi. among which 
many largo ktchuyua have 
beca allowod to grow up, 
Cattle not vory nnweroua. 

About ) of tbo ooanpfed 
land eoaniits of plantations 
near the Bon, whore the aol| 
la poor but capable enough 
of producing rubbl If 
watered. Ilia aoll midway 
between the biila and river 
very rich. The rubbl tbo 
best 1 have aeon to the 


(1) Boraaaua fhbtUifer, the Palmyra, or Toddy " pftlm. 


11 
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From tHIknikii 
to Jininssr 
and Ratula- 
da»J end lack, 
-mmU. 


Dm. lUhl Vi-om TlliaUia 
to Balaiuny*, < 


Dae. JWi From TUaallm 
to Kaatma. 



Dm.- Ititti From Kail* I fl| 

S m to 

»J*awa. 


- “ - ” • 


Doo. aaib Natalia to „ 
Partita, 


l>a«, S7)b Poretio to 
Jadunathpor. i 



dUtrlct, a flood Mi 
watered, partly wheat 
partly milliard. What It 
not watered Araliar and 
ktilbhl(l). Not innrh rim. 
All very lit for ciilllrath-o. 
Tito cattle In tolerahJe con¬ 
dition. not vary mmtoroui. 

Country a* yesterday. ■ill) 
moro plantation!. Of the 


more plan 
waste, 52 a 
4| deserted 


plantation!. 6f the 
52 wood!, 11 boiliM. 



Watch itopfc. About 8 ana! 
cultivated, very little rle«, 
much watered land with 
wheat aod muaterd. What 
h not wittered preduee* 
chiefly Araliar ami Kultl. 
Tit o Mil randy fro)* 
wbara watered wiry nival. 
Thu waits all thorny 
huabca 

Tho eropa mwtiy relibl find 
watered look very weiL The 
waate, except 3 of broken 
corner*, ronaiata of Blunted 
wcoda or Idah bimhf*. Tho 
•oil flood tho whole way 
from Uil Itlll* to the river. 

Tbs crop* good rice and 
rnbbl, nearly equal; many 
small A tiara; much Irriga¬ 
tion. The waste land all 
of a good anil, 31 broken 
cornora, ?k clear, IU wood* 
moro or Ion atuntod. Tie 
bill* are aomo amitll oooa 
that aklrt the don, very 
rocky hut not ateep; 0 
parU clear, B ptfrta covered 
with stunted tree*. 

Crop* mostly rice and ntch 
ea grow tn the rainy eetaun. 
Ahar* too fow. but In good 
order. The aoll everywhere 
good. The wait a eonsiata of 
broken corner* S. deserted 
or fallow <1, clear 4, graaa 
7, buafaei 3, wood* more or 
lata stunted S3. Many 
cattle, tho bulTaloea In ex¬ 
cellent order. 

l«ess rice, more nibbl. but 
nooe of It watered. Three 
month! 1 rain required for all 
crop!, rain la winter dea- 
trnyi whore(S). Tho wn*to 
land eooalata of S| broken 
eornarr, dear 4. deserted 
plantation X, buane* PI, «f 
which 8 on good land. 41 
oo rocks. M part* wood, of 


(1) Dolichot bif/orua, the Horan-gram, A leguminous puis a. 
(*) ,W« should probaliiy^ead " wheat ", 
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Ida 


llStf. 

rises. 

t 

5 

i 

\ a 

1 

i 

* 

• 1 

| 

1 

ObterrsUoBS. • 


frsreha to 

Jndunsthpui 
— oontld. 


... 

... 

- 

|U 

••• 

whtob f7* are oa llttl* hi Ho 
tad i&t on level, bat itt ol 
Ibese nra thin ss If sprung 
up Ot deserted Helds. 
Many cattle. I presume the 
g»pls In* chicly by theft 

1 * 00 . mh 

KurVI. (1) to 
l.nta 


ss 


m 

IE 


Perhaps equal qusatltloa ol 
rice and high ground culti¬ 
vated. The rlco in narrow 
winding valley* well aupplt- 
ed with water from epring* 
and terrimta; water otlll re- 
malnlng in many parta. Tha 
high land In the vicinity ot 
the villages mostly occupied 
with wheat or barley no* 
watered nor vary poor; 
tome srahar. The whole 
perhaps give* ft summer 
crop. A little r)cinui(S), No 
mustard. I ace soma spots 
which have been cultivated 
with the plough alter long 
fallows and sown in lbs 
rainy season, bat the 
quantity altogether trifling. 

I passed through 3 little 
valleys fit lor rice hut 
entirely neglected and 7 
partly ocoupln! Including 
K«rki<,3l end Lora, but even- 
there the quantity might 
ha much extended by ro- 
snrvolre. Of the waste 
lead. n perts am lawns 
with scatter** Mango. 
Uohuya and Hot tree* 
round the villas* j 14 are 
open rase with a few 
spontaneous trees, and #4 
are stunted woods. On the 
whole from what I auw 9 
anea may be too steep fos 
the plough, generally rock: 

1 ana mar be channel* of 
torrents stid rocks generally 
near their banks, and 13 
anas nsay bavs a good 
soil mostly yellowish. In a 
few places red, 1 ana per¬ 
haps might bo rendered lit 
for rice sad the crops 
pretty certain. 1 saw stout 
10 buffaloes and cattle In 
full proportion to the st¬ 
unt of cattlva Mod both In 
excellent ooadltton. 

J) 00 . Slot 

Vfim KKot- 
hBOKO lo 

Korhnr, 


no 



a 1 


On the whole • snas too 
steep for the plough, 1 
anas rocky and |iarroo, * 
anaa of a good soil; of the 
waste, 10ft stunud woods, 

1 thin woods, 81 scsttortd 
trees or lawns, mostly on 
a good not! cultivated after 
occasional fallows. A good 


W Sonraki, which Bnchurmti spells in u variety of wisyg. 

(*) nicinut communit, the castor oil plant. 

(-) Possibly Surki (Sanraki), there being no such place m Kerki. 
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Fnn. Kliet. 
banes to 
Koihar- 
«4M U, 

Jnny. Im From KorJurr 
to Kariyiri* 

•I*. 


Janj, lllh fioaorum to li 
Alompur. 


Jirr. Illh Abunpar to 
lfurma. 


Jauy. lath Kaiina to 
Bhrregnr. 


deal of deserted rice load 
among tht«. Much now rice 
land might tio made by ibo 
tWora. 

On tho whole T part(a) may 
ba hilly, 15 part* more 
rock/ or barren, S3 parte 
good. Of thla 15 aoaa culti¬ 
vated, of wbloh | part may 
be rios, 1 rnbbl, 1 cleared 
>poU In the woods. Of Uie 
waitr., W are woodi, lift 
scatter 60 treei In lawns 
near tbe villages. \ 
broken cornera. A roll pro¬ 
portion of cattle. 

A fino valley almost totally 
neglected, or tho waste, SO 
nart* wood* mostly bam¬ 
boos, e bushes, 8 clear, 
formerly occupied. 

Tho great crop rice. A good 
deal bat failed, but not so 
much as usual in thla 
country owing to the Ahara 
being rather bettor, and 
what Km failed -or la watte 
!l entirely owing to the 
neglect of these, only t 
had any water. A good deal 
of Kesarl(l> and pease even 
among the stubble, which 
might have baun the caaa 
•vary where else. Evan tho 
Inafda of the tanks tn moat 
places cultivated Much 
nibbt watered, no sugar, 
much cotton. Of the waste, 
71 broken corner*. U de¬ 
serted rice Bold*, J0| 
clear. Fow plantations, 
many buffaloes. Hear 
Snsorarn and Alumpur culti¬ 
vation very Una. About 9 
mllee from Saseraro the 
neglect ,begins and continue* 
rather faaa than « mites. 

Much si yesterday, S tank* 
have thu year base re¬ 
paired. Lea* rubbl and a 
great deal of It not 
watered. Except Ghana this 
Is very poor. Whore water¬ 
ed by tho Kolrl very rlehi 
a good deal of anlM (a) 
among thla both yoaterday 
and to-day. Of the waate. 

broken corners and ie 
deserted or fallow owing to 
want of water, 4 bwhaa. L 

S ootad woods, vary few 
antattona. 

All the cultivation rnbbl: 
not watered. Crops poor, 
wheat, barley. But. Kuttl. 




KhUSri, tho " Chickling- watch ", Lat\ynu taCivut. 
Saubf, Pimpintlla anitun. 
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Date. 


Place. 


4 


Obaervattoae. 


Jany. 17th 


Kurra* to 
fiheregvr— 


Karma to 
boundary. 


Boundary to 
Kajura, 


Jany. 18 tli 


Kejura to 
Qorwat. 


H 


Jacy. 10tl» 


Garwal to 
Chayoapar.' 


II 


10» 


83 


»b 


U 


Ml 


133 ~ 


I 


Tbe was to 1 broken corner*. 
1 deserted, 4 buihet, S6 
stunted woods, The sod 
everywhere good, but soma 
broket by torrents. 

The waste 8) broket. 11* 
bushel, mostly broken land 
near Ire Dorgautl anil unnt 
for cultivation t| deserted, 
partly village partly rico, 
botb clear. 

Tito waato 4J broken corners. 
8 deaerted rico fields, 10 
clear, chiefly puor land near 
tbo Lille, lot bathos meetly 
near the Mile. 

In both dlvtoonj tbo coun¬ 
try nearly tbe tame. Much 
rubbl. especially Cbana. 
eery llltlo watered and the 
crop* poor. Tbe rice ba« 
boeo le general Tory poor, 
tnrut of the Ah are having 
been neglected, but aomo 
aro repaired tble year. No 
Koeari except at Kujarn, 
where aome old tanka giro 
a tnpply or water. They 
are now almoet choked. A 
few pelmlrai among tbe 
tree*, many of which aro 
acattcrcd through tbo 
field* and are not fumed 
into dump*. 

Much Rubbl, little or nono 
watered. Near Itupa much 
Arab*.- on land apparently 
newly reclaimed and rather 
* welling; crop good, finely 
fitted for Malta. A good 
deal of the rfce baa Koaarl 
among tbo atubble. Many 
Abar*. but none very large 
fi flelda or eugar near 
Kajora, the only ocee 1 
have lean In tha illrtrict(l). 
Oxen very mall; many 
bulfaloea: a large herd of 
ahoep. 


For about S third* of tbe 
wey was emoag the lull* or 
along their tktrt*. The 
whole of the wnete, except 
2 of the broken corner*, le 
In thla apaoo and eoaiuts 
of broken corner« t, clear 
10 , eome of It broken banke 
of rivers, Si buihee, no roe 
of It the eeme, wood T. All 
to my right appeared a 
fully occupied country, end 
the village# Urge, numeroua 
and better than usual, 
especially Bagwanpur and 
Rarapur<8). wCkh 1 «aw at 
a little to my left. '1'be 
whole crop tbero rubbl. 


(I) But boo under d . at “ N ®. v \ I^PP^ 9 ^ 8 ^ 

ppendix to the Beporb (Martin i B. •« * ; Buchanan's time. 

Siarkablo how small on area vu under augarcann m uuenor 

(fi) Ramgarh. 
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Ji 1 * 



Gurwal to „, 
Ouvyoiipur— 
nmW. 


Jany, »tJi From Mcull 
Oman Kotl 
Ibrongti 
Cliayoiipor. 


July, Um Cliayonpur to 14 
Motianlya,. 




•Unj, 24ih Mohaulj* U) 
KkUapar.* 


very good without watering 
and much of Uio tana 
Mcma to bo newly taken 
la; much arnbar anil Uhana. 
Tl>e Inst third of Iho wny 
on the plain n fully 
muraplad a* yosalbie. Moatly 
r'.co. More than a half has 
bad a fall tnpplv of viator 
and produces IfuMod and 
krnrl among the nubble. 
The Abort far from 440*1 
to ibota lo Behar. and to 
eoino part# wretched. There 
much of the crop hat 
failed. The Inaldo of the 
Altar* and vicinity of vtt- 
lagi'N, Kubbl not watered, 
nut ao Rood at near the 
bllta; swmo sugar. two 
niilta with atono mortar*, 
cane rery poor. Plantations 
moderate) iimny palmliaa 
round Cliajvnpur. 

Tbo watte laud rocro broke® 
corners. Many of the A hart 
good. Village* better than 
usual; eutno augur eane. 
Mutt of Uio rlco haa llntawl 
or Keurl among Urn 
stubble. 

Kxcrjit at Mobanlya. where 
owing to the neglect of 
Ahart 8 are deserted, the 
country M everywhere culti¬ 
vated aa much at possible. 
Much rabbi not watered, 
and much of It good, e»- 
pcatally pease. By far the 
greater part of the rice 
hoi Kusarf among It. Many 
Ahart and tanka still retain 
water. Many repairing and 
now making. At $ villages 
much Migar cane. A little 
watered near village*. 
Tobacco, vegetable* and 
poppy the mutt valuable 
crop*. Few plantation*, but 
enough to satisfy tbe oyo. 
Village* numerous, better 
than uaual In tnlt district. 
Pul j as many etMlf, cows, 
butfaloot, ah nop and rrloe 
aa where there la much 
waste. • 

Irrigation much neglected. 
Moat of ttio tonka In docay; 
very little of tbe rice there¬ 
fore hot koaarl, and a groat 
deal hat fulled. Very little 
of the nitilil nnar the 
villages watered from wcila. 
The crojit however toioralile, 
wheat, barley, Mosurl, flax 
and Chan* chiefly. The 
rivers neglected, see 
Journal. Many of the In- 
■Ido of the tauka waste. A 
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* a t i 
■ill l 



Mohfmlja t 
Kktatwit— 
tsmtli. 


J*n>. JOU. Mohauljra to 
boundary. 

Tlocmlaty to 
Kauditiera. 

J«ny. tMi 

StraJMvl 
oiwjrt 4 in 

iUiojnj. 


»l U UJ U 


Jany. 3dtb Kaiullhara to 
bound*'y of 
KamaJ. 
Ikumlary to 
, Bahujara. 


good deal of sugar watered 
from well*, In t or I 
village* tb« Ahar* food, nod 
there tbo rlco hu kesarl. 
The noil rory tenacious of 
water; *ev«r*l a mall tonka 
quito full of water which 
aetrai to be neglected. The 
whole quite clear. 

Country more fully occupied 
than on the Setn, but la 
other respect* little dif¬ 
ferent. Few plantation). 
Vn.w or tin palms; a few 
bamboo#. 

Country ten fully occupied 
than yesterday, In other 
reepecta much the earn* 
On the S laat day* there 
liu boon much cotton mixed 
with the r-nl*o. anil the 
tame baa probably boon tbo 
oaao before until (if<) 1 only 
dlacorerod It to-day: tbo 
people buey digging welia 
for watortng It. Of the 
wute, 0 are broken eornen, 

» Have not been nultlva- 
for acme ywe and are 
coveted with long parched 

f , 48| aro covered with 
graaa, partly rlco lard 
ted, partly high field* 
•eere to be occasion- 
eultl rated with Ohana. 
aaoui woa the caao on 
two lut days. The 
cattle allowed to eat the 
atraw aa thoy pleaac on tha 
th raining door. 

Vot lit tbo country much 
aa ywterday, but no sugar. 

'Xho aoll la aa yeaterday a 
atilt clay, la many village* 
whore tlio reaervolre bare 
been neglected the people 
have given op rice ano hare 
•own goth •Tilea with rubhl 
which I* seldom watered. 
The waate land la clear, 
and may be 4 of what baa 
no abara. In other* where 
tha reservoirs are good the 
rice given kesarl. and there 
ia no waate but broken cor¬ 
nera, tba inside of the taalu 
and vto laity of village* 
being occupied by rubbl, 
wbila tbv Intermediate 
■paces give rlco. Ma«b 
cotton. The welU for 
waterlog It laat only one 
year, and are Hood with a 
graaa rope. There are few 
uUnUbloai. Id the remain¬ 
ing 49 pert* the plantation* 
Increase and the aull la 
light. The lank* have been 
tnuetly neglected, and meat 
of tbe country i* covered 
with loog graaa. The ranu 
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Obatrvatlooa. 


Date. 


DooiKlary 

Lebnrrra 

Mm 


Dfihtiyaia to 
boundary ot 
Karon] ana 
B lift n n gtl 
boundary to 
Laiau. 


Jany. nth 


•IMO. 


jAuf. aotb 


Teby. Alt.) 


Ulan to Jo- 
CCrffejrar. 


Jogoii o a p « » 
to boundary 
of llamraopg, 
Boundary of 
Dumr • o n t 
to that of 
Karon jt] Bon¬ 
in? a eornvr | 
of Bkwari in 
whirl tho 
wood la boun¬ 
dary of Ka¬ 
ron? ] to 

Kujat. 



No Chitnl(l): moet of tho 
rlco cron aeutna to have 
falloil. All tho rublil 

watered. orop good. Many 

cattle Some palmlraa. Thu 
w&ato la: broken 4, clear 41, 
dr-ierteil 2, long graei 17, 
busliea wootu 47. Far 
from wishing to diminish 
three tho whole lamia of u 
Tillage that wan Inter- 

ntHna have been planted 
with Mnngna, and In a few 

J eara will ba a wood, for 
Tangoae and Mohuya are 
tlilak scattered through tho 
forcet which baa many 

•mall Tillage* Intermixed. 

Waite, 24 broken, u long 
uraaa. chlclly the (nalda of 
MMlTOlra. one of which haa 
Icon Just repaired. The 
TllJugo to willed It belonged 
half fallen. No chltnlpj! 
The waste, 64 broken. * 
doaerted. u clear, 18 grate, 
huBhoe A, wood 174. A little 
Clitlnl(J) In acme places. 
Many cattle! a few palnxa; 
umny plantations. 


(i) Broadc&iit. OAlAfd means !I scattered ", ot sown bxoadcaat. 
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Dale. 

PlMI. 

1 

i 

i 

* 


j 

B 

Observations. 

vthj- »t»* 

Kojat to 

Karon), 

* 


M 


l.»» 


All tha rubbl watered from 
wells except that In ahara. 
The waste consist* of 
broken corners 9. deserted 
4, ctoar 17, long grass £3. 
small bushel on poor sand 
land 16, very little chitnl. 
Tho waste land ba« been 
evidently ell owe cultivated 
and the traces of the ahara 
remain. Plantation* numer¬ 
ous all the way. Several 
ahara repairing this rear. 
All tha rubbJ except In 
than watered. A few 

bamboos. 

Yeby. Alfa 

Karon] to 

bao&daty of 
Dinoai, 

» 


79 


74 


For' about tha first 8 mile# 




most of tho rubbl watered, 
the toll being looser. Be¬ 
yond that, except near 
villages, much rubbl not 
watered but ttty poor, tho 
soil stiller and plantations 
fewer. Tbo devastation old. 
but tbs plantations and 
sites of villages remain. 
Many villages entirely gono, 
to most eotno bousee 
deserted. Most of the 
Ahers cultivated In tho 
ditch. Bunawsr(l) better 
than the Pcrgaaah nearest 
Karon), some tanks being In 
good repair sud ' having 
Chitnl among the stub bln. 
The waste broken 4), clear 
chiefly In Phunawnr(l) 24, 
grass 47). 


Docindarj to 1 
Koohu. 

n» 

— 

t 

— 

13 


The tanks In good repair, 
but some now ooes wanted. 
Tho watte broken reroera 
and long gran* Moat of tho 

Moo has Chitttl. 

jTibr. 7th 

Keohoa to 
b onn A a'ry 
BoncuUry t,tO 
Boroa, 

1 

• •• 

n 


40 

43) 


Country In both rather bare. 
The land at a distance from 
the villages nealeotad. Most 
of tho rice chitnl. Close to 
the villages the rubbl 
watered and the crops very 
rich; sosno poppy, much 
cotton, no sugar. At a 
little dbtance from tbs vil¬ 
lages the rubbl not watered, 
very poor. One coconut 
palm In fruit but small. 
The waste, broken 5), Clear 
g2, long grass 8. Tbo water 
of the nullah which runs 
moat of the way much, 
although not entlroly, neg¬ 
lected. A good deal of the 
waste apparently owing to 
Its banks, which are rather 
broken. 

r«bj. «ib 

Dorns to 

Bamf ur. 

4 

•at 


- 

1011 

R 

irrigation much neglected. 
Little or no use made of 
the 1 rlTers. Not one 


(1) Dauwir (pargan*), 
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Duo. 


r<*j. iiu> 


Place. 


Boroa 


DmsuII. 


to 


Faby. l*»h 


K*by. tgth 


Faby, 1Mb 


Benign: to 

boundary of 
BowoV. 

Boundary to 
Snui. 


Sawttt 

Acnaju. 


lo 


Arnnjru to Mer 


~ 1 


21# 


**t 

9 


IB 






Oil 


IB 


143 


14} 


Observation*. 


Ptla(l). Sot one tool Ahtr. 

£ «i to retontlYo of mohinre 
i Uio *o!l that much ol 
the rice ttuliblo fiu Cbllol. 
Tile rabbi only near Village* 
watered. Few plan lotion*. 
A good ileal of Poppy: a 
little eager; much cotton 
The wasto, brolrnn «}, 
deeerted lend formerly 
watered by wolU 2). clear 
IS}, bullies 6. 

Hear JUmgur aomo very poor 
lend; although ploughs*!, 
tome of 1C I bc/levc bee 
not been sown- Farther on 
the aoil good, end where 
watered the rohbl la osori* 
lent, a good ileal Chllnl. 
Tobacco nno, 0 nugar mill* 
In one yard, a good deal 
of tfuknrkund(2) In Itita 
vlolnlty. Waato, 4 brokon 
corner*, clear 4, graaa SI, 
stunted wood* 7, mostly 
VMM. 

Irrigation much nagleetad. 
Pew Alien and three either 
email or rutnoua. Much of 
the rlco haa failed. No 
Cbltnl. A good dent of 
wntoriog from well* about 
the village*; crops very 
rich, except the auger which 
la poor, but there la a con¬ 
siderable ertcat. A good 
deal of poppy. Totiacoo un¬ 
commonly fine. Waato, 19 
poor clear land and 
daterted rie« fluid*, 0} pain* 
buahes alto rice Held* tiiat 
hare boon long tfeserted; 
eoda(3), l, broken corner* 9. 

Pew reacrmlrs, especially 
near Sawut where tha crop* 
are almost entirely rabid. 
Farther on. aomo rcaorrclr* 
in good coudltlon with rlrc 
Qclda producing chllnl. 
Rubfal rather poof, llttlo 
watered from well*. Tbo 
waitc la 9 brokon corner*, 
g deserted, 1 am told In 
eooacqanneo of dtiputea for 
the property, 1 buahee. A 
few palms and bamboo* In 
the plantation*. 

Many rweryolra, but not 
goon. Only tome of the rice 
haa Chltnl, but llttlo would 
appear to have failed. 
LICUo watering from wells. 
The waate, 8} broken cor¬ 
ners, B buihea. The cattla 
very poor. 


(1) A pain (Wty l« Ml artificial water channol, or canal, made (of; 









(1) In Sliiihill>&<l the word tal (a applied U> low land at ft distance from 
the village site, usually subject to inundation daring U»o rainy 
generally cultivated with wintor or rabl crop*. Here, however, Buchanan 
evidently means tlAori. 
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appendix I. 


Date. 

B 

~ 

i 

» 

I 

i 

i 

1 

f- 

1 

9 

' r 

Observations, 

F*bj. lit* 

U*j. 18th 

r«j. inth 

Fsby. IMh 

Dome to 

fcsnigur—so*»M, 

Jtamgar to 

UstssII. 

Kauigur to 

1 hounds rj of 
HlVSt. 

Boundary to 
Sewul. 

Haw.il to 

A may a. 

Anaya to Jtfer 

■ 

1 

>14 

*♦4 

> 

11 

•4 

IN 

MO 

«S* 

0»l 

IS 

143 

Ml 

*N 

IN 

Palafl), Hoi one good Altar, 
yet *> retentive cl inowturo 
tho toll that much of 
the rice stubble hM C'liltal. 
Tito rtthbl only non/ villages 
watered. Pow Plantations. 
A good deni of poppy; a 
little sugar; much eotiou. 
The »«t«. broken ej. 
desert od Und formerly 
watered by walla 1 |, clear 
18 ). bushes 1. 

Knar Ramgur some very poor 

aomo' of It 1 haliers has 
not been aown. Farther on 
the sell good, and where 
watered tho ntbbl Is uxoid- 
lent, a good deal Chltnl. 
Tobacco lute, fi nugar mills 
la arte yard, a good denJ 
of Hukurfcund(» In tills 
vicinity. Waste, < broken 
corners, clear 5, groan 61, 
stunted woods 7, mostly 
l'alas. 

Irrigation much neglected. 
Few Allan and those cither 
small or ruinous. Much of 
the rice has failed. Ho 
Chltnl. A good deal of 
waterlog from wo.'ls about 
the villages: crop* vanr 
rleli, except the sugar which 
Is poor, but them Is a con¬ 
siderable extent. A good 
deal of poppy. Tobacco un¬ 
commonly Baa. Waste. 19 
poor clear land and 
duserted rice fields, fit pals* 
busfios also rice Betas that 
hare been long dosertod; 
soda(a), 1, broken comers 9. 

Few roservolri, especially 
near 8awut wlioro Um crops 
aro nlwunt entirely rubhl. 
Farther on, aomo reservoirs 
In good condition with rlco 
fields producing chltnl. 
Rublil rather poor, little 
watered from well*. Tbs 
waste Is P broken oornsrs. 

6 deserted. I am told In 
consequence of disputes for 
tho property, 1 bushes. A 
tow palms and bamboos In 
tho plantations. 

Many reservoirs, but not 
good. Only some of the rice 
has Chltnl, but little would 
appear to have failed. 
Utils watering from well*. 
Tbo waste. 84 broken cor¬ 
ners, 0 bushes Tim cstUs 
vory poor. 


(J) A voin (w; i. an artificial water channel, or canal, made for. 


^rTshakarami, the Bweet PoUlo, Ixtmota Batata*. 

<•••# re *> tmprogoatod witft imptira cw^onate of aod^ 
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Data. 


rua*. 



4 

5 

ft 



Feby. 30th 

From Mar to 
boundary. 

1 

1 

M 

Ml 

a\ 

r 

r#6y. Mud 

Bamear toed 

to uorarl. 


•M 

1 


if 


Feby. J3rd 

Barer 1 to 

S« reaper. 

" 

*** 

*» 


*>* 

• 

Ml 

Feby. Mth 

Danirl to 

bouedaiy. 

* 

- 

n 

M» | 

m 

(M 


Observations. 


Prom Mer to Ghall the 
great cultivation rice, with 
•ban In good repair; no 
wniti but broken corner*. 
Prom Ohatl to Rainier no 
wAtU but n little poor 
dear lend. All rabid not 
weteied; crop* rattier poor. 
From Rum gar to the boun¬ 
dary all wuodh part plain, 
part hill. Tins auto la 
broken «, doer 4{, long 
grass t, woods 23*. bealdaa 

All rabbi. 8eettorod tree* 
very line Much eu«ar. One 
half rabbi, mostly wheat 
and barley In the Tala(l) or 
Iteearvolr* which are very 

irasun-'isi & 

little Chltnl, but the crop 
haa been *ood. Many 
buffaloes. • 

The wut# merely broken 
corner*. 


(1) In ShSliibad the word uA i» applied to low land at a distance fro«n 
Uio village aito, usually subject to inundation during tlio rainy aoaaan, ami 
generally cultivated with winter nr rahl crop©. Horo, however, Buchanan 
evidently means chart. 


t 
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A-PPliNDIX II. 


APPENDIX n. 

List op Stones Procurhd in Shahabad. 
(Manuscript, Volume 8, Pages 195-6.\ 

1. Stone of Jabra pahar, 6tb December 1812, 

2. Stone from the quarry at the pass between Sahasaram 
and Tilautha, 12th December 1812. 

8. Stone from the detached hill towards Tilautha, 12th 
December 1812. 

4. Calcareous breccia from Kotulu Devi, 14th December 
1812. 

6. Silicious home tone of To tala Devi, Idem. 

6. Imporfeot limestone of Totals Devi, same date. 

7. Limestone of Kotula Devi, same day. 

8. Destroyed limestone of somo place and time 

9. Rotten atone from the quarry of Khari near Bal- 
manuya, 15th December 1812. 

10. Limestone from the same mine. 

11. Substance called Chanra from the sums. 

12. Khari from the same. 

13. Stone from under the Khari from the same. 

14. Milstone, 15th December 1812. 

15. Stone too hard for milstone, 15th December 1812. 

16. Thin hornstone flags or slate from the ascent to the 
quarry, same date. 

17. Pyrites of Anchor, 17th December 1812. 

18. Reddish fragments of rock from do. do. 

19. Whitish do. do. do. 

20. Black do. do. do. 
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21. Central ore of Kasia like gentle slate do. do. 

22. Ore of Kaais from the upper end of the mine do. do. 

23. Ore of Kasis from the lower end of the mine do. do. 

24. Flowers of Kaais from Amjhora, 17th December 1812 

25. Rook from the summit of Murli, 18th December 1812. 
CalcareouB. 

26. Breccia of Murli, some date. 

27. Limestone of Mnrli, same date. 

28. Stone from the north end of Mnrli at the bottom, same 
date. Lime. 

20. Stone from the east side of Mnrli at the bottom, 6ame 
date. Lime. 

30. Stones of which Rotas is built, 23rd December 1812. 

81. Rock of Jadunathpur, 27th December. 

32. Yellow efflorescence from the ore of Kasis at the Kori- 
yari mine, 1st January, put into a bottle. 

33. Whitish efflorescence from do. same date, put into a 
bottle. 

34. Ore of Kaais like gentle slate do. do. 

35. Fyritical ore of Kaais, do. do. 

36. Rock above the mine, hornetone paasiujj into horn¬ 
blende, do. do. 

37. Pebbles from the Son at Jadunathpur, 28th December. 

38. Rock of Dhuya Khnnd altered and unaltered, 8th 
January 1813. 

39. 8tone of Gupti Banaras. Lime, 15tb January. 

40. Touchstone of Chrystal of do. do. 

41. Stalactites of do. do. 

42. Spar from Buduya do. 

43. Limestone of Suraiya, 19th January. 

44 Reddish do. do. 



in 
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45. Granular whitish atone above the limestone of Suraiyfl, 
19th January. 

4G. Stone marl called Kluiri, Borne place and date. 

47. Stones mixed with the above marl, do. do. 

48. Limestone from Suraiya ghat, considered useful? 

49. Granular atone from the above, do. 

60. Breccia intermixed with the some, do. 

61. Potstone of Musayi, 19th January 1818. 

62. Milatone of do. ,do. 

63. Stone from the top of the hill above Osman Koti, 20th 
January 1813. 

64. Stone of Osman Koti for building, etc., do. 

65. Saline water as from tho wells of Sadullahpur, 11th 
February 1818. 

68. Karail soil of Sadullahpur, do. 

67. Ujarki do. do. do. 

68. Lalki do. do. do. 

# 

69. Asorhur limestone of tho Koramnasa, 21st Februarv 
1818. 

60. Crystallized limestone of do. 

61. 8tone of Pateswar Koti, 23rd February 1813. 

62. 4 stones of Pateswar hill, 23rd February 1813. 

63. Stone of the hill forming the boundary between Bihar 
and Banaros, 24th February 1813. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Thk Arbaii Houbb. 

Since 1857 the name " Arrah House ” has been associated 
with the little bungalow in which the gallant defence of eight 
days was made in that year.(l) The name "Arrah House" 
had previously been applied to a house near the "Judge Sahib 
ka Talab" in the north central part of the. town, in mauza 
Murshidpur, which had been built towards the end of the 
eighteenth century by William Augustus Brooke, the famous 
Be venue Chief of Patna (1781-7) and the first "Collector" of 
ShaJiabad. From records in the possession of Ghaudhari 
Koramat Husain of Arrah, it appears that Brooke acquired an 
area of 42 bighas odd for building purposes iu 1196, Fasti , 
(a.d. 1788), and constructed a residence, wbich^ ho called 
Arrah House, with several outhouses. The property changed 
hauds many times. It appears to have been occupied by John 
Lewis Chauvefct, Judge and Magistrate of Shahabad, who died 
on the 16th August, 1794, and was buried on the east of the 
tank. It seems later to have been in the possession of William 
Cowell, who was judge of Bhkhabad for 12 years (May, 1802, to 
April, 1814). Cowell sold it to a Mr. John Paul Marcus of 
Calcutta in 1816. Morons sold the property in 1845 in two 
lots, the major portion, with the house, being purchased by 
Cliaudharf Basharat 'All. The house continued to be let to 
officials, however, for many years; and it is believed for good 
reasons to hnve been the house that was occupied by William 
Tayler while district judge of Shahabad lor some five years, 
before he became Commissioner of Patna (1866), and after him 
by Arthur Littledale, who was judge in 1857-8, and was one of 
the defenders of Boyle’s bungalow. Subsequently, the judge 
having moved to the more open area in the vicinity of the 
maidan and collectorato buildings, the old residence was demo¬ 
lished by the proprietors, its place to be taken by shops, golds 
and a market; but some of the original outhouses are still 
standing. Chaudhari Karamat Husain informs me that from 
some Persian documents in his possession it appears that 
Brooke’s house stood upon a portion of the site of the old Qila', 
or fort, that had been constructed under the Muhammadan 
rulers. 


(1) Shahabad Gaittlt.tr, 1924, page 153. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Wild Oattlb in Shahabad. 

The emperor Babur in his memoirB relates that, among 
other animals, wild elephants and wild buffaloes used to roam 
over the Mirzapur hills in liis time. Captain DeGloas refers 
(1766) more than once to rhinoceros. Peter Mundy (1632), 
when near Sasaram, met two wild buffaloes that were being 
driven up couutry as a present for the emperor, 8bah Jahan. 
Buchanan in his Report tells us that in the woods of JagdWpur 
and Pumfaon there were Borne wild cattle 41 of the common 
breed; they resemble entirely in form and in variety of colours 
those bred about the villages of this district, but are more active 
and very shy”, They were carefully preserved from injury by 
the R&jft o^pumraon and his kinsman of JagdSipur; but many 
of their neighbours alleged that these " sacred herds ” were 
committing wide devastation and causing lands to be deserted. 
He odds: ** The origin of these herds is well known. When 
the Ujayani Rajputs incurred the displeasure of Eaeem Aly, 
and for some yearn were compelled to abandon their habit¬ 
ations, Borne cattle were left in the woods without keepers, and 
on their owners’ return had acquired the wild habits, which 
their offspring retains. Several calves have been caught; but 
it has been found impossible to rear them, their shyness and 
regret for the loss of liberty has always proved fatal.” When 
I was acting as Collector of Shahabad in 1894, Nawab Saiyid 
Imdad Imam mentioned to me that during a shooting excur¬ 
sion in the north of the Bhojpur pargana he had seen wild 
cattle. In reply to a reference recently made to this gentle¬ 
man, he writes : " They have now totally disappeared from 

the Jagdispur side on account of the clearance of the jangal 
after the mutiny. But I remember to have come across them 
three times while camping in the Dumraon diara lands. The 
first herd I saw muBfc have numbered over forty. They looked 
superior in size and general condition to the ordinary domestio 
cattle. The bulla were much biggor and healthier looking than 
the breeding bulls that are imported into India for improving 
the Indian breeds. ” I believe that some of these “wild cattle” 
are stilt to be found in the northern didrds. When I was Sub- 
divisional Officer of Buxar in 1892-4 they were said to be 
found in the vicinity of Mahuar and Nainijor. Mr. W. John¬ 
ston, who has recently held charge of the district, tells me that 
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ho had heard of the existence of these wild cattle, but had not 
seen them himself. QaHim ' Ali ravaged the possessions of the 
Ujains in 1762, It ia quite possible that Buchanan’s " well- 
known ” explanation may be founded on fact; hut, if bo, it ia 
curious that even young calves could never be tamod again. 
On the other hand, knowing of the vast area of forest and 
jangal that once existed in this district (see Introduction, 
pp. xv—xviiO, we might bo led perhaps to speculate whether 
the origin of these wild cattle did not go further back than 
Qaeini ' Ali’s time, were it not that we find no evidence of 
indigenous wild cattle in India, and that we have examples 
in other parts of the country of domestic cattle becoming 
wild, for instance, in Gorakhpur, Gonda (I), Bharatpur (*), 
etc. 


(M Mr. F. J. B. Fiold, a retired offieor of the Opium Department, who 
it Intimately 1 acquainted with animal life in India, tells me that he had 
known cami, in the Gonda district in which young calves captured from 
Ihoso wild herd* had been tamod 

(*) For an interesting acconnt of the devastation wrought by horda 
fit these aoimalt, tee O'Dwyer, Indio fit J lemw It, 1925, pages 02-3. 

12 
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4TPENDTX C. 

ROTTTASOARH. 

Tn the Harivaihvn piinlija it i’k slated that Robilu, tho son 
of HarMcnmlra, liad RoliiUpura constructed with a view to the 
consummation of his dominion t 1 )* The very null 10 carries us 
back, according to the dynastic lists of the Puruiuis, sixty 
generations before the great Mahnbharata Mile. According 
to the oldest tradition Rohita was worshipped for long centuries 
at Rohtasau, the "sent of Rohita”, where still stand the 
c.haurosi sirhl, or stairs of “ eighty-four steps,” that led up 
to the old temple of Rohita, long since destroyed, which 
crowned the highest jjoinl of the hill, overlooking the broad 
Son valley far below—a truly magnificent situation for a 
temple to the deified scion of the great ” solar yace 

The earliest inscriptions hitherto discovered in the vicinity 
of Rohlasgarh (excluding of course the Aftika inscription in the 
cave on the Clmndnn Plr hill near Sasarum) preserve to us tlie 
name of an important load chief, Tratfipadhavala Revn. It is 
possible that there was more tiian one chief with the title 
rratfipadhitvala. The Mnhdniiyftlca Praldpadlinvala Rcva 
api'ears to have been a semi-independent ruler under the suzer¬ 
ainty of the then Cahndadavilla (vcrnac. Gahnrwar) king of 
Kuuauj. According to an inscription on the Tarachnndi hill 
near Sasariim he was called Jupiliya, i.o., of Japila (tlie 
modern Japlfi paigana). The earliest inscription of this ruler 
is one at the Twtrfiln waterfall, mentioned by Buchnnan, 
which has been aligned to the year 1158 a.d....A slightly 
damaged and undated inscription (2) at Phuhvariyfl on the 
Rohtas plafcean tells us that Pratftpadhiivnla'a family were 
Khayaravalavam&i, which means of Kharwar race, a very 
significant piece of information. In a paper(3) read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society in 1R24 Buchanan mentions that he 
found, among other nnmea, that of TratiLpadhavala Deva 
engraved on a rock at Bancln ghiR,, which is situated to Hie 
sonth of Rolitnsgnjh, and also that the family which ” yet 
possesses tlie principality of Bilonja ”, represented by Rfijd 
Bhfipanatha in his time claimed descent from PratfipadJiiivala, 

P) 

{*) See Bp. Inti., IV, 311. 

(3) Trautaeliong , P.A.8., Vol. T, Pnrt I, 2Q4 
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chief of Japilo. It appeora then tlmt PratRpadhiivala was lord 
of BohtaR and the country around, including at least parganas 
Jupifi and Beluunju. on the other aide of the Son, in fact wns 
probably cliief of most of the territory winch long afterwards 
was ordinarily assigned in fief to the governors of Rohtasgarh, 
from which to maintain their troops and the dignity of their 
high office—the nuclous of Surkar Rohtas of Todur Mai's rent- 
roll and of the early British administration. 

The sandstone that caps the Kaimur plateau is prone, 
from its texture, to decay; this may partly account for the fact 
that no earlier inscription has yet been found at Rohtflag&fh. 
I once noticed some fine pieces of atone carving near the foot 
of the hill, to the south-east of Bohtusan, It is possible that 
some of the oldest sculptures may have fallen over 
Hie clifT, or even been hurled down by iconoclastic hands, 
and that search and excavation along the edges of the slope 
may yet reveal some valuable material for the history of this 
anoient stronghold. From the year 1538, when Slier Khun 
snatched it from its Hindi! rajii, we find frequent mention of 
the fortress by the Muhammadan historians, a mere summary 
of wldch would exceed the scope of these notes. 
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APPENDIX D. 

Sunn Snail's Residence. 

An a good deal of niiscoiiccplion(l) in liable In iiriw front 
tho lax use of expressions liko " 8lior Sh&b's ancestral hoino 
it is as well to noto that Slier Shfih’M " ancestral homo ” wits 
not at Susarfim. The ancestral home of the family lay amidst 
the ridges of tho Takbt-i-Suhuman mountains in Afghanistan 
Mian Ibrahim 8ur, as Ni'amat-ullah calls him, tho grandfather 
of Slier Shall, wandered into the Pan jab in search of service 
late in life with his son Hasan. He was omployod at Bujauni, 
and then at HUar FirOza, where Farid, aflcrwards known iih 
S iior Kiiun, was born. Later Ito settled at Numol, anil died 
there. Hasan lived at Narnol for a considerable lime, until 
his patron .Tamili Kjmn, who had been appointed (lovernor of 
Jaunpur by fiikandnr Lodi, assigned him the purgana of 
SusarSm as a fief, from which he was to famish 500 horse 
Wo do not know exactly when Hasan took up his residence at 
Sasarini, but it is unlikely that he had been there more limit 
twenty years before he died. 

There still stands in the sonth-oasl central part of tho 
town of SasarEm the remains of what must once havo been an 
imposing building. There is a very lofty archway or gateway, 
with romains on either Bide, from the structure of which it 
appears that the facade was• originally 4 or 5 stories high. 
Buchanan gives a rough Rlcetch of this facade as it existed in 
his timo. The topmost portion has since fallen down, and 
some of the smaller arches have had to bo filled in with 
masonry, as they were in a dangerous condition. On cn<h 
flank of the main gateway there had apparently been a row of 
rooms, possibly intended for gatekeepers or outdoor servants k 
fronted with pillared arches. When I last visited tho Bite- 
some ten years ago these compartments were nsed as qnlns for 
the storage and sale of grain. According to one tradition still 
current among old residents t his rain is wlmt i* left of I ho 
residence, or " palace " of Sher K]i5n. By lord Hindus it is 
often called tho vaurattan (i.o. nava-mbut), and bv Mnlmm- 
madano the <2da' (fort) or havail Safdnr Janq. Wo know 
that a fort once existed at fiasarfim. Even in Bueluirum’s 
time considerable traces of the ramparts seem to have. 


( l ) c-7-, /• /?. -4. 8 Jftn. 102J, whfrn hi» residence hw sppnn*nily been 
confouiulod with th? aiffwlouni t * . 
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exittlert; but these have niece been obliterated, and hidden by 
buildings, etc. Buchanan gives another sketch in the margin 
of liiw journal (Ms. p, 115) of the elevation of a building which 
no longer survives, but which may have formed part of the 
QiJu' buildings in the same vicinity. 

Thomas Twining wriles(l) of alighting at " the pavilion 
of ono of tlio ancient palace*, situated a little to the west," but 
it is not known where this pavilion stood. He adds " The 
palace, part of which I now occupied, os well os most of the 
old imperial buildings at Sasseram, was in the hands of the 
Khau " (meaning the Sajj&du-nishin). Thin was between 
180*2 and 1803. 

In Documbor, 1820, Victor Jacquemont, the learned 
French traveller, passed through Basaram, and wvotc in his 
journal: " The big gateway still standing in the south of the 

town, whore it dominates like a tower all the surrounding 
houses, was no doubt that of the prince’s residence; but- there 
are no lomains of walls to be seen. Some families of poor 
weavers nestle, with birds, in the ruins of the palace; the halls 
had been ornamented with arabesque decoration covered with 
fresco painting which the rain has not washed out. On some 
terrace* formed of the debris of the higher parts of the edifice 
a layer «.f noil has collected, the possession of which is disputed 
by a multitude of wild plants (2)." Sonic residents of the 
district, such as Khan Bahadur Saiyid Anhui Haidar Khun 
of Koillh, nro of opiniou that this ruin in the last surviving 
romnanl of the reHidcntial buildings occupied by Shcr Khan, 
wliich may have been erected in the time of his father Hasan 
Khan Sur. 

The style of architecture, so far as can be judged from 
the remnant still standing, renders it, in my opinion, 
extremely improbable that this building dates from any such 
early period. To another name constantly applied locally to 
this ruin, viz. Safdar Jang kt haveli (or Safdar Jang kS, qila‘), 
sufficient importance has not hitherto been attached, probably 
because the peoplo have no recollection of »Dy great man of 
this name haring lived there(3). Moreover, what appears to 
he the older tradition, ns Buchanan records it (p. 34 of 
Journal), associates the residence of Sher Kh&n with a mound 
to the north of the town, by the side of the Arrah-Sasaram 
road, near Kuraich. 

HJ Travels in India a Rviulrtd Yean Ago. pages 494-6. 

{*) Translated from the original Ffench. Journal, Vol. I, pagan 320-1. 

(8) A roforonce suppliod by the Subdivisions] Officer points to 8*fdar 
Jang, the Nawib of Oudh, who came into Bihar in 1742 to lunist ’AHvardl 
Kjjifn against the Marthas. 

M. Saiyid Niulr-od-din, the present 8ubdivl»ionaI Officer, Informs me 
that traces of painting and enamelling are still visible. 
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Shjui StLVlTs Mauhomww. 

Tho earliest drawing Dial we have ot Slier Shah's 
mausoleum at Basaiam is Die sketch made ill IfiftoS by Peter 
Mundy, a reproduction of which will be found in Volume II, 
page 130, of Die Hakluyt Society's edition of his travels. Thin 
drawing ia of extreme interest. It shows the stone-built bridge 
or causeway leading from tlie northern bank of the lank to Die 
tomb as standing entire (ten arches shown). Prom this draw¬ 
ing it also appears that thero were kiosks on eac h side of the 
steps leading down to tho water, besides- u kiosk at each 
corner of the tank; that a bntllementcd wall ran right round 
the tank at the top of the steps; and Unit on tho level between 
this wall and Die spoil banks at least a single (possibly a double) 
row of ornamental trees, shown by Mundy as lUwul the height 
of Die kiosks, had been planted in a continuous^ line round the 
lank. The sketch shows only tho eastern end of the southern 
spoil bonk, but this iff shown as covered wiUi trees or shrubs. 
Wc see, therefore, that originally tlie surroundings had been 
carefully laid out with trees and shrubs, and the " shady 
walks ” which Buchanan so missed, had been provided. 
Mundy's short description of the lank and tomb is perhaps 
worth quoting:— 

“ Her® is a very faiie Tanckc, with ■ goodly fiopnlnhcr in tho midst 
of it, with a bridge to goe to it, all of hewen stone. It ia without 
Question tho formalist mu! Inrgial Copula in all India, or that I ever saw 
edawhorfl, although the Mosqaoa att Conatantionople have those that are 
verie spaoicHu Thia within the Arch oontcynath above 32 of my 
ordinnrie stoppa, and (as I finds by Iriail that 4 make 3 yards att least) is 
24 yards and maketh 72 feete; soe much is II from side to side, A 
wonderfall breadth. 

" Moreover, if a man doth hollow alowde, tlie sound will remains 
neero half a minnte, or whilo a Temperul* man's pulso may heat 30 
stroaks, with a quavering, ah&keiuge or trembling, like unto tbu sound of 
somo Belli. 

Buchanan does not specifically give the diameter of the 
inner hall, though it can be calculated from Die plan and the 
measurements recorded Mundy's general orcnrncy of obser¬ 
vation is well known. Here his figures are corroborated by Sir 
A. Cunningham’s measurements, vi 2 ., 7! feet 5-7 inches. 

The next account we have is that of Tavernier, who visited 
Sasaram iu December, 1665. He confounds Slier 8hah with 
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Ins sou, IslUiii BJiuh, und dcscribo* tbo louib ns a " mosque ", 
but ho adds: ** Tiiorc is a fine slono bridge to cross into Lbe 
. island." 

For at least 1‘30 years affor Biter Biifli’s burial, therefore, 
tlio causeway woe mtuct. It i» moat likely tlmt it was dclibor- 
fttoly broken or blown up : but whan Ibis hoppenod no record 
hitherto published discloses. William Hodges, a.A., who 
travelled in India between 1780 and 1783, drew a very fine 
view of Sber Shill's tomb. Tlio artists Thomas and (his 
nephew) William Daniell visited 8dam4ra in 1789 or I79U. 
Both of them drew views of 8her Shah's tomb. Thomas ex¬ 
hibited a painting of the “ Mausoleum of Blioi- Shall " at the 
ltoyul Academy in 1810; and in the first volume of Cuunter’s 
Oriental Annual, published in 1834, there is au engraving by 
Havell of the “ Mausoleum of I lie Emperor Shore Shall drawn 
by Win. Duniell Boforo Hodges and tiie D&niells drew 
their pictures tlie causeway had been broken down; only 
some ruins of intermediate piers wore left ; but tlio topmost 
cupola on tlio summit of the dome was still standing. 
Commander Hubert Elliot, who must have visited Susaram 
between 1823 and 1824, also drew a beautiful sketch of this 
tomb, an engraving of which was published iu Volume 11 of 
his Kioto* in Indiu,Ae. lly that time the crowning cupola hud 
fallen, and only the plinth thereof was loft, and one tottering 
pillar. Both Mundy's- skolcb and tlie Dm dolls' view's show 
that it bud been a cupola of design similar to those on tho lower 
stages, which still remain as originally built, and not a pinnacle 
os constructed when tho restoration of the monument was 
carried out by the then Bengal Government iu 1882. In re¬ 
ference to this chango the late Dr. T. Bloch wrote : " Why 
tliis was done I am not able t© understand. It can boldly be 
called a restoration, and such an example should never bo 
followed in currying out a work of this kiud "(1). When the 
Danielle drew their pictures tlie tomb seems to have been 
practically intact; fig trees had done little injury. Within 
a quarter of a century later this destructive tree uppeura from 
Buchanan's account, however, to.have wrought much damage; 
and TSlliott’s view shows that ton years after Buchonuu’s time 
fig trees had taken root all round the structure. 


p) ABen. Oir„ 1001-2, paga 21. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Bhbuuarh. 

Buchanan's account of Shorgurh and its romainB is the 
most complete that has been published. In the A.8.I., Bengal 
Circle, Report for 1901-2, the late Dr. Bloch gave a brief des¬ 
cription of the remains on the top of the little plateau. He 
refers to the absence of any complete and accurate account of 
the existing bnildings, and adds ; " My notes, which I took 
on the spot, will enable me to add considerably to the meagro 
account iu the List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal." Pos¬ 
sibly these notes are yet extant. 

At the beginning of 18.-13 Lieutenants Waugh(1) and 
Kenny of the Trigonometrical Survey paid a visit to Bhergarh. 
In the course of a note recorded by them they refer to a temple 
dedicated to Siva, as standing on the right hand side of the 
entranco to the fort, at the top of the steps, and forming u part 
of the fortification. They remarked that tho doorway of the 
temple was of Hindu style, and the flat roof was supported by 
similar pillars. They also formed the opinion that, although 
the fortress was supposed to have been built by Sher Khan, 
the Btyle of the buildings would infer an older and a Hindu 
origin. They noticed some traces of gny painting on the walls 
of the palace, and on the hills about eight miles south of tho 
fort they saw a ruined wall, neatly built of sandstone and 
mortar, which was said to have enclosed a large tract of 
country. As no other visitor seems to have suggested that an 
old Hindu temple formed part of the fortifications near the 
main gate, the point called for some inquiry. The present 
Subdivisions! Officer of Bhabhua (S. C. Chakravartti) informs 
me that after careful examination he has been unable to trace 
any such temple to Siva, but to the south-east of the palace 
buildings there is an upright stone worshipped by the local 
folk as a Siva lingci, and in a niche " in the middle of the main 
set of subterranean rooms ” there are small paintingB in a 
state of fair preservation, in the form of small squares, of 
precisely the same character as the marks made by Hindus 
where {he household god is kept, and on which the homa 
sacrifice, etc., is performed. These may be some of the pain- 
tings seen by Lieutenants Waugh and Renny. The Subdivi¬ 
sion al Officer adds that a local tradition is still current that a 


(1) Afterward* Surveyor-General of India (Sir Andrew Scott Waugh), 
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Hindi* raja used to resido in these buildings and the palace was 
originally constructed by him, and that Sher Khan only 
repaired and strengthened it. He also states that ho has 
been assured by gentlemen of the neighbourhood that the 
remains of stone-built walls still exist on the hills to 
tho south, being all that is left of a rampart that is supposed to 
have extended from Bhergofh to Roht&sgofh in the old days.(i) 
The 8ubdivisio»al Officer further quotes an interesting legend 
related to him by a ICharw&r family of Karamchafc, of a Hindu 
raja who ruled over this part of Lhe country and had 700 rfiais. 
Some ruins below Shergaph, to the north, which seemed to 
him to be of older date than the buildings on the hills, were 
described as the qaus&Ul where the raja kept a great number 
of cattle. There is also a local tradition that the Cheros had 
a stronghold hare, at the site still known as Rajonrjih (but 
there is no village there now). 

It is possible that a fortress existed at. 8hergarh long before 
Sher Khan’s time, as in the case of Rohtasgarli. Indeed it 
may have been one of the strongholds of the now legendary 
diiefa Baghn Ma! and Leva Mul, who are supposed to have 
been finally defeated by Raja Lnk$ml Sfih, tlie reputed great 
grandfather of Raja galivahana of Bbagavanpur. Local 
tradition makes Salivahana to have been reigning at Chainpur 
in the time of Sher Khan. According to the account given by 
the lato Mr. W. Crooke in his Folk Lore of Northern India 
(Volume I, page 191), however, he must have lived a century 
earlier. The tower-like peak opposite Shergaph, on the other 
side of the Durgavati, is Btill called " Raja Deo (= Leva) Ka 
Pin$.” There are many legends associated with these hills 
and khchfi that call for farther study. 


(I) Of. alio th# reference rnado by Buchanan lo a wall of hewn atom 
at Kota Ghat, near DhuiA Kug<# (luyra, page 103). 
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APPKNIUX (i. 

iilil.AUNJA. 

Tl is not clour wlml Ihiclmmui intended by llio words “ no 
^iich name being known **. tlo IiuhkoIC refers to llio " princi¬ 
pality of Bilonja “ in the paper road before 4 lie Hoys I Asiatic 
Society in December. J824(i). The Hume is an old one, though 
it does not appear as u sopursto maliill in ?odur Mol'd rent- 
roll, being therein included in a nialrnl hitherto Iran si iterated 
as " Jidar " or " Haidar " (2) In tho Persian inscription 
of 1638 a.d. over Die gate of the tomb at Die foot of 
Boht&flgni’h, Bolauujii i« mentioned ok oho of the pargwuw in 
jagir to Iklilus Khdu, llio then governor of the fort reus. In 
Muhammad Jii?ii KIi&u’k rout-roll of J705-0 it was shown 
us one of llie seven purganna included in Sarkftr IhihtuH. 
Id fcho Supplement to Grant's analysis it ib described Urns :— 

" One novj'muuh Palounchn, (u Rujali Mourajoning Klielorwnr, find in 
J.igoor to Heduyot Alii Khan. ’* 

Under tho date 21 el December 1706, Captain Ii. F. 
DeGloss, of the Bengal Engineers, who was deputed by Clive 
to make a survey in South Bilmr, writes in his journal : " at 
6 p.m. came to Hnghly Village belonging to Die Rajah Bis- 
natsing who had deserted the lulls relating he was chief of tho 
two Personalia Ohupelloh and Belongcali [i.e. .Tapia and 
BeUumja] but is ijosscasions [sin.] was taken from him l>y 
Rajah Chamall [i.e. Shall Mai].”, 

In Rennell’s large scale " Map of the 8 outh-west Part of 
Bahar " published in 1773, pargana " Japollah ” is marked as 
lying within Sarkiir Rohliis, but Behmnja is not shown. In¬ 
stead, a pargana “ Maujeong " is shown to Die south of tho 
801 ? and west of the Ivoel, where Belnunja lies.. On plate IX 
(publiahed in 1779) of liis Bengal Atlas " Bittouuja " (evid¬ 
ently meant for " Billounja ") is shown as the name of a 
pargana to the south-west of the area marked " Manje*'Jig " on 
the 1773 sheet, but beyond tlie limits of both Die Rohtiis and 

B TnmsMtietu, 11. A. S., Vol. I, Part IT, nago 204. 

In Bloahmann nm) Jarroit'a translation the nunio is given an Jidar, 
i* Beamofl’ emendation (J.A.W.B., 1886). Baamiw corrected many 
nf (ho mistaken in names occurring in (he original translation, hilt nUtcr* 
escaped his notice from want of local Itnoivlodgc Jidar and Haidar or* 
hcitli wrong : the noma should lie Jcipl&; jus), as KoirK should read 
Kutumb^. Roadoni acquainted with the methods cl Copyists dealing with 
Persian mannstripl will readily uudsrsUud how the's® mistakes were 
mods : it is a que&tion of dots combined with malformation of letters. 
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* Palamau Hurkur#;. Belauuja was included in 8arkar RohtoB 
under tlio Mughal administration ; and it was evidently in that 
wu'kur in 1705 and I7GG. Later it became merged with Palamau 
in the lingo district of lttnignrh, in which ifc lay in Buchanan'* 
time. When tho unwioldy R&ingnrh district was divided up 
after tho Kol rebellion of J 801-2, iL was included with Jupla 
in the old Bihar district, and it formed part of Bihar when 
(‘upturn Slier will carried out the revenue survey of Unit district 
in J.841—4. When tho separate district of Gaya was created in 
1805, Belaunja with Japla, were retained in it; but in 1871 they 
were transferred to the then district of Lolmrdagii. Somo 21 
yours later, when L#obardug& was split up into two districts 
(Ranch! and Palawan), Japlft and Belauuja became part of 
Palamau. 
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APPENDIX H. 

GUTTESVAll. 

An account of the legendary history of the worship asso¬ 
ciated with the Gupterivar oavoa will be found in an article on 
the Primitive R aces of Sholmbud in the Calcutta llcvir.w of 
1870 (Volume LXIX, page 348 f.). It is suggested tlierein 
that tlio story would seem to point to Siva us representing 
" Romo deity of the aborigines whom the Aryan found it to 
las advantage to identify with the Rudra of the Hindu 
pantheon " The Brahman," the writer continues, " lias 
not yet succeeded, aa> elsewhere, in wresting the Blirinc from 
the hand of the aborigines : the priest is u Kharwur." Of 
Ram Sarun Ivharwiir, a descendant of the old ciiiof Siva 
Singh(l), he writes: "Ram Saran still owns the shrine. 
Although swayed by the influence of conouest, he uflixes 

9inha to his name and puts on tire f-acred thread.lie 

still however calls himself a Kharwar Rajput." 

I am informed that a Kharwar Rtill officiates os pr'/j/lrl. 


fl) Tliw may lie “ Rajah Siva 8inRho, an old man, chief or the Korean 
Khairwar* ” who came to Buchanan's camp at Domunhani on the 14th 
January 1813 (Journal, p. 114). 
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APPENDIX J. 

G-AnAiiWAna,* KrunwARS and Cttrros. 

Tho Gaharwftrsi aro one of the most interesting of tlio old 
races of north control India. In old inscriptions llic namo i« 
siKilt Gaho<Javiila, which the late Dr. Hocrnle connected with 
tlie Sanskrit root gah, to be dense or thick, as> meaning 
" dwollurs in coves or deop junglo I would profer to associ¬ 
ate the name if possible with the vornacular word jjnjh, mean¬ 
ing u fortress or castle. The title GerhtJdhi would tiicn mean 
the people of the fortresses. The earliest glimpses that we get. 
of this race or tribe indicates that they occupied the hill 
country of the northern Vindhyas and the western Kaimur 
range, pvo-ominently the country of garbs or hill fortresses. 
All file celebrated hill fortresses of this aroa are known in tlio 
Hindi vernaculars as garh. Many readers will call to mind the 
numerous references in the ancient Sanskrit texts to the castles 
or fortified cities of the enemies agninst whom the “ Aryan ” 
invaders had to contond, the allnoion in many coses probably 
being to the hill fortresses of the indigenous peoples. Vincent 
Smith (l) tells us that traditions in that old site Mrchoba and 
its neighbourhood unanimously declare that a Gahanvar dom¬ 
inion precoded at some undcOned (late the famouR Clmudel 
dynasty. In fact the sway of the Gabarwirs in those parts of 
Bundelkhafld, the ancient Jejakabhukti, preceded the rule of 
tlio Parihiirs, who in their turn were overthrown by the Chan- 
dels in the first half of the ninth century a.d. Smith also tells 
us that some of the most charming artificial lakes in that 
country aro still attributed to the Gnharwars. The Bundelus, 
who have given their namo to the tract, are held to be derived 
from the Gaharwars, who appear, if not then at all events 
later on, to have occupied a large area to the east and north¬ 
east along the Kaimur and its outlying spurs, in fact most of 
the ancient Koruna dei5a. It was a Gaharwar chief; by name 
Cnndradova, who about 1090 A.D. conquered Kauauj and 
founded the famous Gahadavala dynasty thereof, which, as 
wo have seen else where, (2) cxerci3od suzerainty over the Khay- 
aravala Mahanayaka Pratapadhavala who rulod in South Shah- 
abad in the latter part of the succeeding century. Indeed we 
know that Candraveda's grandson, Govindacandra, overran 
fcho whole of .South Bihar as far as Monghyr, as the Maner 


(X) J. A. S. n., 1881, Part 1, pago 11. 
(*) Seo Appendix C, 
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(1124 a.d.) and Monghyr (1146 a.d.) grants disclose. It was 
possibly the effect of this, or of a previous, invasion that com¬ 
pelled Protapadlmvela to submit to tho overlordaliip of the 
iCanauj kings. But the connexion between the Khoyaravala 
chiefs of Rolitisgafh and the Gabuduvala kings of Kanauj may 
have been even closer than this. C'andradeva's son was 
named Madaunpulu. Hitlierto the Madanapala whose in¬ 
scription ha* been found at Bnidyan&th near the Knmiauatfa in 
the north of the Bhablnm subdivision has been regarded as tho 
Tala king of Bengal of that name; but 1 have failed to find 
any reliable evidence that this Pain king held sway over 
western Shuhabad, and it may yet be found that the Madana¬ 
pala of tho Baidyanath inscription was no other than the 
Gahadavala king, the father of Govindacaudra. Govinda- 
candra'ts grandson was the still more celebrated Joyacrandra, 
better known aa llaja Jaichand of Kanauj. whose daughter was 
abducted by the famous Chnuhan Pritlil Baja (Rai Pitliora) of 
Delhi. Now one of the godlinga of the Kluirwars is Rrijil IdUc- 
kan, who is stated by the late Mr. W. Crooke to have been the 
son of Jayaccandra of Kanauj(3), and who for some reason or 
other has become deified by the tribe. Though such deifica¬ 
tion of former great chiefs of the clan is by no means confined 
to the Kharwara, it muy be noted hero that the practice is 
exemplified by the deification of Rohitn, the Siiryavatyfi ep¬ 
onymous founder of Kohtasgaj'h, to whose race, if not family, 
chiefs who assert descant from the KlmyaravalavaipS? Pratap- 
adliavala claim also to belong. At least such appears to lmve 
been the claim in Buehnimu's day. Tt would be interesting to 
know whether any persons who still profess to be descended 
from the same family as Pmtiipudhavula maintain the tradition 
that they come of Rohita*9 race. 

The Klmrwtirs of Chutia Nagpur, according to Risley (T. 
& G. of Bengal) claim Rohtasgorli as their original seat. This 
nrobably means that before moving eastwards into Chutia 
Nagpur they occupied the BoMas plateau, as the generul tradi¬ 
tion among the Kaimur ICharwaiB appears to be that they 
came from still farther wc3t. 

We do not know the slock to which the raja dispossessed 
by Slier TChfm belonged, bnt lie was probably what tho Muham¬ 
madans of that period called a " Cheroh " : and there ir retfcon 
to think that the Kluirwars were included under (his name. 
W. Crooko tells oaM) that (lie son of the king of Rohtasga| h was 

I s ) A’ole on SoutK Miriapur, by Crook* end Dumpier, page* 24-5. Ho 
teems, however, realty to havo been the eon of RaUbh&n, and »o nephew 
end heir, and possibly adopted eon, of Jayaccandra 

(«) Tnhtt nt$tl (faults, iV. W. P. rf 0., II, 372, 
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•granted by Slier Shall (ho niuuuia of lvera Mnngrour now in 
llio Mimijiur district, and be beoumo a Muhammadan. The 
youngor hou Hod lo Kunlit in tho mime district, and with the 
aid of a Brahnmu of OhiiunUis near Bijuypur, " ovorcamo tlie 
Hlrnr Jhija of Unit place, mid founded the family of die (Juliai- 
wnr rnjtts of Kanlit and 1 iijayjnir. All llie Gahurwors trnco 
their linouge to IJoimrea or Bijaypur.” Showing writest 5 ) that 
the Gahunvnrw who soUlod in Kanlit were muter the leader¬ 
ship of Gotten Deo, “ whom some luivo ftiipiKfccA lo he Mauik 
Chand, brother of.hii ( ‘hand. I ho IWhor long "'(i.e. Jayneean- 
di*a, Llio (Inhurwiir raid* of Knimu)). He adds that the rij& of 
Manila, who was roluled lo the Oolurwar riijA of Vijayapnr '* is 
said lo bo descended in a direct lino from Jai Chand All the 
OuhnrwurH in the IViuire?* l>i vision seem to Jinve claimed 
descent from (lie some family of tnlryavtnjiii Gahnnvurs which 
sellled at Kant.it and Bijuyapur, and which according to 
Crooke's story quoted above, was founded by a son of the chief 
of ltohtasgarh. It is perhaps also a significant fact that, 
according to Tod, who culls them " Gherwal " .Rajputs, the 
Galiorwars are scnrcoly known in Rajpulana, and are not per- 
initled lo intermarry with any of the clan* there. 

The connexion with the Singrnuli family referred lo by 
Bnnhanan is also of mud) interest. This old family was once 
of great consequence in the billy regions fo the south of tho 
Son and woat of Palririmu, a terra inn^/nita to us up to the end 
of tho 18th century. The well-known Ajit Singh who rated 
from 1100 to 1204, Fasti, or from about 1782 to 1826 a.d. 
married a Gahorwar girl, as did also his son Udwnnl Singh; 
yet Crooke,( 6 ) who had first-hand knowledge of the locality, 
says the family is " undoubtedly of Kharwar descent 
Crooke also adds that the rftja in his time claimed to be a 
Bonhans (i.e. Venavarpft) Ivehalriyn. (C/. Buchanan’s re¬ 
ference to the Benbans.) 

It must also be remembered that there is considerable 
evidence of connexion between the Gahanvitrs and the Bbnra, 
whom Buchanan, like many subsequent writers, treated as 
distinct. Mr. R. V. Bussell, in his Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces, after reviewing tho available evidence, 
comes to the conclusion that the Goharwars " were probably 
derived from the Bhars 


f*1 Tribe* and Ca*tf», I, I7fi. 

(0) Note on the Count n/ South of the River Son , in the Mutajrur 
District, 1894. pajjpe 23 ana 69. Auother AJIt Smgli mutt littv* been of 
earlier dnte, a» I flr»rl hia Harm* over a wtdo oxtent of country on 
W. Whitehmrh’a man ongrnvetl in 1776; and ho wna known to Rcnnctl 
before 178?. 
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The Kharwar# arc ono of the few triboa in South Bihar 
among whom we find a survival up to the present day of tribal 
organization and of tho effective oxerciso of powor by tribal 
chiefs. In Buchanan’s time the organization aoems to havo 
retained moro of its old vigour. Ho frequonlly refers to tho 
“ Bajoha " and the " Chaudhuria," and to tho " Taluks " 
into which the Kharwiir villages wcro divided. Tho " Ilajuh '* 
of Hanraki was attended by one of his ChnuilImrlR when ho 
came lo meot Buchanan. “ Itajah ” Toral Mai had jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Tilothu hills, wo are told, with seven ClmiullmriH 
and “ Bajah " Siva Singh over the Sftsaram hills witli one 
ChaudhaH; while in another area there were four independent 
Chaudhoris. The Kharwais in these lulls still reoognlza 
tho prestige and authority of the descendants of their old rajfts, 
and acknowledge tlieir prerogatives by various formalities, 
Though now bereft of his territorial bway, the Klmrwar chief 
still retains tlio respectful litlo of " Bajfi." The Choudhari hi 
a local headman whoso office is also hereditary. For the deci¬ 
sion of internal disputes tho ICharwarH still lmvo a regular 
gradation of courts, tho final appoal lying to the " lUjft " 
from the Chaudharls. (7) 

In south Shiiliiib&d I have often heard the Kliarwars and 
Cheros linked together by the rural Hindu inhabitants. For 
instance, in reply to questions as to very old remains of which 
no historical record survived, 1 have frequently boen met by tho 
answer—“ Khanoar-Choruun he bff," i.e. " it is of the Khar- 
wars and Cheros." Not so across the Son to the east, in tho 
south of ancient Mogadha, where the reply in similar circum¬ 
stances was almost invariably that it dated from the time of the 
" Kolrajia ", i.e. from the time of the dominion of the Kols. 
This is noted as a further indication of tho racial and linguistic 
difference between the people on either side of the Son. Tho 
name Kharwar is hardly ever heard on the lips of the rural folk 
in the GayS district. Of tho Cheros there are traditions in 
many places, but it always struck mo that they were mostly 
confined to the area in tho west and north-west of the district 
and the west of the Patna district, which tracts, it may bo 
notod, lay on the left bank of the Sop in olden times, when that 
river after passing Biirun and Dihri, followed an even moro 
easterly course than 1ms usually been suppoRod( H ). 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


P) For nn account of thoir organization, seo O'Mftlloy’a Uopoft Q a tho 
Census of Bengal, Bihar ami Orissa, 1811, Baft I, page 458, 

(®) Sw in thii connexion Noto (6) on pago \ of Jonrnsl, 
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LIST OF ABBEE VIATIONS USED,, 
c, stands for caste. 


h. 

H 

II 

hill. 

n. 

»> 

II 

uadi (stream). 

P- 

>» 

II 

people. 

r. 

II 

II 

river. 


Not* 1.—The numbers within brackets refer to the foot-notes. 

Not* 2,—The numerous references to the names of images hove not 
been indexed. 
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INDEX 


TO 


NAMES OE PLACES AND PERSONS. 


AlIfNthan 


Achola 
A(lil 

-- 81uih 

Adlinnru 
Afiariya (e.) 
Alialya Uni 
A inn Mahal 
Ajil Sink'll 
Akbnrpur 


See 


Aktiyar Khan. 

Biuclityat Khan. 
Alarngir (- Anrangzeb) 

Alampur. 

Alawal Khan . . • 

Ali Husain Khun . . 
— nmihnr .... 

--Vanli Khan 

(Subadar), 

Arnawan . . . . . 

Anuiira {f Romdibra) 
rAmjhur .... 
Amro, i See Arodira. 
Arm {wild builulo) 
Arrah ...... 

Asia sakti .... 
Atbgnnvan . . . . 

Anrangzeb . . . . 

Aughlgnmn (7) . . . 

Aw ...... 


I’AOB. 


148 

99. 100, 112 
82 9° 
71 

76. 83, 191 - 
40, 90, 01, 
116. 


53 

106, 164 
102 
102 
62 
181 


B 

Babur .... 
Bndna (n.) .... 

Baghn Mai. 

Bucroahvrar. Set Bnxar. 

Bum . 

Bshraich .... 
Bahnli. See Bbulli. 

Buhuara. 

BnidyanaUi. Set Baij- 
nalk. 


141-2, 170 

43 

44-6, 172-3 
81 

6, 7, 8, 156. 

175. 
27(2), 138 
B5 
119 
144 
26, 75 


176 

77 

" 186 

86 

127 

134, 168 


Pads. 

Baij noth .... 131, 13942, 

144, 149, 
100. 

Bajiturn (Panjab) . . 180 

Bakhlynr Khan . . 125(3), 127 

Bokri. 8 

Bnkwa (n.) .... 45 

Balniuniyu (b.) . . .41, 162, 172 

Bulwant Singh (Uajn 1554 

of Bcnnrr*). 

Bnmntii . 31, 161 

Bnti Asur. 5—6 

Bnnar (Baja) .... 154 

Banna (n.) .... 3, 10, J3 

Bondu.766, 78, 83, 

178. 

Jlanknsorn .... 8 

llarnhiir (b.) . . * • 148 

Darahri ..... 133-4 

Baruiul Kola (n.) . . 79 

Baraon .... 10, 13 

Bara wan.. 31, 33, 133, 

„ „ 160-1, 169 

Barcar. See Banal. 

Burba (n.) . . • e 86 

Borhtunimr . . . • 16-16, 158 

Banin (n.) .... 01 

Baruna ..... 1J6, 160-70 
Bahaa (Bildya) ... 14, 15 

.Buluunjn. 75, 77, 82, 

144, 178-9, 

186-7. 
13-16, 134, 
167-8, 168 
40(6) 
81, 85, 106, 
131, 146, 
151, 154. 


Belnulhi 

Belwai 

Rauaraa 


See 


Bon Bungsi. 

Votmvnmsi. 

Bengal .... 

non (Baja) - Veiw 
Botiya . • • • 

Bhattut Asur ("lUhiM 
sum). 

Bhngnlpur . . - 


100 

50 

25 

80 

35 



















il 


Bhagavonpar 

Bhairavn 
Bhaluni 
Bhor (p.) . 

Blmrari 

Bharknnria 
Bbitribandh 
Blioj, Raja 
Bhojpur . 


- (in Doab U.P.) 

Bhaili « . . . . 
Bhupnnntha, Raja . . 

Bihar (old District) . 


Bihar (Province) . 
Bijoigarh. See vijaya- 
gsrn. 

Bishunpnra . . . . 
Bloch, Dr. T. . 
Bohoriyn (n.) . . 
Brooke, W. A., . . 
Budoya (Budhua ?) 
Bnndalkhand . . . 
Burdi (! Bardih) . . 
Burun (Varnna ?), Raja 
Buzar .. 


Fag* 

122, 124 

128, 185 
4. 27(11 
26(2) 
19, 43 

344*6, 14B 
150, 191. 
148-9, 151-2 
171. 
36(2) 
113 
18 

17*18, 20 
280, 82 

134 
17 
162*3 
75, 77, 80 
82, 86. 178. 
2, 33, 35, 
40, 46. 100, 
106. 128. 
330. 338, 
144,187. 
46 


01 

128(2), 1834 
70 
Ti, 175 
117, 173 

189 
83 
10 
7, 


2, 


Calcutta 


17, 

52. 


131*2 


Chatham .... 
Clmudhari Karautat 
lltiaain. 

Clmtilmn (Rajputs) 
Clmuin (pargrtiin) . . 
Chnuvntl, JV I* . . 
Chaim (p.) . . . 


ChhanpaUhor (water 
fall). 

Chhor (n.) . . . . 

Chintaman . , . 
Ohitra (door) . . . 
Cliunar .... 
Chundn .... 
Chumman .... 

Cowell, W. 

Crawford, D. O., Ll.- 
Col., J.V.A. 
Cuiinfngluuii, Sir A. 
Oynvana (Riahl) 


Dadupanthi 
Daily a . . . 
Duimva . . 
Daniel], Thomas 
William 


Faoi. 

86—7, 163*4 
176 

77, 82 
viii 
175 

1 . 4 , 6 , 10 , 
15, 18, 22, 
36, 76*7, 

81-2, 87, 

118-19, 121, 
130, 135-6, 
139, 144, 
154, 185, 
189-90, 
392. 
146-7 

14 


■a 


Danwor pargana 
Darnnngar , 
Dnrauli . . 


It, v, 164 
87-8 
50 (4) 
vi, 175 
i 

182 

02 


26 
33 
3, 33 
51(4), 183 
47(2), 183 
135, 169 
76(5), 76 
136-7, 


Cnrter, Joshua . . . 

vi 


139*40. 


rt 


170. 

Cattle, wild 

• • • • 

21, 176-7 

Darya Das . . . * 

24-5 

Chainpur . 

. . . . 

80. 121-2, 

Daryapanthi . . . 

24 



124 5 128, 

Daanaml (Sunnya/i) . . 

87 



133, 136, 

Daud Khnn . . . 

127 



142, 144, 

Daudnagar . . . . 

24 



147, 165-6. 

Dehorn (a temple) . . 

135 

Chalrfa 


151-2 

Daniya (in Palatnau) . 

82 

Chnkravartti, 

8. C. . 

110(3), 184 

Dova Mai . . . 

185 

Chnmartoli 

• • • • 

149 

Doo Bnrunarnk . . . 

9, 10, 13, 

Chandalgorh. 

Set 



157. 

Ohunnr. 



■ ■ Markon daya . 

22, 24. 169 

Chandraban 


50-1, 76-8, 

Dovlathan . . . • 

26(2). 160 



00. 

Dlmngav (e.) ... . 

55-6, 82 

Chandradova 

(Gnhnr- 

100 90 

Dharn (- Dharanagnr) . 

18(1), 20 

war). 



Dhuranngtir. See Dhara 


Chandranrahhn (n.) 

152 

Dhnrkandha . . . 

24-5 

Ohnndi'Avati 

(n.) . . 

133 

DharikU. See Dhnru . 


Ohainunda 


12(4) 

Dhormavati (n.) . . , 

133 

Chapra . 


25 

Dharu Khoh . . . 

113 












ffi 


Pao«i 

Phnlia (».). 42 

Pinion Kund (waterfall) 42, 103,105, 

173 

Will (-Polhi) . . 


Pinnrn ..... 
* Putnunhanl . . . 

Puriswarn (TPrnrna- 
vara). 

T>ruji 3>inl (of So war) . 

DllfttM. 

Duiiii'uon . . . • • 


100 , 121 , 

137. 

iSS 

76 


Duugai (! near Boliya) 
Purgavali (r.) . 


Puiutdli (c.) 
Thwlyari (it.) 


118 
87 

15-16, 20, 
168, 168 
25 

. 87, 106, 108. 
110-11, 113 
-15, 118-19, 
122, 131-2, 
136-7, ISO- 
42, 152-3. 
85 
79 


Ektlvar (Khan). Set 
Brikhtynr. 

Ekwnri. 

Elliott, Cnpt Robnrt 

F 

Fnlh Khnn . . . 
F/iLftpur Sikri . . 


0. 10, 13. 
156-7. 168 

07(2, 183 


126 

122 


Oahnrwnr (p.) 

Gnhuwan (n.) 
Gaiglint 
Ganges . . 


Goliuya. See Oahuwnn. 

Gonaila . 

Gopthn (it.) . . . . 

Oor. See Ohor. 

Gotti (!) .... 

Oovimlncandra (flnhar- 

war). 

Grant, James . . . , 
Gulnriya Khoh . . . 
Gunn I)ad . . . . 
Guptcsvar (caves) . . 


Ourmln 
Gurhntti (n.) 


Pjftm. 

31 

115 

41 

189 

186 
55, 91 
26 

112, 114, 
123, 173, 
188. 
»[ 2 ) 
16 


H 


Hnbaah (Hawas) Khun 
Hnihnyavums! . . . 
Horan Pnudoyn 
Hasan Khan 8ur 


Hathni. 

Hnthfpol (gateway) 
Hisar Firuta . 
Hodges, W., . 
Humaynn . . 
Husain Khan . 
Husainobad 

I 


51 
81 

. 129(1), 130 

- 100, 126. 

180-1. 
. 31-2 

51, 67 

. 180 

183 

. 100 , 112 

127 

. 76 


83, 15M, 
178, 180-90. 
143 

. . 42 

. . 2, 17, 20, 
29, 111, 

162 

SSSJT 1 : :: :: u»VSi 

—4, 166-6 

Gorbwa (In Polamau) . 

Ganr, Itojn ..... °Q 

-(bison) ... 40, 81 

goy® . 3 Sg 

Goto ...... 

Ghnnti. 146 

Gbor (c.). 42, 77, 12*1 

Qimela. Set Gonaila. 

Gloss, Copt. Do . . 53(1)^77^, 

Goala (c.). 

Goddard, Oopt» T. . 62, 71 

«-. Mrs. .... 53 


Ibrahim 8tir .... 180 

Ikhlnspnr.131-2, 166-7 

Imdad Imam, Nawub 176 

8oiyid. 

Iraqi . 44 

Islam Shall . . . .98-101. Ill, 

129, 183. 


Jnbra .... 
Jackson, V. H. 

Jacquemonfc, V. . 
Jaduuathpur . . 

.Tagadambn . . 
Jngadispnr . . 


Jngrowa (n.) 
Jahanabod . . 
.Tain . . . . 

- (Tirthnnkara) 

Jakhani . . . 
Jamal Khan . . 
Jarauawan . . . 
Japla , . i . 


301. 172 

* “a 


78 9, 
162-3, 

15. 


Ldl 
83, 
173. 

32 
113, 
134-5, 
168. 
79 
111 
6 , 6 
62 

32, 161 
180 
130-1 




























Pao*. 


Jarnsandh . . . • , 64 

Jnyaccandra .... 35, 100 

Juya Pmkas fiiinlia 16, 30, 110 

(Raja of Duiniuon). 

JhnnUh (m&lo door) , 20 

Johiwon, Ensign . . . 63(1) 

J iimadt (p.), « Kool . 113 


Kaehhulim* (ii.) . . 
Kadhixv (Khali) . . , 
Kalmar (Hills) . . . 
Kalidasa .... 
Kamaiya (near Loliata 
Monghyr district). 

Ivamiya. 

Kanauj (Kingdom) . 
Kauaujiya (Brahman) 

K&ndrhra. 

KantiL ..... 

Kay (r.). 

Karnmchftt, .... 

Karani . 

Karji . 

Karma. 


Kirnniuiiuu (r.) 


37 
US 
179, 289 
19 
30 


109-90 
15, 78-9 
132, 167 
191 

17(1), 24, 36 
105 

134-5, 168-9 
142 

106, 112, 
117, 164-5 
86-7, 124, 

145-7, 162, 
174. 
86 


Knrniwiya (n.) . . 86 

Knnua (/hm i) .... 1(6), 189 

Kasiawon . . . ^ 44, 162 

Kasim AJi. See Qnaiin 
Ali. 

Kasia (sulphate of iron) 44, 46.7 

89—91, 124, 

. 173. 

Kasisiya Ko (- Klioh) 80 

Kntlinn (n.) . . . . 122 

Kntliautiya . -. . .51, 64-6, 

78, 00, 89, 

91. 

Kauriari.65. 08-91, 

117, 164, 


KTicithniigs. S*e OI 10 - 
Uiaw. 

Kikat. 

Klrna Singh (Hhur 
Rnia). 

KouUi. 

Kucha*. 

Kni-hla ( 11 .), *■ Uurua 
Nndl. 

Kool (r.). 

Koihvuv. 

Koiutli. 

Kol (i).|. 

Kin uuuir (• Agariya) 

Koras . 

Kurdnr. Stt Kadhnr. 
Kordihl. See Karji. 

Kiwah. 

Ivoruli. Sec Korrah. 

KoU Ghat. 

Kotula (- Toiala) . . 
Ktulxa (r.) . . . . 


Kuhiru (n.) . . . . 

Kuktirttahiu (n.) . 
Kuliuitta (r.) .... 
KuUar (door) . . . 

Knmur Dir Balm . . 
Kunvar (Knar) Singh 

Kuruich. 

Kumni. 


135, 168 0 

135-6, 163 

91 

77, 83 
1, 156 
144-5 
137, 192 
82 

87, 163-4 


80, 85, 114 

103 
43, 40 
34-6. 103, 

106, 133, 
136-7, 139 
142 
132 
87 
16 
13 
135(3) 
34(1), 181 
31 


Luhotn (Monghyr dis¬ 
trict). 

Lahthan .... 
Lnkhan, Itaja . . 
Lofcttui Sail, Raja . 
Lai darwax* . . . 
Lalgonj .... 
Law, Thomas . . 
Litllodalo, A. . . 
Lohardaga . . . 
Lolum. 


Kauwa del (h.) . 
Kcra .... 

-Mangraur 

Kctu .... 
Khnjrngnrh . . 
Khajura . . . 

Khari (chalk) 
ivhiu-war (p.J 


Khatiya Ghat 


173 

148 

86 

191 

U 

83 

117-10. 121, 
1M 
30-41 
40, 66, 76-7, 
80, 92, 85- 
7, 89, 91, 
114, 144, 
170, 188— 
92 
121 


Luka 
Lusin (n.) 


134-5, 168 
190 
185 
57 

13-14, 167-8 
vt 
176 
187 
85-6, 88, 


Miulnnnpnla. Raja . 141, 190 

Mudunia. 143 

Mnufldhn. 1, 20 

Mahal Sara! . . . 40-51, 64, 67 

Mnhantai ..... 4 

Mnhuuunramardtuii . . 38 

Mahoba . 180 

Mnhttar . # . . . 176 

Mahula. 126, 166 

Maiar (n.). 13 









































Pa'qi. 

Mujhigawan . . . . 47, 74, 76, 

Ifi2 

Makriulhvnju (Yuri) . 141 

Mtvkri Klmli ... 121 

Manual Singh (Hliru- 145 

chief]. 

Mungrutir .... 

Mnujniiwati . . . 

Matt Singh (Ruluular) 


Miirare Ghat 
MaraLlia (p.) 
Miu'i'ta, J. I*. 
Musalii . . 


M a.Nixr . , 
Moeoiri . . 
Mauli Khan 
Mecca . . 
Murh . . 


Moivan Ghat . . . 
Mirxapur .... 

Motinnoa (Muliuniya) 


Monghyr .... 
Morahba. Hoc Mnrwo. 
Morwe .... 
Mu tula, Raja . . . 
Minidosvuri lainpio 
Mu inly, Polor . . . 

Murll Puhurl (h.). . 
Mural (u.) (— Luaifi 
Muskott, Lieut. . 
Mylne, Jumsa . . 
Mysoro ..... 


N 


Nagavamsi 


Nftgin (n.) 

Nagpur . . . 

Nalnijor . . 

Nanakahahi 
Narad* (Rishl) 
Narayan Mai 
Namol (In Punjab) 
Nnubat Uni 
Nauhatt* . , 


Navagrnho 
Nararatna 
Navanngar 


Ncra run . 
Nunsngar 
Nindaur 


152-3 
76. 106 
Ci—3, 56, 

63, 110 
54 
48, 77 
41. 175 
122-4, 128, 
131, 174. 
2, 3, 156 
142 
125 
04 

142, 144, 
170-1 
121 

83, 144, 

J48, 151. 
118, 130. 
132-3, 
166-7. 
30 

76 

121 

M*(l) 

47-8, 173 
147 
53(1) 
xviil, 124 
ii, 20, 84 


16, 81-2, 
144 
2 

16, 80—2 
176 
104 
4 
10 
180 
52 

74-6, 77. 
162 
4 
17 

20, 31, 
168-9 
87 
8 

U8—60 


Ninth), Wnia .... 

Niwtr All. 

Nek tut. 28-32, 

NulUr (n,). Mafar. 

N uut mu {n.) ... 


Paoe. 

148 

62 

160 

77 


Oatn&Ji Knti .... 127, 174 

- (= Ufuimn) Khali . 127 


l*»h nr!. 

rnik. 

I’aisodilii (- Ptanca) 
Talnmau .... 


Falmnri. Hft Pnnwari 
Punch Mahal . . 
Panvruri .... 
Parchhu .... 

Parhnlyu (c.) . . . 
Portlier (Rajputs) . 
Pntnlgangn .... 

Patcsar. 

Patna (city) . . . 

-(village) . . 

Paltinli (in Dual), U 

Pauna . 

rhul Chand (Choro 
Raja). 

Pttul Mahal . . . . 

rhulwnrt. 

Pfnduria . 

Pinaa (n.). 

Pitro. 

Pocya (c.), (- Par- 

haiya !). 

Pomar. Set Pramara. 
Train, Sir David . . 
Pramaru (Rnjputg) . . 
Pratapo Rndra (Haja ol 
Bhojpur). 

IYalapatlhavnla (Malm- 
nay aka). 


Prilhi Raja 
Purolmngn (?) 


Qasim All 
(Subador), 


31 
02 
33 

76-7, 80-2, 
187 

49, 51 
10 

77-8, 83. 
162-3 

32 

144, 180 
116 
160, 174 
1. 43 
149, 164 
17 

0, 166 
22-3 

66 

70-1 

% 

135 

77 


18, 2) 
19 

36(2), 38(4), 
76(6), 178, 
188-90. 
100 
87 


Q 

Khan, xvlii, 11, 
25, 29-31, 
62, 66. 
176-7 


































Ra^hunath Singh (Bluir 

Rahu . 

TUjandih. 

Rajghat ..... 
Rujkunmr (Rajputs) . 


Rajwar (c. 


Pag*. 


160 

11 
185 
18, 84 
118, 121 , 
123-4, 129. 
80, 85 
76 
43(2) 


llakhtol (Raj pa U) 

ltamdiltrn ... 

Ram gar h (Ranchi dia- 76, 02, 187 
trict). 

Ramgarh (near Blioga- 124 

vanpor). 

Ramgarh (N. of Moha- 135 , 139— 

niy»). 41, 148, 169- 

70 

Ramgnrh ( 8 . W. of 146. 148. 

Chainfrar). 171 

Rr.mgur (fj .... 36, 161-2 

23£ : :: : : "9 

Rang Mahal (Rolitas- g 3 

Rang Mahal (Sasaram) 


Ranica 
Ratanpur . . , 
Raw at varga (c.) 
Ronncll, James 


106 
76 
44 
82 

111, v, xl, 

xiv, XT, 75, 

105 

Ronny, Lieut. ... 184 

Rikini Das .... 24 

Riia Khan, Mohammad 186 

Rohita (eponymous 60, 63, 55-6, 
founder of Rohtas- 75 , 73 , 80, 

S trh). 178 

taa (Soriffr) . . . v i, viii, ix, 
33(3), 179, 
186 

Rohtuan. 53, 78, 

178-9 

Rohlnsgnrh . . . . 20, 32, 47-8, 
50, 76-7, 

fcO. 84, 88 9 
91, 110-11, 
147, 173, 

178 9, J85 5, 
1901- 

Roihun Shahid ... 

Ruilru Sabi (Raja of 17 

Bhojpur). 

Rnimdost (7) Khan . 90 

Rapa . HO 


8adullahpnr .... 138, 174 

Safdar .Jang (Subadar 181 

of Oudh). 


*PiO*. 

8nhnr . 9 

8ahibxuda Singh (of 134 

Jagdispur). 

Saina. 42(1) 

Sakndrip. 27 

Sftkadvipi.10, 16, 79,-* 

66 

Sakarwar (Bajpula) . . 122, 144 

Soktaupurh. 153 

Salivalianu, Raja . . . 130, 106 

Samru Walter Haiti- 20 

hardi). 

Snnbar (door) . . 20, 40 

Sang-i-Musa ... 46 

Banna (n.) (• Nogin) . 1 

8*™aki. 83-6, 88. 

„ f 163 

8araiya.43(5), J23 4. 

173 4 

Sarliangs. See Salt- 

valuna. 

Sarowa. 152-3 

. 76-7 

Sarodag. 86 

Sasariun. 21, 33-4, 36, 

38, 42, 51, 

80, 91-2, 

105-6, 112, 
128. 133-4, 
136, 161, 
164, 172, 
180, 182-3. 

143 

118, 122 


Sawalgarh . . . . 

Sawnr. 

Sawara See 8&har. 
Sawnth. 


Scotland . . . 

Salim. See Islam. 
8elimpnr . . . 

8hah Mai . . . 

Shorgarh . . . 


Sherpur . 
Sliar Shah* 


139, 141-2, 
170 

. 35 

. 100 
52. 186 
107, 112-13 
118, 164-5, 
184-5. 
I 

33, 34, 50-1, 
77 92, 98- 
100, 102-3, 
111-12, 126- 
7, 180-5, 

190-1. 

Shorwill, Liont. W. 8. *««» *jjjj 

Shiwrntnpur (- Siva- MQ-50, 171 

rampur). 

Sikuri. See Fathpnr. 

Silajit 


117 


Singrnnli. 7S-7, 86 


Sisaunra. 

8itakund (near Dhuan 
Knnd). 


191 

139 

104 



































Siva Singh (Kharwar 00, 114, 188 TotuU (dcvuthan) . . 43 , 48, 1612 
luja). 172 

8*7™ tP-).137—Or Ml, Travom, W. xvwi 

145, 149-50. Tufa . 39 

161—4 Turacin ...... 16, 21 

-(village) .... _ 144 Turkan. 00, 85 

Son (r.).1, 22,^29, Tutralii (waterfall) . 26j2)^ 87^, 


Snnpnra .... 

Sorha. 

Sorkoy, etc. See Sun 
raku 

Srinagar .... 
Stirlingshire . . . 
Suara 7n.) .... 
Sural (?) .... 

Burajpura .... 


76—9, ^^83, Twining, Thomas . . 

192 U 

76-7 

56 Udrahi (n.) . . . . 

Udua Nala (battle of) . 
Udvant Singh (Raja of 
7J Singrauh). 

119 131 Ujftm ^ ttai P uta) * * * 

01 oof — IM • • • • 


172 

xnii 

39 

16, 21 
00, 85 

. vi, iai 


Burajpura. 21, 24, 28-9, tj-.... . 

134, 169-60 UP *" 

Snrauilha ..... 1 u 

Buryavainai . . . .75, 86, 144, 

148 *ton l i Vatkuntha Giri . . . 


13, 18, 29, 
30, 33, 136 
18, 20 


Snyir. See 8iyur. 


Tokht i-Padahah 
Takht-i-Suiaiinaii 

Tala. 

Tarachnndi . . 
Tavernier, J. U. 
Taylor, W. . . 
Taka Das . . . 
Tolpa (Saran Dial.) 
Tieuenthalnr, Fr. 
Tilothu . . . . . 


85, 9L, 103, 

161-2, 172 

Timur.J7-18, 118 

Titahi (n ). 79 

Tiwai. 142 

To Jar Mai .... viii, 179, 


Vokra (Asura) . . 8 

Valtnla. See Vakra. 

VonavamBi (raco) . . 76 

Vikramajit (Raja In 154 

Mtrzapur diet.). 

rn Vikramajit (of Ujain) . 18 

,22 Vijayagaxh . . . . 80-1,86,121 
Vijayapur (near Mirxa- 191 

34(51 pur). 

182 Viahnupad (toruplo at 52 

jerr GuVA). 

oc Vlahnupur (Biahunpura) 91 

34 36 40 

43,' 48,' 80.’ 2 a n g *J’ Si Vr A ' * ; 184 

85, 9L, 103, Wellealoy, Marouesa of n 

161-2 172 Wood, General 8ir G. . 101 


Toral Mai (Kharwar 
Ohaudhari). 

Tori (Palam&u dial.) . 
Tori (Sbaiiabad diat ) . 


Yogodoapur. Set Jags- 
diapur. 


122 j Zogol (»). Mr. 
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